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Thi Ansel Adams made the image/‘Cherubs, 
Is Mission San Xavier del Bac?’ It was exhib- 


ited at an Adams retrospective 


oe 
Polaroid at New York’s Light Gallery. 
Adams used the finest instant photo- 
SX-7 graphic system available: Polaroid’s’ 
h h SX-70° Land camera, 
p otograp the world’s only fold- 
ing single-lens reflex camera, 
by Anse and SX-70 film. This system is 
used by millions of photographers 
Adams everywhere. With its unique 
oT © metallized dyes, 
Was exhibited SX-70 film has the 
* qualities important to 
at a major photographers: vivid col- 
ors, sharp detail and per- 
New York manence. Polaroid instant 


photography, selected by Ansel 


gal lery. Adams for the expression of his art. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


—— that any major news developments in the Middle 
East would revolve around the leaders of Egypt and Israel. 
TIME Picture Editor John Durniak last July commissioned Pho- 
tographer David Hume Kennerly to shoot a portfolio of pictures 
| of both President Anwar Sadat 
and Premier Menachem Begin 
Durniak’s prescience paid off. 
Our cover story this week on the 
Egyptian President and his mis- 
sion to Jerusalem is enhanced by 
four pages of Kennerly’s inti- 
mate color photographs of Sadat 
| and his Israeli host. 

Kennerly spent two months 
in the Middle East photograph- 
ing the leaders at home and at 
work. As official White House 
photographer during the Ford 
Administration, he had met Sadat two years ago when Sadat vis- 
ited Washington. Quickly re-establishing a rapport, Kennerly 
accompanied Sadat on his daily walks along the Suez Canal, vis- 
ited with his family, and toured the country in his private heli- 
copter. One day when Sadat and Kennerly were in Mit Abu el 
Kom, Sadat’s home village, the President looked up to the sky 
and lamented the fact that so many Egyptian military planes 


~ TIME — 








Photographer Kennerly with portraits of Begin and Sadat 











THE WEEKLY NEWSMAG AZINE 


Continuing his shutter diplomacy, Kennerly flew to Jeru- 

salem, where he found Begin an equally receptive subject. He ac- 
companied the Premier on visits to what the Israelis call the 

New Territories, sat in on his business conferences, and watched 

him relax with his family. Says Kennerly: “Both Begin and 

Sadat are consummate politicians. I think they would probably 
get along well—perhaps not politically, but personally.” 
: Sadat’s historic visit to Isra- 

sel, and his meeting with Begin, 
| was paralleled, on a far less cos- 
=mic scale, by the journey of TIME 
zCairo Bureau Chief Wilton . 
¢Wynn, who flew to Israel with 
3the Egyptian President and was 
“greeted at the airport by Jeru- 

salem Bureau Chief Donald 

Neff. The occasion marked the 

first time Wynn and Neff had 

met and exchanged views in Is- y 
rael (their previous meetings had 
occurred on neutral ground such 
as Athens and Paris), and the first time that Wynn had set foot 

in the Jewish state. Says Wynn: “Before the 1967 war, when 

East Jerusalem was in Arab hands, I used to cover the Easter 

and Christmas festivities there every year. Visiting the area again 

was a real homecoming for me.” 






now flew over the once tranquil town 





| The World 

A Soviet attempt to 
back both sides ofan 
African feud boomer- 
angs. » Division 
among French leftist 
leaders spreads 
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Behavior 

Mr. Sunshine teaches 
Californians how to 
love money. » Amer- 
ican society used to be 
called rootless; is it 
becoming immobile? 
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Cover: Ina bold, un 
precedented gamble 
Egyptian President 
Sadat undertakes a 
“sacred mission” to Is- 
racl. For an account of 
his voyage—one that 
could set the Middle 
East toward peace, or 
another war—see THE 
WORLD 
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Music 

Success is taking Tom 
Waits and his scuzzy 
sound out of the back- 
Street clubs that he 
loves and into the big 
time 
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The Law 

When is husband- 
killing justifiable? 
Feminists defend a 
much-battered wife 
who shot—and bur- 
ied—her spouse 
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Energy 
Where does the Car- 


ter program stand 
after seven months of 
continuous—and of- 
ten confusing—com- 
bat on Capitol Hill? 
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Religion 

U.S. Catholics choose 
a conservative leader 
> There's the devil to 
pay about the Yellow 
Pages for born-again 

Christians 
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The Cover: Photograph by David Hume Kennerly | 


The Nation: The Shah 
of Iran, despite a whiff 
of tear gas, promises to 
help keep oil prices 
down. » Republicans 
gear up for the 1980 
assault on the White 
House. > The oldest 
profession lures new 
recruits: runaway 


kids 
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Economy & Business 
Another grain sting 
how the Russians 
outsmarted Washing 
ton again. » What 

is “acceptable” 
unemployment? 
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Science 

Thor Heyerdah! 
plans a risky new voy 
age in a reed boat 

> Was Ptolemy, the 
Greek math whiz, 
really a fraud? 
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Art 

The human form is 
divine, yet comic and 
suggestive, in a show 
by Balthus, who 
paints landscapes as 
well as nymphets 
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Sport 

The eyes of Texas are 
on the U_ of Texas as 
the Longhorns, led by 
a third-string quarter- 
back, aim for a per- 
fect season 


12 

Women: In the biggest 
conference of its kind 
in history, thousands 
of U.S. women meet in 
Houston to debate 
ERA, jobs, abortion 
and a dozen other is- 
sues. What do they all 
want? By and large, 
the answer is: a bigger 
share of equality 
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The Press 

Is the independent 
newspaper endan- 
gered? >» J_F_K.’s for- 
mer press chief, 
Pierre Salinger, 
thrives in Paris 
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comparison of sticker prices for comparably equipped 


More Bobcat for less 


1978 is the year to More reasons to 
LOVE THAT BOBCAT. LOVE THAT BOBCAT 
More standard features (and all standard). 


than last year fora 


lower sticker price* 


.. Steel-belted radials 
now standard 
Styled-steel wheels 
with trim rings now 
standard 


Power front-disc brakes 


now standard 
i. Tinted glass now 
standard 


Front stabilizer bar now 


standard 





Rack-and-pinion steering 
Front bucket seats 
Unitized body 

Solid state ignition 

Hood sound blanket 


Bobcat wagons come with all 
the same standard features 


MERCURY 
BOBCAT <> 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION _7S*ANNIVERSARY 





78 Mercury Bobcats reveal: 


4-speed floor mounted 
manual transmission 

2.3 litre overhead cam engine 
Rated 25mpg city, 35mpq 
highway. (These are EPA 
mileage estimates which 
may vary with your car's 
condition, equipment, and 
where and how you drive 
Calif. and wagon est. lower 
Lots of interior room- 
front and back. And more! 


In other words, you 

get alot more BOBCAT 
TO LOVE for less money. 
See your Lincoin- 
Mercury dealer for 

more details. 
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“Puts the photographic lens 


where it belongs, in touch 
with the human soul” 


Publishers Week! 


“Huge, superbly designed and eloquently writ 
ten, this history of the human face in photo 
graphs may be the gift book of the year.” 

— Chicago Daily News 


“Hundreds of dramatically reproduced examples 
of the works of the masters... As much social 
history as history of the first industrial-age 
art form.” — New York Times Book Review 


A Dividend of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
9\9" x 12", 380 illustrations 


$35.00 at bookstores or from 


New York Graphic Society 


34 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 02106 PUBLISHERS 
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Letters 








'_Man’s Roots 
To the Editors: 


7] was fascinating. I find it somewhat 
| strange that religious people refuse to ac- 
| cept the idea of evolution while accept- 
ing without apparent murmur other sci- 
| entific knowledge. Such people hold out 
against evolution because they think it 
discredits the Bible. I believe Christianity 
would certainly survive if everyone frank- 
ly conceded that Adam and Eve were 
mythological characters. 
Terrell E. Stewart 
Columbus, Ga 


I believe that man was created in the 


image of God. If Mr. Leakey and the oth- 
er anthropologists want to claim kinship 


Antivepologitt 
fochard Leshey 7 Se 
with Horec habibe.> 





with the apes and gorillas and monkeys, 
| that’s their pleasure. 

Luz Gonzales 
Springfield, Ohio 


When I see God, I don’t expect to be 
| in the presence of an ape 

George Krick Jr. 
Duncannon, Pa 


The missing link, of course, is the Bi- 
ble, which tells us not only where we came 
| from, but, what is more important, where 
we are going. 





Gerald Rilling 
Port Huron, Mich 


What if Leakey, or anyone else, 
should discover an intact Australopithecus 
africanus with only 23 ribs? 

W. Smith O'Brien 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Seeing the term believe so frequently 
in your article, I was confused as to wheth- 
er I was reading a theological treatise or 
a scientific monograph. To throw out the 

missing-link evolutionary theory and re- 
place it with a more modern concept 
(based on an archaeological discovery in 





Your article on man’s origins [Nov. | 





1975 and supported by 3 million critical 
years of missing evidence) is even more lu- 
dicrous than to ask a non-Biblicist to be- 
lieve the Genesis account of creation. 

May I submit that should this mod- 
ern concept of evolution be tried in a court 
of law, the case would be dismissed for 
lack of sufficient evidence. 

(The Rev.) Terry Lothian 
Somerville, N.J. 


Don’t look back: the Fundamentalist 
contingent is in hot pursuit. The consci- 
entious scholarship of a Leakey notwith- 
standing, there are millions of people who 
still pray that any truth of evolution will 
not become generally known or believed. 

Walter S. Boone 
Valdese, N.C. 


There just has to be more to wisdom 
than brain size. 

Here we have old Homo habilis en- 
suring the survival of our species for 2 mil- 
lion years on the one hand, and on the 
other our “civilized” leaders, with twice 
the brain size, just waiting for a propi- 
tious day to blow us into eternal extinc- 
tion with atom bombs. 

Paul Liston 
Seattle 





Social Security Woes 
The Social Security system is in finan- 
cial trouble [Nov. 7] because the Congress 
has made it a general welfare fund, a pro- 
cess that has gone largely unnoticed by 
the average worker. Liberal legislators 
have discovered how easy it is to pass 
general welfare legislation under the So- 
cial Security (read old-age pension) ban- 
ner. Giving away old-age pensions to col- 

lege kids er a/. continues. 
John D. Van Dyke 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Social Security is truly a farce. After 
turning 22, I had an accident that left me 


| disabled, Although I applied for every 


form of Social Security benefit, I was re- 
jected because I had not worked the past 
five out of twelve years. Really now, how 
could I when I only reached the legal 
working age four years ago? After pay- 
ing into the Social Security program for 
four years, I learn only that rules are rules, 
and the poor get poorer. 

Torey Stanley 

Oneida, Tenn. 


It’s not surprising that the House was 
willing to raise Social Security taxes; Con- 
gressmen are not part of this system. 

James D. Ertner 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


Before the younger people start 
screaming about higher Social Security 
taxes, let me remind them that there is 


| only one other alternative for most peo- 


ple, and that is to support their own par- 
ents in their old age. Then they will have 


=e 











to pass this burden on to their own chil- 

dren. The Social Security generation is the 

only one in civilization’s history that has 
not had to shoulder this burden. 

(Mrs.) Mary Moree Krewson 

Stewartstown, Pa 





Put-Downs 








Shouldn't the title of your story on | 


fashions [Nov. 7] have been “Put-Ons, | 


Rip-Offs and Un-Dress”? Practical? Lun- 
cheons? Meetings? In these clothes? 

Somewhere beyond the ruffles and 

flourishes and the baggy pirate look, there 

must be real clothes that real people can 
wear to real places. Fashion? Phooey! 

Judi Copek 

Deerfield, Ill. 


Weren't the see-throughs enough? 
Now Sonia Rykiel wants us to let it all 
hang out. Outrageous. 

Kathryn W. Barnard 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Rykiel, Kenzo, et al. design clothing 
that makes women appear as if they doubt 
their sexual identity and must bare their 
breasts to prove to the world that they 
are women. Either this or it is once again 
apparent that the designers do not like 
women and do whatever is necessary to 
make them look garish and foolish. 


(The Rev.) Gabriel B. Baumgardner 


Princeton, Ill. 





For Fast Relief, Try... 

As one who suffered from migraine 
headaches [Nov. 7] from early adoles- 
cence to his mid-30s, I would say Dr. Brai- 
nard’s description of the pain is an un- 
derstatement. Few things helped until I 
skeptically began the practice of Tran- 
scendental Meditation. I have not only 
not had a single migraine headache, but 


cannot recall a headache of any kind in | 


the five years since I began TM. 
Rafael J. Gonzalez 
Oakland, Calif. 


Biofeedback works! I transfer all that 
pain to my hands or even my feet. My 
hands become very warm and pulsating. 
No headache, no tension, and no feeling 
of general weakness afterward. 

Renée Seufert 
Nashville 


To draw the blood away from the 
head, I take a cold shower or sit in a tub 
of cold water, taking care that the cold 
water does not touch my head or neck, 

Finding the cause is important. In my 
case, chocolate and onions are the 
culprits. 

Fritzi Womer 
San Diego 


After ten years of suffering and try- 
ing all the “cures,” I went on the Weight 
Watchers diet and presto, my headaches 
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MAIN STEMS AND RECONSTITUTED TOBACCO 


ARE USED IN MOST CIGARETTES. 


YOU'RE PROBABLY 
SMOKING WHAT 
WE THROW AWAY. 


L&M Lights. The only cigarette made with 100% “— tobacco. — : 





=_— 
Most cigarettes use more than just “leafy tobacco” in \ 
their mix. They contain up to 25% reconstituted é i 
tobaccoand chopped-up tobaccostems. t. ys = 
This of course reduces the cost of making a 7 ; r om 
cigarette, but it also reduces its taste. A oy BZ ¥ 
L& M Lights use only 100% virgin all-leaf . e | 0 
tobacco. and we don't stop there. We then ‘ .. ' 
pth 
“filet” the tobacco by removing the main Nie 7 


L&M Flavor Lights. 


REALLY REALTASTE. 
ONLY 8MG.“TAR”’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | LL “Wau TR 


That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. | Flavor Lights; Long Lights; 8 mg. “tar’, 2 
; J 0.7 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Metho a ea 


rote, a 
stems. Leav ing | us with the most flavorful i | & 
part of the leaf. Then we top off our L00% 5S oN \ y 
virgin all-leaf tobacco ® ‘filets” with our hes >» Vin 
unique Flavor Tube Filter.” The result is pf Ay ha i iM 


























Now more than ever, you 
need the car-buying facts 
in this free 


book. 


If you plan to buy a new car, you'll find that 
many '78 models have new names. And many 
established names are coming in new sizes. 
Making a choice could be confusing. 

















So how do you choose the car that’s right for 
you? How do you match your personal needs 
to the best combination of size, body style, 
standard features and options? 


We want to make these decisions easier 
for you so we've written the 1978 edition 
of our handy book “Car Buying Made 
Easier.”’ And it’s yours free. 

The first section of the book is on car 
buying in general. The new body 
styles, sizes, standard features and 
options are all explained .. . along 
with their advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

The second section is all about the 
1978 Ford, Mercury and Lincoln 
cars. The models are shown 

with all the information you 

need . . . on standard features, 
available options and sug- 

gested retail prices. 
CAR BUYING MADE EASIER 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 1978, 
THE AMERICAN ROAD EA 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 48121 

mr. OC Mr. () Mixes (1) Ms, (1) De. 0 


There's also a detachable, 
pocket-size personal checklist 
to take with you when you ge 
shopping. It’s there to help 
you plan your purchase 
before you talk to a salesman. 


“Car Buying Made Easier” is 


s NAME PHONE 

112 pages of easy reading facts 

and information that can = : a 
ADDRESS APT. NO 

make buying a new car in 

1978 a whole lot less compli- -stipinniiatsiaacaa Se a’ 

: : CITY STATE ZIP 
cated. And it's yours free. , Pcs eae 
* Offer available only to residents of the United States 


Send for it today. a aa Ne J 
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were less frequent, shorter in duration and 

mild enough to allow me to go about my 

life. The old adage “You are what you 
eat” certainly applies to migraines 

M.E. Graham 

Libertyville, Ill 


Judging a Judge 
I was amazed to find myself quoted 
as a defender of Utah's Judge Ritter [Nov 
7). The quotation was taken from a 
lengthy conversation with a reporter that 
occurred many months ago. Although 
Judge Ritter’s record has redeeming as- 
pects to it, his reported conduct on the 
bench in violation of many of the stan- 
dards of conduct established for judges 
makes evident that his voluntary retire- 
ment would be the most sensible solution 
to the situation in which he is embroiled 
E. Wayne Thode, Professor of Law 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 


What Palau Saves 


How nice of Evangelist Palau [Nov 
7] to fly down to South America with his 
Bible from his clean Oregon home to 
preach Jesus to the lost “machismo mind- 
ed” Latins 

Indeed, the politicians support Palau 
The poverty and suffering they don't care 


While other radios make you wait to hear the 
weather, our VHF Weather Band can give it to you 
continuously, 24 hours a day. We also give you AM 
and FM. At night you can fall asleep listening to 
the radio before it automatically shuts off. And in 


Letters 


to relieve make them appear to be scoun- 
drels. But Palau makes them respectable, 
and he comes cheaper than land reform 
or democracy 
I say shame on the Roman Catholic 
bishops who endorse such a creature to 
save" the poor! 
Oliver C. Chichetto 
Bridgeport, Conn 


I find no argument with Palau’s views 
or crusades. but I do wish to point out 
that the novelist you quote, Romulo Gal- 
legos. is not Colombian. He was born in 
1884 in Caracas, and we Venezuelans 
are very proud of him for many reasons 
He was not only one of the great Latin 
American writers, but also a great teach- 
er and our first constitutionally elected 
President 

Clemente Cohen 

Director General de Informacion 
Ministerio de Informacion y Turismo 
Caracas 


Keep Mount McKinley 

The Americana [Nov. 7] note about 
the proposal to change the name of Mount 
McKinley to Denali, an Indian word for 
‘the Great One 
retaining the presidential name 

Responses to a questionnaire sent out 
by Alaska’s Senator Ted Stevens showed 


omits points in favor of 





that 73% of Alaskans want to keep the 
name Mount McKinley. while only 23% 
favor the change. Alaska now has a De- 
nali Pass, Denali Camp, Denali State 
Park and Denali Highway. This makes 
that name rather commonplace, com- 
pared to that of the martyred President 
who, history records, was a leader in 
labor-law reform and in making the U.S 
a dynamic world force—among other 
achievements 
You say President McKinley never 
visited Mount McKinley. It would be in- 
teresting to see if other Alaskan land- 
marks—Mount Foraker, Jefferson Peak 
Fillmore Peak, Mount Cleveland, Grant 
Peak, Lincoln Island, Wilson Creek or 
Point Hayes—were visited by people for 
whom they were named. All information 
I find indicates they were not 
Ralph S. Regula 
Congressman from Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 


Indians have been exploited in many 
ways, but guess which political party ts re- 
sponsible for using them as a front for de- 
Republicanizing our topography? 

(The Rev.) Arnold R. Lewis 
Madera, Calif 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build 
ing. Rockefeller Center. New York. NY. 10020 
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Feminists and their foes square off ¢ around the bi big national meeting 


Nothing like it | Ill, housewife and law student who has 

has been seen in the | become the spearhead of US. antifem- 

@ US. in at least 129 | inism: “If people really find out what the 
years—or ever. In | movementis, it will be on the skids. We're 


driving rain, while a 

band belted out The 

Yellow Rose of Texas, 
a bronze torch made its final lap in front 
of Houston’s Albert Thomas Convention 
Center late last week in the strong hands 
of Tennis Star Billie Jean King. She was 
greeted by some 2,000 determined wom- 
en chanting “ERA! ERA!"—for the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Puffed New York 
City’s hefty Bella Abzug, who trotted the 
last stretch with Billie Jean: “We are here 
running for equality. We'll never run for 
cover on this journey.” 

So ended a 2,612-mile feminine relay 
that began last September in Seneca Falls, 
N.Y., where a doughty band of suffra- 
gettes had held the first national wom- 
en’s conference in 1848. And so began 
—with hoopla, bombast, some unsisterly 
rancor and, overall, deadly serious inten- 
tions 
women ever assembled in the country 
The nearly 2,000 delegates and more than 
12,000 observers who later jammed Sam 
Houston Coliseum for the three-day Na- 
tional Women’s Conference provided 
some answers to Freud’s vexing question 
What does a woman want? 


Ost want quite a few things—and 
some women would rather not 
have them at all. By their votes, 


it was clear that most delegates | 


want passage of the ERA, accessible and 
safe abortion, Government funding for 
day care, and a host of other measures 
promoting greater social and economic 
equality for their sex. 

Women of all professions and persua- 
sions descended on the city: feminists of 
the National Organization for Women 
(N.O.W.), compliant “total women,” 
housewives, antiabortionists. In a remark- 
able scene, three wives of Presidents—Ro- 
salynn Carter, Betty Ford and Lady Bird 
Johnson—paid homage to the women’s 
movement at the opening session as del- 
egates waved handkerchiefs and colored 
balloons. Feminist celebrities included 
Conference Chairwoman Abzug, Gloria 
Steinem, Betty Friedan and Susan B. An- 
thony II. On the other side of Houston, 
more than 15,000 women who opposed 
feminist goals gathered in a counter-con- 


ference. Said Phyllis Schlafly, the Alton, 
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the largest political conference of | 





here to show they do not represent the 
view of the American people.” 

Getting the view of women was what 
the conference was all about. Its recom- 
mendations are to go to President Carter 
by next March. The law that set up the 
federally supported conference stipulates 
that the President submit recommenda- 
tions to Congress within 120 days. 

The meeting was conceived in 1975 
as an expression of the U.N.-declared In- 
ternational Women’s Year. Congress pro- 
vided $5 million in funding. A total of 56 


| state and territorial meetings elected del- 


egates for Houston and drew up a “Na- 
tional Plan of Action” that would “iden- 
tify the barriers that prevent women from 


| participating fully and equally in all as- 


pects of national life’—and recommend 
ways to remove them 

The 38-page National Plan contains 
26 resolutions on ways to end sexual dis- 
crimination in employment, education, 
marital property relations and other ar- 
eas. Proposed suggestions range from 
greater compensation and Government- 
supported counseling for rape victims toa 
federal timetable for adding female man- 





| agers to the Government bureaucracy 


Five of the resolutions were dubbed 
“hot buttons’—controversial, high prior- 
ity items. Among them: endorsement of 
ERA, a proposal for federally financed 
child care programs, a demand that Gov- 
ernment funds be available for abortions 
(now known in feminist parlance as part 
of “reproductive freedom”). Another item 
calls for a legal end to discrimination 
based on “sexual and affectional prefer- 
ence’”—in short, acceptance of lesbian- 
ism. The final “hot button” was that 
Jimmy Carter establish a Cabinet-level 
women’s department that would strive to 
guarantee equal opportunities for women 


very one of those ideas is anath- 

ema to feminism’s conservative op- 

ponents. In Utah last summer 

14,000 women, mostly conserva- 
tive, with the avid encouragement of the 
Mormon church, packed a meeting that 
chose 14 conference delegates. In Missis- 
sippi, of 20 elected delegates, six were 
white men who opposed the ERA, abor- 
tion and any Government money for day 
care. The antifeminists drew strength 
from organizations as disparate as the 
John Birch Society and conservative Ro- 
man Catholic groups upset by the fem- 
inist stands on abortion. They also re- 


Rosalynn Carter, Betty Ford and Lady Bird seeneien accept eter or on ins day 





Looking next to a move on Washington, with declarations about what women want. 





‘Women March on Houston 
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Conference Chairman Bella Abzug holding forth at a press conference with some moral support from Manhattan Feminist Gloria Steinem 


A women's movement riposte: ‘The people here are infinitely more representative than the legislatures of New York or Utah.’ 


ceived extensive support from unaffiliated 
individuals—women and men alike 
—who fervently believe that the women’s 
movement is antifamily, and worse. Said 
Homer Morgan, a Jackson, Miss., accoun- 
tant and conference delegate: “We don’t 
think the National Plan of Action pro- 
jects good Christian moral ideals.” 

The conservatives failed to win the 
majority of delegates, but as the confer- 
ence opening neared they put the meth- 
od of delegate selection itself under at- 
tack. Illinois’ Schlafly charged in Houston 
that there was “a studied campaign to ex- 
clude those who did not agree” with the 
feminist point of view. That drew a sting- 
ing rejoinder from Steinem: “The people 
here are infinitely more representative 


Flanking runners: Susan B. Anthony ll, Abzug and Betty Friedan (right) 
They have gained a lot of ground in a short time—and still have a long way to go 
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than the legislatures of New York or Utah 
or Florida.” 

Ironically, the last event in the Sam 
Houston Memorial Coliseum, on the night 
before the women's conference began, was 
a wrestling match. By then, the sniping 
from both sides had grown bitter. Con- 
servative groups belonging to the Pro- 
Family Coalition had taken out a half- 
page ad in the Houston Post showing a 
young girl holding a nosegay. The head- 
line: MOMMY, WHEN I GROW UP CAN I 
BE A LESBIAN? Arlie Scott, a N.O.W. vice 
president who is a lesbian, termed the ad 
“a new low.” Some feminist zealots got 
off their own low blows, such as trying to 
make it appear thal the conservatives 
were intimately allied with the Ku Klux 





Klan. Raged Schlafly: “An absolutely de- 
liberate libelous smear.” 

In one sense, all the sound and fury 
in Houston merely served as embellish- 


ment for the real gains—and setbacks—of 


the women’s movement in the US. in re- 
cent years. Neither feminists nor conser- 
vatives could dispute that American 
women have come a long way toward so- 
cial and economic equality, and that they 
still have quite a way to go 


ver the past quarter century, the 

number of American women em- 

ployed in paying jobs has doubled, 

to nearly 39 million last year. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
an additional 12 million women will be 
added to the labor force by 1990 v. 10 mil- 
lion men. Already, more than half of all 
women aged 20 to 64 either hold jobs or 
are seeking them, and their rush into the 
labor force has aggravated the nation’s 
unemployment, More than 5 million 
women are now employed in blue-collar 
jobs. amounting to 18% of the total in 
that category 

The proportion of women in major 
professions has risen dramatically. In 
1970 only 4.7% of the country’s lawyers 
and judges were female; by last year that 
figure had virtually doubled. During the 
same period, the proportion of women 
physicians rose from 8.9% to 12.8%, while 
the percentage of female bank officials 
and financial managers rose from 17.6% 
to 24.7% 

The future looks equally inviting. In 
the nation’s graduate business schools 
one student in five is a woman. In law 
and medicine, the proportion is even high- 
er: one in four 

Women are also beginning to make 
an appearance—finally—in the higher 
reaches of business. Some 400 sit on cor- 
porate boards of directors v. 20 just five 


| 


w 











years ago. Women are increasingly join- 
ing the ranks of management, at least at 
the lower levels. A revealing case is that 
of the Georgia Pacific Corp., a Portland, 
Ore., wood products giant. Four years ago, 


very rare; now half of its credit managers 


| women employed in its management were 


are female, along with 15% of its sales 
force. Says La Mar Newkirk, a Georgia 
Pacific spokesman: “Five or six years ago, 
where would you find a woman who could 
talk to customers about grades and spec- 
ifications of lumber and plywood?” 


n politics, while women have never 
been well represented, they are mak- 
ing some headway at the state and 
local levels. The number of female 
state legislators has virtually doubled 
since 1971, to 685. There are 90 women 
mayors of American cities that have pop- 


ulations of more than 10,000. Nearly half | 


—six of 13 members—of the Minneapolis 
city council is now female. In tiny Flem- 
ington, Ga., every municipal office is held 
by a woman. Says Betty Friedan: “Wom- 
en have gained enormously over the last 
15 years. We have broken through the 
barriers, and it is more than just 
tokenism.” 

But there is ample bad news, too 
Working women are still disproportion- 
ately herded into so-called pink-collar 
jobs—teaching, clerical and retail sales 
work. The median salary for American 
women last year was only 60% that of 
American men. Indeed, 94.7% of those 
earning $15,000 or more in the US. are 
male. Women still do not get equal pay 


| for equal work: Female high school teach- 
| ers earn only 81% as much as their male 


peers, and female scientists receive 76% 
as much. Of the 301 people appointed to 
major jobs by President Carter, only 13% 


| are women. There are only 17 women in 


Congress, and no woman has ever sat on 
the U.S. Supreme Court 
New legislation has helped women 





Militant Antifeminist Phyllis Schlafly denounc 
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Conservative picket at the conference 





Bitter sniping from the two opposing camps. 


advance in some areas. One example: the 
federal Equal Credit Opportunity Act of 
1974 makes it illegal for a lender to deny 
a person credit on the basis of sex or mar- 
ital status, a practice that often had made 
it difficult for women to get mortgages or 
personal loans. On the other hand, leg- 
islation for federal subsidy of child care 
centers for working mothers is stalled in 
Congress. Most important of all, the Equal 
Rights Amendment is still three states shy 
of ratification, with only 16 months left 
before the proposition expires 

Clearly, there are innumerable chal- 
lenges left for the women’s movement, But 
activists can congratulate themselves for 


ing the ERA at the conference in Houston 








An attempt to control delegations, then complaints of a “studied campaign” of exclusion. 


having accomplished much in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Says Joanne Alter, a Chi- 
cago Sanitary District commissioner: 
“Sure, we have a long way to go. But re- 
member, the women’s movement is very 
young. Nine years ago, when I would talk 
about a woman on the Supreme Court, 
people would look at me as if I were cra- 
zy.” No longer. Sums up Pam Faust, ex- 
ecutive director of the California State 
Commission on the Status of Women: 
“The changes are valid and profound 
Whether or not you're for the women’s 
movement, it has changed your life.” On 
that there is no argument + 


Mom, the Cadet 


At the Air Academy, pregnancy 
is okay, but not marriage 








| core a minor military victory for 

women. The Air Force ruled last 
week that pregnant cadets no longer need 
resign, or face expulsion from the Air 
Force Academy. They may simply go on 
“excess leave,” without pay or allowances 
The junior service concluded that they de- 
serve the “equal protection” guaranteed 
any other cadet burdened with “tempo- 
rary conditions that preclude participa- 
| tion in training.” Like anyone with an 
incapacitating illness, a pregnant cadet 
may return to the academy's Colorado 
Springs campus when her “temporary 
condition” no longer exists. But she may 


en on active duty in any of the services 
may remain, if, after they become moth- 
ers, they can perform their military jobs). 

The Air Force ruling reflects a pro- 
gressivism that is not shared by the older 
services. Spokesmen at both the Army 
and Navy academies insist they have no 
intention of changing their policies. They 
argue that they already guarantee equal- 
ity, if not exactly protection, by requiring 
anyone, man or woman, to resign if he or 
she is responsible for a pregnancy. They 
| add that the issue is, well, academic. Since 
the three service academies first admit- 
ted women in early 1976, only one woman 
has resigned—from the Air Force Acad- 
emy—because she was expecting a baby. 
Two men quit the Naval Academy this 
year to marry their pregnant fiancées 
—who were not midshipmen. (The Navy 
| has yet to adopt the term midshipwoman 
for the distaff side.) 

The Air Force ruling did not totally 
solve a pregnant cadet’s problems. The 
woman still has to go away—on her “ex- 
cess leave” —for an abortion. And while 
| a cadet may have her baby if she choos- 
es, she cannot marry until she has grad- 
uated. Motherhood, said the Air Force, 
is not sufficient cause to amend the tra- 
ditional ban on marriage in all the ser- 
vice academies. Explained one Pentagon 
lawyer, perhaps too hastily: pregnancy is 
temporary but marriage is permanent. @ 
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not bring the baby along with her (wom- | 
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As Carter delivers welcome (left), tear gas cloud drifts toward official party, providin 


Greetings for 
The Shah | 


A whiff of dissent clouds 
a State visit 


“There is one thing I can say about 

the Shah: he knows how to draw a crowd.” 
—Jimmy Carter, toasting Iran’s 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi at the 
White House last week 


he battle lines were clearly drawn. On | 

the north side of the White House in | 
Lafayette Square, some 1,000 opponents 
of the Shah of Iran had massed to protest 
his first state visit to the U.S. in 24 years 
Most of the demonstrators were Iranians 
studying in the U.S., including some who 
paid their own way to Washington and 
some who were assisted by student or- 
ganizations. Wearing cardboard or mus- 
lin masks—to prevent Iranian secret po- 
lice from photographing them, they said 
—the protesters bore slogans reading, 
SHAH: FASCIST MURDERER; SHAH IS A U.S 
PUPPET; and CIA OUT OF IRAN 

On the Ellipse, south of the White 
House, several hundred of the Shah’s sup- 
porters were seated in bleachers under a 
huge white banner proclaiming: WEL- 
COME SHAH. Somewhat older and better 
dressed than the dissidents, most were 
also overseas Iranian nationals who had 
flown in from around the country. Many 
were reluctant to say who had paid their 
expenses; a few openly said that they had 
received air fare, hotel accommodation 
and a bonus $100 bill from representatives 
of the Iranian government 

Shortly after an armored limousine 
had brought the Shah and Empress Fa- 
rah onto the South Lawn, trouble broke 
out. The anti-Shah faction charged 


through the lines of mounted police and White House guard with helmet and shield 
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Wearing K.K.K.-style masks, opponents of the Shah demonstrate in Lafayette Square 


g a painful whiff for the Shah and Empress Farah 


A display that highlighted one of the country's more ambivalent involvements 








headed for the pro-Shah bleachers, armed 
with the handles of their placards and 
wooden two-by-fours that had been piled 
up for use in the annual Christmas pag- 
eant on the Ellipse. As the President 
began his welcoming remarks, police 
struggled to keep the two factions apart 
The large white welcome banner was 
ripped to shreds. At that point, the wind 
carried the first acrid whiffs of tear gas 
used by police to quell the outbreak to- 
ward the ceremonies in progress on the 
White House lawr 

Reeling slightly, the Shah sought ref- 
uge behind a white pocket handkerchief. 
The Empress, standing behind him, fum- 
bled in her purse for dark glasses. Vice 
President Walter Mondale and Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance, eyes streaming, COv- 
ered their faces. Only Carter, still speak- 
ing, refused to flinch. Tears rolled out of 
the President's eyes, but he made no move 
to wipe them. Recovering his composure 
when it was his turn to speak, the Shah 
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thanked Carter for “your very warm wel- 
come,” and the official party quickly re- 
| treated to the White House, Out on Penn- 
| sylvania Avenue, it took police another 
hour to get the melee under control. The 
day's toll: 92 demonstrators and 27 po- 
licemen injured 
As many of the signs made clear, the 
imbroglio had more to do with domestic 
Iranian politics than with U.S. feelings to- 
ward the regime of the man who has ruled 
Iran for 36 years. But even though rel- 
atively few Americans joined in such dis- 
plays, the Shah’s visit served to highlight 
one of the country’s more ambivalent for- 
eign involvements. A top State Depart- 
ment official calls it one of Washington's 
| “most complex relationships.” On one 
side of the ledger, the Shah symbolizes 
| much that the Carter White House op- 
poses: royal posturing, human rights vi- 
olations, prodigious arms spending and an 
oil price hawkishness. But he also rules a 
nation that is strategically important to 
the U.S., both because of its military ge- 
| ography and because of its oil. Moreover, 
| he has done a great deal to advance Iran’s 
standard of living and international pres- 





tige. Like the two skilled politicians that 
they are, Carter and the Shah reached a 
compromise on some of these differences 
last week—and agreed to tread lightly on 
others 


| Tropes ygerone high on the agenda 
was oil. The Shah, who helped spear- 

| head the 1973-74 quadrupling of OPEC 
prices, recently promised Treasury Sec- 
retary W. Michael Blumenthal that he 
would be “neutral” at next month’s OPEC 
price policy meeting in Caracas. Carter 
argued forcefully that an increase in oil 
prices would kick off a new round of in- 
flation that would damage both oil con- 
sumers and producers. The President's 
well-rehearsed presentation impressed 
the Shah, who agreed to go to Caracas 
committed to an oil-price freeze, a view 
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Police and anti-Shah demonstrators flailing away during protest near White House 
More to do with domestic Iranian politics than U.S. feeling 





| also supported by Saudi Arabia. Said the 
Shah, in polished if patronizing Ameri- 
canese: “We decided to give you a break.” 
For his part, the Shah laid out Iran's 
wishes for military hardware. Iran has 
spent more than $18 billion in the past 
eight years on U.S. arms, and its new 
shopping list includes 140 F-16 fighter- 
bombers (in addition to 160 already on 
order) and 250 F-18 combat fighter 
planes. But Congress has expressed con- 
cern about the volume of U.S. arms sold 
to Iran. Future sales are bound to be close- 
ly scrutinized, and Carter thus refrained 
from any firm commitment 
The human rights issue was conspic- 
uously missing from the official agenda 
Partly as a result of documented charges 
by both Amnesty International and the 
International Red Cross that Iran's se- 
cret police organization, SAVAK, had sys- 
tematically persecuted dissidents, the 


Shah has moved to liberalize his regime 





Carter and friend at State dinner 
Promising a welcome December freeze 





He has operated largely through Jamshid 


| Amouzegar, 54, his tough OPEC oil ne- | 











gotiator, whom he named Premier last | 
August. Amouzegar, nicknamed the “$12 | 
Million Man” after he was kidnaped at 
the OPEC meeting in Vienna in 1975, and 
subsequently ransomed for $12.5 million, 
has ordered an end to press censorship 
and initiated a number of other civil rights 
measures. Several hundred political pris- 
oners have been released 

“Iran remains a one-party state and 
in fact a one-man dictatorship,” TIME 
Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn report- 
ed last week after a visit to Tehran. “But 
in a few months the police-state atmo- 
sphere has altered drastically to a mood 
of vastly greater individual freedom and 
relaxation, Among knowledgeable Irani- 
ans it is taken for granted that the lib- 
eralization was at least partly in response 
to the Carter campaign. The Shah appar- 
ently feels he has a better chance to buy 
American military hardware if he bur- 
nishes his image a bit.” a 


Editing Jimmy 


Confusing signals on Burns 


ad e've never had any disagreements 
on those [economic] subjects.” So 
said Jimmy Carter at a press conference 
two weeks ago about his relationship with 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns 
Added the President: “I don’t think that 
I have any inclination to criticize the ac- 
tions that have been taken by Mr. Burns 
That was quite a statement, consid- 
ering that Carter's economic advisers 
have insisted for weeks that the Fed’s em- 
phasis on restraining inflation by reduc- 
ing the growth in the money supply would 
unduly constrict the economy’s expan- 
sion. Reporters turned to White House 
Press Secretary Jody Powell. Was the 
President correct in saying that he and 
Burns never disagreed? “That is wrong 
said Powell. “There are differences.” The 
Washington Post quoted Powell as stat- 
ing that Carter’s kind words for Burns 
were “overblown” and an “overreaction” 
to accounts of a policy feud between them 
Quite apart from the unusual step of 
a press secretary correcting his President 
Powell’s answer only further confused 
matters for anyone who has tried to de- 
cipher the White House’s smoke signals 
on the economy. Last week Powell again 
tried. Powell said he had meant that the 
reaction by reporters to the President's 
statements about Burns was “overblown” 
and that it would be an “overreaction” to 
read into them any conclusion that the 
two have no differences. Moreover, de- 
clared Powell, when Carter said that he 
and Burns have “never had any disagree- 
ments” he meant only that they broadly 
agree on what the President had called 
the “inherent conflict” between the need 


| to reduce both inflation and unemploy- 


ment. Any more questions? cz 
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Rising Rumble over Taxes 


rom Begin to Billy, the American audience for a year has cheered or booed 

the spotlighted drama of the moment. But there is evidence that beneath it 
all, the political concern seems to be coming back to basics—taxes. 

Michigan's Republican Congressman Guy Vander Jagt elevates the tax issue 
to geophysical dimensions. “It is a tidal wave,” he says, after a week of listening to 
complaints on a trip from Florida to California. Oklahoma’s Democratic Rep- 
resentative James R. Jones finds signals of desperation among small business- 
men and wage earners. The burdens of state and local taxes are at the breaking 
point, they say. Then from Washington comes the message of immense increases 
in the Social Security bite and the series of proposed energy taxes that would 
reach right back into the pocketbooks of middle-class Americans and business 
people. There are still echoes of Jimmy Carter’s campaign promises to push for 
major tax reform, and that could wipe out many of the small harbors of tax relief. 

For once, it appears that the White House is getting the word. Comprehen- 
sive tax reform is off for a year, and a large tax cut is probably coming in early 
1978. But American discontent has not yet peaked. 

“A lot of people are just finding out the new price tags,” says Jones. “Social Se- 
curity taxes already are a major cause of small-business bankruptcy.” Congres- 
sional mail was supportive when the tax debates were about raising the Social 
Security benefits. Then the people got to the bottom line and discovered who had 
_to pay and how much. The U.S. Cham- 
Eber of Commerce claims that the anger 
zof businessmen over taxes this autumn 
gis the highest in years, Pollster Louis 
sHarris has placed the national ire at a 
slevel he defines as “public outrage.” 
"Tax experts believe that there could be 
ea spread of local tax revolts, which 
«temporarily closed schools in Ohio and 
£Oregon. They also fear a rise in “bar- 
Stering.” An accountant may do the 

books of a dentist, who then tends the 
bookkeeper’s teeth. No money changes 
hands. No tax is paid. 

Art Buchwald tells his fans not to 
believe it when Carter says that em- 
ployers will pay more new Social Secu- 
rity taxes than employees. “Who is he 
kidding?” kids Buchwald. “You are go- 

ing to pay both taxes.” 
One of the many conferences on 
taxes even lured out the old expert, 
Wilbur Mills, former chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, who 
will soon begin practicing law in Washington, having surmounted his problems 
with the bottle and Stripper Fanne Foxe. Mills, who for decades was the key man 
in devising tax measures, said he was happy to be out of the tax picture because he 
did not believe the proposals so far discussed were very sound or likely to be 
passed. He also complained that there was too much White House talk about pos- 
sible tax changes. Recalled Mills: “F.D.R. used to say, ‘Never give a speech on 
taxes even if you are cutting them.’ You bring up taxes and people just get mad.” 

The Tax Foundation, a conservative watchdog of tax changes, is noodling a 
revision of Ben Franklin’s heretofore immutable law that “nothing is certain but 
death and taxes.” Part of today’s problem is that the specific forms taxes will take 
are no longer all that certain. They go up, surely, but each year the tax law chang- 
es are so numerous and complex that the taxpayers are in constant confusion. 
There has been a major tax revision or debate by Congress every year since 1970. 

No wonder that last weekend James Boren, founder and president of the In- 
ternational Association of Professional Bureaucrats (motto: “When in doubt, 
mumble”), was working the hustings for all he was worth. “We bureaucrats are 
practical people,” Boren, once a special assistant to the U.S. coordinator for the 
Alliance for Progress, told a Florida audience. “We realize that there is a declin- 
ing number of taxpayers to support a growing number of us bureaucrats. There- 
fore, we propose a tax incentive for taxpayers to encourage them to pay more.” 
Boren promises details in his “State of the Bureaucrat Address” next January. 











Sweetening 
The Pot 


Carter boosts his staff's pay 









hristmas_ has 

come a little 
early for 389 mem- 
bers of the White 
House — staff—all 
those, in fact, who 
earn less than $47,- 
500. Santa Carter - 
has boosted their es 
pay by 7.05%, ef- err 
fective Oct..9. While | 545-475 
many of the staffers Be aheuces 
no doubt deserved 
a merit raise, the 
blanket increase—to a top of $47,500 
for some people—lifted Washington eye- 
brows. Quite a few who got the increas- 
es had held modest to middling jobs be- 
fore joining the White House staff, made 
fractions of their current pay, and were 
hired less for their professional ability 
than for the political help they gave the 
Carter campaign. 

For example, Richard Hutcheson, 
26, who was a $6,000-a-year research 


Committee before he became a Carter 
campaign coordina- 
tor, now earns more 
than $45,475 as 
White House staff 
secretary, keep- 
ing paper flowing 
smoothly. Similarly, 
Phil Wise, 26, a for- 
mer director of in- 
terns in Carter's 
Georgia adminis- 
tration, was an 
effective campaign 
| aide. But his $45,- 
| 000 salary seems rather generous for a 
deputy appointments secretary. 

And there are others: James Fallows, 
28, was the editor of the Washington 
Monthly at $20,000 before he was ap- 
pointed Carter's top speechwriter; the 
latest raise put his gross up to $45,000. 
Says one former Carter staffer: “That is 
quite a salary to pay a speechwriter for 
a President who throws away prepared 
texts and ad-libs.” Among Rosalynn Car- 
ter’'s aides, Social Secretary Gretchen Pos- 
ton, 44, and Person- 
al Assistant Made- 
line MacBean, 40, 
each earn $42,800 
—a bit plush for 
such fringe jobs. 

The raises were 
given by Carter be- 
cause other Federal \ 
Government work- ~ 
ers and military $42,200 
personnel were el- 
igible for increases 
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under the Federal Pay Comparability Act. 
The measure was intended to make the 
wages for Government work roughly 
equivalent to that for similar jobs in in- 
dustry. In fact, except for Cabinet-level 
and sub-Cabinet officers, the Government 
now often pays much more than private 
business. 

For the President, who promised dur- 
ing the campaign to make the White 





House an example of economy in Gov- 
ernment, granting the raises made little 
political sense. After pleasing the public 
in January by banning limousines and 
door-to-door pickup service for his aides, 
he boosted his major assistants’ salaries 





| in March by roughly 25%. The top White 


House salary was increased from $44,600 
to $56,000, but Carter escaped major crit- 
icism by pointing 
out that the raise 
was $1,500 less than 
the maximum au- 
thorized by Con- 
gress. While the lat- 
| est raises also had 
congressional ap- 
proval, their across- 
the-board nature 


Sr | 





$42,800 hardly re-establish- 
Madeline es the President's 
MacBean 








image as a careful 
minder of the Gov- 
ernment till. In any event, one former 
aide had an explanation for the pay boost: 


“People realize that they will take a dras- | 


tic pay cut if they lose their jobs. What 
it adds up to is a backhanded way of build- 
ing loyalty.” Ss 


Sale in Plains 


Phasing out of peanuts 





he President's own financial holdings 
are in for a reshuffling. His two-thirds 
share in the Plains peanut warehousing 
| and processing business, which he took 
over and expanded after his father died in 
1953, has been put up for sale. The man 
behind the move is Atlanta Lawyer 
Charles Kirbo, the close presidential ad- 
viser who manages Carter's assets under a 
blind trust. (The President will keep his 
24l-acre peanut farm.) Neither Brother 
Billy nor Mother Lillian, who own the re- 
maining third of the business, wants to run 
the warehouse, which has been operated 
since September by Gold Kist Inc., an At- 
lanta-based farmers’ cooperative 
The main reason for Kirbo’s decision 
is money. In 1975 Carter earned almost 
$120,000 from Carter’s Warehouse, whose 
annual gross revenues hover around $1 
million. Now harder times have come 
Drought has savaged the nation’s peanut 
crop, and business at the Carter plant is 
down 15% from last year. Billy Carter re- 
cently valued the business at $3.5 million, 
which would make the President’s share 
worth roughly $2.3 million. As for an ask- 
ing price, Kirbo says, “I’m going to get 
| as much as I can. It will be strictly a cold, 





hard business decision.” a 
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Prospective G.O.P. Candidate John Connally at the party leaders’ conference in Orlando 





Doing the Republican Jostle 


There's life in the Grand Old Party yet 





he 700 Southern Republican leaders | 


cheered lustily last week when Ron- 
ald Reagan accused Jimmy Carter of sign- 
ing a “fatally flawed” Panama Canal trea- 
ty. They applauded enthusiastically when 
John Connally charged that the Demo- 
crats stood for the three Rs 
ment, resignation and retreat.” They gave 
warm welcomes to Senators Howard Bak- 
er and Robert Dole. The purpose of the 
three-day meeting at Disney World's 
Contemporary Resort-Hotel at Orlando, 
Fla., was to discuss strategy for next year’s 
elections. But the G.O.P. faithful eagerly 
took a sneak preview of 1980 by sizing 
up four of the many presidential candi- 
dates in waiting, and most liked what they 
saw. Declared Florida G.O.P, Chairman 
Bill Taylor: “Our time has come again 
All we want is a winner.” 

As the backslapping and flesh press- 
ing in Orlando show, there’s always more 
room for maneuver and jostling for pre- 
eminence in the party out of the White 
House. For those Republicans with larg- 
er ambitions, nothing is excluded, every- 


| thing is possible, and who knows what 


could happen by 1980? 

The best-organized Republican, by 
far, is Ronald Reagan, 66, who used about 
$1 million in leftover money from last 
year’s campaign to set up a political ac- 
tion group called Citizens for the Repub- 
lic. Its executive director is Lyn Nofzig- 
er, a longtime Reagan sidekick, and its 
steering committee sports almost every 
key Reagan adviser from the ‘76 cam- 
paign, including Campaign Manager 
John Sears. So far the committee has add- 


“retrench- | 





ed about $250,000 in contributions, to be 





distributed to conservative candidates for 
Congress and state offices next year 

The group has hired Pollster Rich- 
ard Wirthlin, who worked for Reagan in 
76, to analyze every congressional dis- 
trict in the country. Reagan can also call 
for help from an active old boy network. 
It includes G.O.P. state chairmen and na- 
tional committee members in 28 states. 
Beyond that, Reagan backers from ten 
Western states have formed their own or- 
ganization. Says a top adviser: “All they 
are waiting for is for him to say ‘Go.’ ” 

Reagan delivers up to a dozen speech- 
es a month, writes columns twice weekly 
for 125 newspapers, and tapes weekly 
five-minute messages for 275 radio sta- 
tions. His favorite targets: Big Govern- 
ment, Carter’s Panama Canal treaty and 
Edward Kennedy's cradle-to-grave na- 
tional health-insurance program, which 
Reagan describes as “the sperm-to-worm 
plan.” At the same time, he preaches par- 
ty unity to keep from scaring off Repub- 
lican moderates. Says he: “Let’s put an 
end to giving each other political saliva 
tests to establish the degree of our Repub- 
lican purity.” Says a close associate: “I feel 
certain that he would like to run again.” 


f he does, top Republicans expect Ger- 

ald Ford, 64, no matter how much he 
relishes retirement, to jump in, largely out 
of loyalty to the anti-Reaganites who sup- 
ported him in 1976. In contrast to Rea- 
gan’s courting of the party organization 
—traditionally dominated by conserva- 
tives—Ford has been playing the elder 
statesman. By Christmas, he will have 
logged more than 200,000 miles lecturing 
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college students, playing in golf tourna- 
ments, and attending public gatherings 
His strategy is to stay as prominent as pos- 
sible, so that he can move fast if Reagan 
announces his candidacy. Observes Da- 

| vid Liggett. Ford’s 1976 coordinator in 
California: “It’s like they are playing a 
giant game of chicken, speeding at 110 
m.p.h. at each other, each thinking the 
other is going to swerve.” 

Many Republicans are concerned that 
Ford and Reagan may be too old the next 
time around (although Reagan bumper 
stickers proclaim 69 IS NOT TOO OLD IN 
80) and want to avoid another bitter pri- 
mary contest. Says a former Ford asso- 


the future lies with a new personality, that 
the split was so bad between Reagan and 
| Ford that a new campaign by them 





wouldn't do anyone any good.” Heading 
the list of possible substitutes are three 
| not-so-new faces 


Howard Baker, 52, the nimble Senate mi- 

nority leader from Tennessee, marshaled 
| the Senate forces that killed Carter's bill 
| for federal financing of congressional 

campaigns and helped write the G.O.P 
| alternatives to the Administration's en- 
ergy- and economic-stimulus programs. 
He has not taken a posjtion on the new 
Panama Canal treaty; if he backs it, he 
risks losing support from conservatives 
Indeed, the treaty question is symptom- 
atic of his more general problem. Explains 
a Republican Party official: “Baker has 
to make his bed and lie in it. He's either 
got to become a Reagan conservative, 
which on his voting record he could be, 
or he has to become a moderate, which 
his rhetoric could support.” 


John Connally, 60, the Democratic con- 
vert who is trying to overcome Repub- 
lican stalwarts’ distrust of him as a turn- 
coat, lately by heading a drive to raise 





$1.5 million to buy the G.O.P. national | 
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headquarters building in Washington 
Taking a page from Reagan’s book, he 
has also formed the John Connally Cit- 
izens Forum to raise funds for Republi- 
can candidates in 1978, and for the 80 or 
so politicking trips he plans on their be- 
half. Though charming and forceful, he 


could be hurt by his past alliances with | 


Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon, and 
by his indictment—though he was acquit- 
ted—on charges of accepting bribes from 
milk producers when he was Nixon's 
Treasury Secretary 


Robert Dole, 54, the Kansas Senator who 


| overdid sarcasm on the stump as Ford's 
ciate: “A large segment of the party feels | 


running mate in 1976 (and many people 
thought he cost the party the election), is 
now trying to show he has positions that 


| span a bit beyond the predictable right 





Ronald Reagan signing autographs for the faithful in midst of Florida luau 
With 1980 in mind, his fans were only waiting for one word: “Go.” 


This year Dole has made 160 speeches 
outside Washington and has churned out 
dozens of statements twitting the Admin- 
istration; last week he denounced moves 
for closer ties between the U.S. and Cuba 
Sensing an opportunity to one-up Baker 
on Panama, Dole may try to lead the 
antitreaty forces in the Senate 

Among the others eager to be in the 
play for 1980 is James Thompson, 41, who 
was a hard-driving federal prosecutor in 
Chicago and won big as Governor of Il- 
linois last year. He gets 300 speech in- 
vitations a week and carefully chooses 
those that will enhance his national stat- 
ure. But he needs to win re-election by a 
wide margin next year before he can con- 
sider making a serious run for President. 
George Bush, 53, the former everything 
(CIA director, U.N. ambassador, national 
party chairman, etc.), frequently sallies 
from Houston to address party gatherings 
in other states. But he has one major li- 
ability: he has not won an election since 
running for Congress in 1966. No mat- 
ter. Given the example of Jimmy Who, 
right now almost any nationally known 


Republican can indulge in fantasies. e| 





Chicago’s Great | 
Bank Heist 


One of our millions is missing, 
says the mighty First National 


or 24 hours the officers of Chicago's 

First National Bank could not believe 
its calculating machines. Precisely $1 mil- 
lion in $50 and $100 bills was missing 
from one of the bank’s subterranean 
vaults, and auditors kept combing the rec- 
ords to see if a bookkeeper had erred or a 
computer had skipped a digit. Finally, 
with much embarrassment, the bankers 
called the FBI to report that someone had 
made off with their greenbacks over the 
long, languid Columbus Day weekend 

On Friday night, as the weekend was | 
beginning, the chief teller—standing in 
a cage behind a series of locked and guard- 
ed doors in the vault area two floors be- 
neath ground level—had counted the 
money. It was resting on cart T-12, and 
the bundles of cash added up to $4 mil- 
lion. He wheeled the cart through an- 
other heavy door into the main vault 
At the end of work on Tuesday, after 
the bank had reopened, the chief teller 
counted the money again. This time the 
tally was $3 million 

Whodunit? The FBI and bank offi- 
cials could only assume it was an inside | 
job. First, the thief had to get by several 
sets of guards (who log all comings and 
goings in the vault area) as well as TV 
monitors over the entrance. Then he pre- 
sumably had to have one of the cart’s 
four keys, to which supposedly only the 
chief teller, his supervisor and a few bank 
officers had access. The thief must ev- 
idently have been so familiar a figure in 
the bank that he was able to leave un- 
noticed with a haul that weighed a mere 
20 Ibs.—just right for a banker's brief- 
case, The FBI believed too that the thief 
had deliberately ripped off an even $1 
million, knowing full well that bank of- 
ficers would waste precious time attrib- 
uting the loss to an accounting error 
They just could not believe the yawning 
cavity amid the remaining bundles on 
the cart 

By last week’s end the FBI appeared 
near a break on the case after admin- 
istering lie detector tests to bank em- 
ployees. (The chief teller and almost all 
of the 100 other bank workers passed 
the test with no trouble.) Said an FBI 
agent cryptically: “The pieces are be- 
ginning to fall together. We do have some 
suspects; we have narrowed it down.” 
One theory was that someone with ac- 
cess to the vaults had walked off with 
the cash and turned it over to a con- | 
federate, who had flown it out of the coun- | 
try. The prospect of an arrest without | 
recovery of the money was cold comfort 
to officers of the bank. Its theft insur- | 
ance policy covers losses only above 
$1 million. s 
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Mayhe your 
higher gas hill 
is lower 


than you think. 







ys. One im | han two dollar 
IS y ur J - . 
ing much Gas is still your best 
it buys n energy value. 
sas jas It's not just gas rates that 
paying two fo yoing up. All forms of 
it they did ir 
lobody li j 
bigger bills. Bu 
think 1g 


is,even at these higher price: 

Most families heat and cook with 
gas for less than $2 a day. 
om} ire tn to what y ire spen ling 10! Conserve gas, too. 

er things. $2 for a few pork chops. Well over Wasted gas costs you money. 
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_Spooked Spooks at the CIA 


Dismissal by Xerox and unauthorized history 





hat’s a spy to do when he gets fired? 

Some 200 CIA secret agents 
who have received pink slips in the first 
wave of a planned two-year cutback in co- 
vert personnel have been hitting the 
streets in search of jobs. But who really 
needs experts on secret information gath- 
ering, conspiracy and political subver- 
sion? “Hell, we are simply unemploy- 
able,” complains one such agent. “No one 
will have us.” 

A number of the fired intelligence of- 
ficers are fluent in difficult languages 
—Hindustani, Arabic, Japanese, and so 
forth—but colleges are reluctant to hire 
CIA veterans as teachers. Some of the 
agents have hopes of selling their services 
to industrial-security companies that of- 
fer protection for multinational executives 
and their plants. The CIA is trying to help 
its cashiered officers, instructing them in ; 
how to write a résumé without explain- | Below, copy-machine dismissal memo sent 
ing in detail that a previous job, for ex- | 10 some 200 agents. Blacked-out words 
ample, was to lead airborne missions that | contain name of employee's supervisor 
used infrared devices to spot the ata 
cooking pots of Che Guevara’s 
guerrillas in Bolivia. Concludes 
one angry agent: “A lot of guys 
will wind up selling real estate.” 

The agency is in turmoil be- 
cause at least 800 of its employ- 
ees are to be “terminated.” All 
are members of the CIA’s 4,500- 
man Directorate of Operations, 
the clandestine branch whose 
activities, such as trying to over- 
throw governments and spying 
on US. citizens, have damaged 
the reputation of the CIA. But 
only a small minority of agents 
were involved in such skuldug- 
gery, and a far larger part of 
| the directorate's job has been 
| the basic covert gathering of in- 

telligence about potential ene- 
| mies. Among those being fired 
are veteran officers with distin- 
guished careers as undercover 
agents abroad. 

CIA Director Stansfield Tur- 
ner and his top aides have been 
jolted by the intensity of the 
protests from the fired spies. 
Yet the outcry is partly Turner's 
fault. He had William Wells, his deputy 
director for operations, send out brusque 
photocopied dismissal slips that began 
“Subject: Notice of Intent to Recommend 
Separation.” The typical reaction of one 
recipient: “All there was in that goddamn 
piece of Xerox was my notice of termi- 
nation. Nothing about what I had done, 
not even a ‘Thank you and go to hell.’ ” 

Four successive CIA directors—James 
| Schlesinger, William Colby, George Bush 

and Turner—have considered the Oper- 
ations branch to be bloated and in need 


CIA Director Stansfield Turner 














MEMORANDUM FOR : 






FROM : William W, Wells 









SUBJECT 
Separation 





REFERENCE 


Procedures 





William W. Wells 


of paring. In a post-Viet Nam retrench- 
ment ordered by President Nixon, Schle- 
singer chopped 750 Operations employ- 
ees. Colby and Bush passed on to Turner 
a plan to cut another 1,400—roughly 30% 
of the branch—over five years. Turner re- 
duced that cutback to 820, but is trying 
to win a reputation for efficient manage- 
ment by carrying it out in just two years. 
Insiders in the agency insist that the dis- 
missal list has now surpassed 820, and is 
likely to reach at least 1,000. 

Turner has also brought on needless 
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Deputy Director for Operations 





: Notification of Intent to Recommend 







: Memorandum for all DO Employees from 
DDO dated 7 October 1977; Subject: FY 78 
and FY 79 Reductions -- Implementation 








This in to inform you of my intent to recommend to the 
Director of Personnel your separation in order to achieve the 
reduction in Operations Directorate strength ordered by the DCI. 


ee, for iny desicgnce will first review 






your case with the Dis.cter of Personnel or his designee. 


h. b heat 
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complications by offering two different | 
explanations for the trimming. He firstar- | 
gued that it was merely an effort to re- 

duce the enlarged ranks caused by the | 
war in Southeast Asia. But officers retort | 
Schlesinger’s reductions had done that. | 
Next Turner contended that the U'S.’s 


| technological capability for gathering in- | 


telligence had improved so much that far | 


| fewer field agents were necded 


The CIA has become proficient with 
observation satellites, interception of for- 
eign radar and microwave communica- 
tions, and other secret esoterica, but the 
notion that technology can extensively re- 
place manpower in intelligence work is 


| hotly disputed. Contends James Angle- 


ton, former chief of counterintelligence at 
the agency: “Technical intelligence de- 
void of human intelligence is dangerous 
Lacking vital on-site inspection, you must 
have the capability to penetrate the en- 
emy’s deception plans.” Agents also argue 
that US. satellites can now be knocked 
out by Soviet “hunter-killer” satellites and 
thus could be rendered useless in a crisis 
One former high-level insider warns: “We 
would be blinded. We would have no ad- 
equate staff on the ground to do intel- 
ligence or counterintelligence.” 

Despite all the complaints, 
the cutbacks will continue, and | 
the CIA’s covert branch will 
grow leaner, if not tougher. Per- 
haps the ultimate worry is one 
raised by a U.S. counterintelli- 
gence expert: “If the situation 
were reversed, and I learned 
that the Soviet KGB was firing 
more than 800 people, I would 
expect our Moscow station chief 
to recruit somebody—or be 
fired himself.” 

Carrying complaints to the 
point of disloyalty may be hard 
to imagine, but the CIA got a 
firm reminder that not all its ex- 
agents play by the old-boy-net- 
work rules. Last week Random 
House published Decent Inter- 
val, a 592-page book by Frank 
Snepp, 36, an eight-year CIA 
veteran who had been a senior 
analyst in Viet Nam and was 
one of the last Americans to 
leave Saigon as it was falling to 
the Communists in 1975. Snepp 
charges that the CIA and the 
State Department inexcusably | 
botched the evacuation. He | 
claims that the U.S. not only abandoned 
about 60,000 Vietnamese who had served 
American agencies, including, in some 
cases, the CIA, but also failed to destroy se- 
cret intelligence documents identifying 
many CIA informers who were left behind. 

Snepp quit the agency in 1976. The 
CIA charges that he has both violated his 
secrecy agreement and gone back on a 
promise to Turner that he would submit 
his manuscript for clearance. Snepp ap- 
parently has broken no law—only his 
word. n 
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the quality gift. 


GIFT-PACKAGED AT NO EXTRA COST 
SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 
AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 


Symbol of 





Give the holiday gift everybody 
wants —Seagram’s 7 Crown. Only 
Seagram's 7 has the unmatched quality 
that makes everyone’s favorite drinks 
taste better. No wonder it’s America’s 
most given gift. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 
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st Salem 


The only low tar 
menthol cigarette with 
Salem satisfaction. 









The New-Size Malibu. 





A new size,a new look,a whole lot of good news. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT MILEAGE. GOOD NEWS ABOUT GOOD NEWS ABOUT ROOM. 
t TRUNK SPACE. t 
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GOOD NEWS ABOUT V6 POWER. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT SIZE. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT 
CORROSION RESISTANCE. 





SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET. EI 
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Youth for Sale on the Streets 





Increasingly, runaway kids are snared into prostitution 


In San Francisco last week, a convict- 
ed child molester was arrested on a charge 
of running a child prostitution ring that 
may have involved 30 boys. Police Sergeant 
George Huegle, who made the arrest, said 
that the kids were brought to customers in 
various parts of the city and were “exhib- 
ited like livestock, naked." On both the 
North and South sides of Chicago, sepa- 
rate rings of girl prostitutes, many of them 


only twelve years old, are at work. Some of 


the pre-teens earn $200 nightly. In Los An- 
geles, police estimate that up to 3,000 girls 
and boys under the age of 14 are engaged 
in prostitution. In Houston's Montrose dis- 
trict, teen-agers sell their sexual services 
in front of once grand but now aging homes 


new and alarming wave of pros- 

titution by teen-agers and young 
children has struck the U'S., not only in 
the big cities but also in the small towns of 
the Dakotas, the Minnesota iron range, 
Kentucky, New England and elsewhere. 
Some of the young prostitutes live at home 
and turn tricks merely for pocket money 
But most are runaways. Typically, they 
are the products of broken homes and bru- 
tality, often inflicted by alcoholic or drug- 


| addicted parents. They take to the streets, 


use their bodies for survival and then, 
beaten by pimps and bereft of self-esteem, 
live in fear of reprisal if they attempt to ¢s- 
cape the racket 

New York City has the biggest juve- 


| nile prostitution problem. Police estimate | 
that as many as 20,000 runaway kids un- | 
der 16 are on the city’s streets, and many | 


are available for commercial sex. Some 
800 pimps prey on these youngsters, pro- 
vide them with food, clothing and lodging 
—and demand total loyalty and almost 
all their earnings in return 
Investigating whether organized 
crime has moved into juvenile prostitu- 
tion, the New York State select legisla- 
tive committee on crime last week heard 
testimony from young prostitutes and con- 
cerned police and social welfare officials. 
The committee found that the Mafia has 
begun moving back into prostitution, 
which it had largely abandoned in the 
1930s in favor of more lucrative drug and 
loan-sharking rackets. Mobsters of the 
Genovese Mafia family are alleged to con- 
trol many of the topless and bottomless 
bars, where youthful dancers are enticed 
into prostitution. The racketeers are also 
believed to own quick-turnover hotels 
where prostitutes work and are expanding 
their control of New York's numerous 


| massage parlors. In addition, the Gam- 


bino Mafia family has a large interest in 
the child pornography business. 
Legislators also uncovered evidence of 
loose networks of pimps who recruit girls 
and boys in various cities and move them 


| from area to area in a nationwide circuit 
to keep a step ahead of police. The young- 
sters often end up in New York. The most 
sensational special link the committee 
found was the “Minneapolis connection,” 
in which young girls from that city, itself 

| a magnet for runaways from much of the 
upper Midwest, move into New York in 

| such large numbers that a section of Man- 

| hattan’s Eighth Avenue has long been 
known as “the Minnesota Strip.’ Minne- 
apolis police claim that up to 400 juve- 
niles a year from the area are lost to other 
cities, with most of the youths winding 
up in prostitution in New York 

| The committee heard from a Minne- 
apolis police officer who had come to 
Manhattan to coax young Midwest pros- 
titutes to return to their parents or to “safe 
houses,” where they would be protected 
from their pimps. The officer had failed 


| —largely because publicity about his visit 


took the girls temporarily off the streets 
—but he and a few of his previously lib- 


Teen hooker on New York's Eighth Avenue 





From broken homes to beatings by pimps 











erated young streetwalkers told harrow- 


ing stories. Two examples: 


KAREN, 14, met a pimp in downtown 
Minneapolis one day at 10 a.m. He bought 
her breakfast and took her to an apart- 
ment and bedded her. Next day she quar- 
reled with her parents over having stayed 
out most of the night, so she ran off to 
see her new friend. He said she would 
have to work the street to stay with him 
and steal money from her customers so 
she could get their bus fare to Chicago 
Once there, she earned another $800 in 
three weeks. The two moved on to Man- 
hattan, where she picked up men around 
luxury hotels, robbing them when she 
could. Sick of the life after six weeks, she 
tried to leave her pimp, but he broke her 
jaw. After hospitalization, she was forced 
back on the streets by him with her jaw 
wired shut. When an attempt to kill her- 


| self failed, she phoned her parents and 


fled New York. In ten weeks she had pro- 
vided her pimp with some $4,000. 


CLARE, 16, having run away from home, 
meta pimp along Minneapolis’ Hennepin 
Avenue and moved in with him. He per- 
suaded her to hit the streets. “He wouldn't 
let me come into the house unless | 





brought him $150 a day,” she recalled. Af- | 


ter she was arrested for prostitution, she 
and her pimp flew to New York, where 
she worked for 16 months. She collected at 
least $100,000, of which she saved only 
$800. She was arrested 42 times for pros- 
titution and once for grand larceny (“It 
was a trick who wanted his money back”) 
but never served a day in jail. When she 
tried to return home, the pimp beat her so 
badly that she was hospitalized 

The committee also heard from Fa- 
ther Bruce Ritter, a Franciscan priest who 
founded and runs a private New York 
City shelter for runaways. He told of the 
14-year-old boy who had been held pris- 
oner for six weeks in a Times Square hotel 
by a pimp, who chased the fleeing boy 
right into Ritter’s center, trying to maim 
the youngster with a broken bottle 

As a result of the hearings, the New 
York legislature will consider a bill re- 
quiring judges to sentence all convicted 
pimps, “johns” and their prostitutes to the 
minimum jail sentences allowed under ex- 
isting state laws. Chicago police are crack- 
ing down on pimps, charging them with 
the felony crimes of “soliciting for a ju- 
venile prostitute” and “juvenile pimping.” 
By expanding the Mann Act to apply to 
boys as well as girls, Congress last month 
made it easier to combat the transporting 
of young males across state lines for im- 
moral purposes—a practice in which or- 
ganized crime is increasingly involved 

But there are no simple answers or 
ready remedies. Ways need to be found 


| to lure runaways into safe havens where 


they can be cared for and counseled. Cer- 
tainly the penalties for those adults who 
exploit the young for sex must be stiffened 


| —and uniformly enforced. ce 
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They Almost 
Grounded Lindy 


New light on old crackups 





WW: Charles Lindbergh a reckless fly- 
er who should have been grounded 
for his own good? Or was he a skilled 
pilot who prevailed, with a bit of his famed 
luck, over the hazards of poor aircraft and 
sloppy maintenance of the 1920s? These 
questions are raised in an intriguing ex- 
change of letters between Lindy and Wil- 


Charles Lindbergh in 1927 and wreckage of his mail plane in Illinois in 1926 





liam P. MacCracken Jr., the first head of | 


the Commerce Department's former 
aeronautics branch. The letters, written 
in 1968, have only recently been disclosed 
by MacCracken’s widow (he died in 1969 
and Lindbergh in 1974). 

Lindbergh readily agreed with Mac- 
Cracken that he had to parachute from 
planes no fewer than four times in his 
barnstorming and mail-piloting days be- 
fore his solo flight to Paris in 1927. But 
he explained to MacCracken that he had 
been flying Army salvage aircraft with 
“rotting longerons, rusting wires and fit- 
tings, badly torn fabric, etc.” Once, he 
wrote, “my rusted rudderbar post broke 

| while I was instructing a student during 

| a low-altitude turn in an OX-5 Standard.” 
Another time, “my wooden propeller 
threw its sheet-metal tipping on a south- 
bound mail flight from Chicago.” Again, 
“my DH throttle mechanism broke and 
closed a hundred feet above ground over 
Illinois.” The only lighting equipment his 
planes had in those days consisted of “a 
pocket flashlight (pilot furnished) and a 
compass light attached to a button on the 
end of the stick.” 

So Lindbergh did not consider it un- 
usual when he had to bail out for varied 
reasons: colliding with another plane ina 
sham combat attack over Texas; running 
out of fuel in a fog near Chicago when no 





one told him that his 120-gal. gasoline 
tank had been replaced with an 80-gal 
tank; losing sight of the ground in a storm 


in those preradio years and finding his | 


only field-illuminating flare had failed 
He wrote that he had accepted his job as 
chief pilot on the St. Louis-Chicago mail 
route “with the understanding that each 
pilot be furnished with a new seat-type 


silk parachute and that no criticism be | 


made if the parachutes were used.” 

In the letters, MacCracken revealed 
to Lindy that after his fourth jump in 
1927, “I was thinking of grounding you 
so you wouldn't be taking so many chanc- 
es.” He did not do so only because Bill 
Robertson, one of the owners of the mail 
service for which Lindbergh was flying, 
“came into my office in the Department 
of Commerce while I had on my desk 
the report [on that last bailout]. Bill per- 
suaded me not to do it because he said 
they were still trying to get the last $2,000 
or $3,000 to build the plane for you and 
if you were grounded for any reason they 
would never get the rest of the money.” 
The plane that MacCracken referred to 
was the Spirit of St. Louis. MacCracken 
said Robertson had “assured me that 
there would not be another repeat per- 
formance and that he would phone St. 
Louis and give instructions that you were 
not to take off for Chicago if there was 
the slightest doubt about the weather at 
that end of the route.” 


n reply, Lindbergh wrote MacCracken 

that “if we had stayed on the ground 
when there was doubt about the weather 
in 1927, I'm afraid the airmail would have 
just about stopped moving!” But he add- 
ed, “Naturally, I'm deeply grateful to you 
for not having grounded me after that 
fourth jump.” Indeed if MacCracken had 
done so, there might never have been a 
Spirit of St. Louis, a hero’s welcome in 
Paris, a ticker-tape parade in New York, 
ora legend thatinspireda generation. 


' By George, a 





Stuart! 


Or not a George by Stuart? 





H ardly anybody wanted the grimy, torn 
portrait of an aged, slightly paunchy 
George Washington that for years had 
been hanging around New Bedford, Mass. 
The local Boys Club, which owned it, lent 





| it in the 1950s to the town’s First Na- 


tional Bank, which put it in storage. That 
deeply upset Jacob Rubin, 82, a Russian- 
born furniture maker, who was worried 
that the painting was “going to wrack and 
ruin.” On behalf of the Boys Club—of 
which he is a director and benefactor 
—Rubin tried to sell the portrait. He got 
no takers—even after he lowered his price 
to $100. So he and his wife Esther anted 
up what they thought it was worth—$500 
—and donated it to the public library, 
which accepted, says Director Laurence 
Solomon, “as an act of patriotism.” 
Then fortune struck. James Brewer 
| III, an art restorer from Durham, Pa., 
breezed into New Bedford early this year, 
saw the painting and said it might well 
be the work of the master American por- 
traitist, Gilbert Stuart. Stuart Biographer 
Charles Merrill Mount came by to take a 
| close look and declared that Brewer was 
right and after some restoration the por- 
trait could be worth $500,000. The paint- 
ing was “certainly the most important dis- 


covery of my lifetime,” rhapsodized 
Mount. “This is the top of American 
paintings.” 


Not every expert agrees. Vehemently 
disputing that the portrait is by Stuart, 
Marvin Sadik, director of the National 
Portrait Gallery in Washington, says, 














New Bedford's aged George Washington 





Deserving more than a deserted vault. 
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SaveatSears 
and puta little magi 
under your tree. 


Theyre all Sears cameras made by Polaroid. 





MINUTE MAKER PRONTO! 
Pull and peel sharp Polacolor 2 Focus manually—from infinity 
shots in just 60 seconds. Tradi- down to three feet with the 
tional Polaroid camera fun, still a 3-element lens—for beautiful 
value at its everyday $ 99 $X-70 color pictures. Vinyl 
low price of 17 » carrying case. 


Regularly $44.99, 


now only $3799 











OneStep 


It’s an affordable way to enjoy sharp SX-70 

color pictures—and the easiest way, too. No focusing, 
no exposure to set. One button, that’s it. Just aim and 
shoot, four feet to infinity. The picture ejects dry 
automatically —comes to life before your 


eyes. Regularly $29.99, now only $26” 


50¢ off on double packs 
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SX-70 ALPHA ; 
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Brushed chrome-plated front and “f74"7 
vinyl trim. Single lens reflex system. 
Split image range finder. SX-70 Alpha 
electronics to control the exposure 
automatically. 4-clement lens for sharp, 

bright pictures as close as 10.4 

inches. Vinyl carrying case. 

| Regularly $149.99, 


now only $12999 


Save on film. 


25¢ off on single packs, 


ji 
SX-70 and Type 108 ze 


Polacolor 2 film. 
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Sears retail stores. Prices higher 
in Alaska and Hawaii. 
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[ «There isn’t the slightest possibility that 
it could be. I would put my hand in the 
fire to that.” 

The painting resembles a known Stu- 
art portrait of Washington, but, argues 
Sadik, who has admittedly seen only a 
black and white photograph of the work: 
“The quality isn’t there. Stuart could paint 
beautifully. Whoever painted the New 
Bedford picture just couldn't paint that 
well.” Moreover, says Sadik, “Stuart 











would never have painted such a dumb- 
looking Washington.” 

The 18th century portraitist was so 
prolific that up to 50 of his paintings of 
Washington may be around. Stuart also 
had plenty of imitators. Many people 
stumble across a painting of Washington 
and dream of a Stuart bonanza. Says Mon- 
roe Fabian, an associate curator at the 
National Portrait Gallery: “The paintings 
come in here in brown paper bags and 


boxes. People cart them in from halfway 
across the country.” A genuine full-length 
Stuart, he adds. would be worth “some- 
where in the seven-figure range.” 

All of which makes little difference to 
Jacob Rubin. Says he: “I was offended 
that no one—not even American-born cit- 
izens—wanted to buy the painting.” 
| George Washington, he feels, deserves 
better than a dark, deserted storage vault 
—no matter who painted his likeness. 








Americana 











Barter Deal in Billings 


In these days of depressed grain 
prices, many American farmers consider 
themselves lucky if they can cover their 
production costs. But one eastern Mon- 
tana farmer, Gene Voss, did better—if on 





a small scale. With his winter wheat sell- | 


ing for less than $2 per bu. and costing 
$3.50 per bu. to produce, Voss proposed 
a barter deal to William Roesgen, editor 
of the Billings Gazette. “I believe wheat 
should be $6 per bu.,” wrote Voss. “I 
would gladly bring you 9% bu. for one of 
your subscriptions.” 

Since a subscription to the daily Ga- 
zette then cost $56 a year, Roesgen ac- 
cepted the offer as a way of dramatizing 
the farmers’ plight. Then, sowing the 


paign, he ran a front-page headline an- 
nouncing that the paper would swap print 





for wheat at the federal support price of 
$3.05 per bu. (Meanwhile, the subscrip- 
tion price was raised to $61—or 20 bu. of 
wheat.) In ten days the Gazette had ex- 
changed 100 new subscriptions for 2,000 
bu. of wheat, which it stored in a parking 
lot next to the newspaper building and 
then sold for $2.10 per bu. 

The editorial point of the stunt riled 
Montana State University Economics 
Professor Maurice Taylor, who does not 
think farmers are in such bad shape. 
He sarcastically offered to trade one of 
his lectures for a subscription to the 
Gazette. The editor, perhaps proving 
that he knows how to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. turned down the 
professor. 











seeds of a new kind of circulation cam- | 
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_ Reno Gets the Bird 








Making a Little List 


Now that marriage is becoming chic 
again, Zero Population Growth, the group 
that worries about overcrowding the plan- 
et, has launched a pre-emptive counter- 
attack. The November issue of the ZPG 
National Reporter runs a list of “excep- 
tional” only children in an attempt to bol- 
ster the argument of some psychologists 


| that “onlies” tend to do better in life than 
those folks distracted by sibling rivalries. | 


The compendium is impressive. Among 
the artists and poets, actors and states- 
men, comics and scientists who were only 
children: Ann-Margret, Ansel Adams, 


| Hannah Arendt, Charles Baudelaire, Wil- 
| ly Brandt, Arthur Burns, Richard Daley, 
| Indira Gandhi, Elvis Presley, Richard 
Pryor, Franklin Roosevelt, Joseph Stalin, | 
Renata Tebaldi, Queen Victoria, Mary 
Wells, Jonathan Winters, Edmund Wil- 
son. The trouble is, one could easily draw 
up at least as impressive a litany of lu- 
| minaries who had brothers and sisters. 
Let's see, there was Moses, Milton, 
Napoleon... 
Ee 


Captive Audience 


The New York City Corrections Depart- 
| ment did not classify the TV showing of 
| The Godfather as a special event, but it 
turned into one. Just as the first segment 
of the four-part saga of the Corleone Ma- 
fia family began to get violent, the clock 
struck 10 p.m., lockup time in the city’s 
jails. At the Queens House of Detention, 
43 inmates protested and refused to go 
back into their cells, and extra guards had 
to be called to herd them to bed. 

That incident led to second thoughts, | 
and special-event status was conferred on 
the movie, permitting city prisoners (vir- 
tually all 7,300 inmates as it turned out) 
to stay out late if they wished to see the 
last two episodes—except the protesters, 
who were given nine days of confinement 
without privileges, an offer they couldn't 





refuse. 











The late humorist Robert 
Benchley hated pigeons and 
once declared war on them. 
But he warned darkly: “I have a 
horrible feeling that the pigeons are 
going to win.” Now the fight has been 
taken up by the city fathers of Reno, who 
discovered a problem with pigeons—the 
flying variety, not the birds at the gam- 
bling tables. Across the main street arch- 
es a neon sign that proclaims Reno to be 
THE BIGGEST LITTLE CITY IN THE WORLD. 
Trouble is, pigeons love the sign, and af- 
ter they had deposited close to a ton of 
droppings on it, the methane gas created 
by the decomposing material was ignited 
by a short circuit. Poof went the sign. 


ee me 


Harold’s Club is of- 
fering $100 for the best 
idea to rid the sign per- 
manently of pigeons. 
Among the proposals re- 
ceived so far: 1) Make the roost 
untenable with axle grease or 
spikes. 2) Blow the birds off 
with blasts of compressed air. 
3) Talk them into moving else- 
where. (This one came from a 
man who claims that he knows 
how to converse with pigeons. 
He asked for no salary, just 
free room and board until he gets the job 
done.) 4) Frighten the birds away with 
rubber rattlesnakes, fake owls or a yowl- 
ing mechanical cat—with a dead pigeon 
in its mouth for extra effect. 


—_*k 
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The World — an 





Sadat’s “Sacred Mission” 


4 dramatic voyage to Israel raises new hope e for } peace 


t could not have been more improb- 
able or unexpected. It was as if a mes- 
senger from Allah had descended 
to the Promised Land on a magic 
carpet 
At two minutes to 8 on Saturday night 
—the evening arrival was carefully cho- 
| sen so as not to violate the Jewish Sab- 
bath—the Egyptian white Boeing 707, its 
| red trim glistening under klieg lights, 
| rolled to a stop at Tel Aviv’s Ben Gurion 
| Airport. Israeli army trumpeters blared 
out a welcoming fanfare. As thousands 
of Israelis waved their newly purchased 
red-white-and-black Egyptian flags, out 
stepped President Anwar Sadat on a 
cred mission’’—to speak directly to the 
people of Israel about peace 
Descending the El Al ramp, Sadat was 
greeted warmly by President Ephraim 
Katzir and Premier Menachem Begin 
“Thank you,” said Sadat as he shook 
hands. Answered Begin: “You are wel- 
come. Thank you for coming to visit us.” 
Never before had the Middle East wit- 
nessed such a moment—the first visit ever 
| ofan Arab leader to the Jewish state—and 
Israelis could scarcely believe what they 
were seeing. Egypt has been an impla- 
cable enemy in four bitter Arab-Israeli 
wars that have cost countless thousands 
of lives and casualties on both sides, yet 
there was Anwar Sadat standing solemn- 
ly at attention as a military band played 
both the Egyptian national anthem and 











Sadat calls for a Palestinian homeland 





Even the U.S. had “faced reality.’ 


the Israeli Hatikvah. In the background, 
gunners fired off a 21-gun salute. 

Looking confident and relaxed, Sadat 
inspected an Israeli honor guard and 
shook hands with an astonishing array of 
Israeli dignitaries. Among those on the re- 
ceiving line: former Premiers Yitzhak 
Rabin and Golda Meir. Sadat greeted her 
with delight: “Madame, I have waited a 
long time to meet you.” He smiled broad- 
ly when introduced to Foreign Minister 
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Moshe Dayan—Israel’s great hero of the 
1967 Six-Day War—and was particularly 
eager to meet Agriculture Minister Ariel 
Sharon, who commanded Israel's Sinai 
forces in the 1973 October War. “I 
planned to catch you across the canal,” 
said Sadat, as he shook hands with Shar- 
on. He then stepped into a bulletproof lim- 
ousine for the 30-mile drive to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem. There Sadat would stay 
for two nights—at the King David 
Hotel, which Begin, then leader of the un- 
derground Irgun_ organization, had 
bombed in 1946 as part of his campaign 
to drive the British from Palestine 
Sunday, as Sadat later reminded his 
Knesset listeners, was ‘Id al-Adha, an Is- 
lamic holy day that commemorates the 
willingness of Abraham, the patriarch 
and prophet revered by Jews and Mus- 
lims alike, to sacrifice his son. The vis- 
iting President began the day with prayer 
at Al Aqsa mosque in Old Jerusalem, the 
third holiest spot in Islam. Then as a ges- 
ture to Egypt's large Coptic minority, he 
stopped at the nearby Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, which in Christian tradition 
sanctifies the spot where Jesus rose from 
the dead. With his hosts, he visited Yad 
Vashem, Israel’s memorial to the 6 mil- 
lion victims of Hitler’s Holocaust and also 
laid a wreath at Israel’s Unknown Sol- 
dier memorial outside the Knesset build- 
ing. There was a working lunch with 
Begin and Foreign Minister Moshe Da- 


yan. Sadat and his host apparently got 


along well personally. “We like each oth- 
er,” said Begin after their first private talk 
Saturday night 

At 4 in the afternoon, Sadat mounted 
the rostrum of the Knesset to deliver—in 
Arabic—a 57-minute speech notable for 
its rhetorical passion. He had come to the 
Knesset, the President said, not to sign a 
peace treaty but to break down the “bar- 
rier of suspicion, fear, illusion and mis- 
interpretation” that for so long has pre- 
vented the two neighbors from even 
talking about peace. In the strongest ac- 
knowledgment ever made by an Arab 


leader of Israel's right to exist, Sadat said, 


“You want to live with us in this part of 


| the world. We welcome you in sincerity.” 


Sadat promised that “we will accept all 
the international guarantees you might re- 
quire” through the two superpowers, one 
superpower or a collection of powers. He 
admitted that the Arab states had reject- 
ed Israel in the past, refusing to meet its 
representatives. “Yet today we agree to 
live with you,” he said. “Israel has be- 
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Clockwise from top left: Sadat puffing one of his ever- 
present pipes; with P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat; 
watching a ship transit the Suez Canal near Ismailia; 
conferring with Vice President Hosny Mubarak 


Photographs for TIME by David Hume Kennerly 
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Egypt's President, wearing Western-style leisure outfit (left) and peasant gallabiya, relaxes at his home village of Mit Abu el Kom 


Sadat: The Village Elder 


Even as a youth, Egypt’s Anwar Sadat, 
58, had an elevated sense of his own des- 
tiny. At 14, he fell into an irrigation canal 
near his home village of Mit Abu el Kom 
Saved from drowning, he was asked what 
his last thought had been as he went un- 
der the water. The answer: “If 1 drown, 
Egypt will have lost Anwar Sadat.” 
Today, Sadat governs Egypt rather 
like the paternalistic elder of a maxi- 
village, which just happens to have 39 mil- 
lion people in it. Once regarded as an im- 
petuous, dandified mediocrity, he has 
become more cautious since he succeeded 
Gamal Abdel Nasser as President in 1970 
He usually makes decisions slowly but, 
as last week’s events proved, he can make 
them very fast as well 
Sadat is a paradoxical mix of East and 
West. He likes English clothes and enjoys 
his presi al perquisites—including 
nine official residences, which he shares 
with his wife Jihan, 43. One of his homes 
is in Mit Abu el Kom. There he dons a 
peasant gallabiya to relax. He is as devout 
a Muslim as Israel's Begin is a Jew—his 
forehead bears a mark from touching it so 
Sadat playing with his grandchild, 1-year-old Sharif Marei often to the ground in prayer a 
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Israel's Premier at one of his traditional (but now discontinued) Saturday-night open-house meetings; admiring the poultry on visit to a kibbutz 


Begin: A Courtly Spartan 


Shortly after he was felled by a massive 
heart attack last March, Menachem Be- 
gin, 64, motioned his private secretary to 
his hospital bedside. She feared it might 
be his final message. Begin whispered 
‘Your new haircut suits you much better 
than the old one.” 

Kind words and an old-fashioned Eu- 
ropean courtliness are both part of the 
Begin style. So is a certain autocratic man- 
ner. There is no mistaking who runs Is- 
rael’s Cabinet sessions; smoking is forbid- 
den, aides are red, ministers are 
provided with top-secret information on 
a need-to-know basis—and heaven help 
anyone who leaks to the press. 

A man of spartan tastes, Begin ris 
at 5 to pray, eat and read the newspa- 
pers; he frequently calls editors to com- 
plain about “unfair iticism. He is at 
his desk by 7. His rambling official res- 
idence in Jerusalem is almost too big for 
him and Wife Aliza, 57, now that two of 
their three children are married. They 
also have a Tel Aviv apartment, where 
he used to hold open house for friends. It 
is perhaps his only regret as Premier that 
he has had to curtail such evenings @ | Begin with two of his grandchildren, Orit and Osnat Miloh, 8 and 6 
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Clockwise from top: Premier Menachem Begin flanked by U.S. 
Ambassador to Israel Samuel Lewis at left, Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan and Defense Minister Ezer Weizman at right; discussing the 
Sadat invitation in a huddle with Dayan; making a point firmly; speaking 
at the religious kibbutz Kfar Etzion on its tenth anniversary 
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come a fait accompli recognized by the 
whole world.” 

Sadat insisted that Israel could have 
peace with justice and security, but on 


conditions that few of his Knesset listen- | 


ers would be likely to accept. He called 
on Israel to return all Arab territory oc- 
cupied during the Six-Day War—includ- 
ing the Old City of Jerusalem—and to 
recognize “the core of the problem”: a na- 
tional homeland for the Palestinian peo- 
ple. “It is not fair,” he insisted, “to ask 
for yourself what you deny to others. Even 
the U.S., your first and foremost ally. 
chose to face reality.” 

Sadat acknowledged that he had “bro- 
ken all traditions known to warring 
states” by visiting Israel, and he loftily for- 


| gave “all those who greeted my decision 


with astonishment or called it a verbal 
maneuver for public consumption.” In an 
emotional conclusion directed to “the peo- 
ple of Israel,” Sadat besought them to 
“teach your children that what has passed 
is the end of suffering and what will come 
is a new life.” Said former Israeli For- 
eign Minister Abba Eban, an Arab lin- 
guist, when Sadat had finished: “The 


| speech itself was predictable. I could have 


written it myself. But the Middle East can 
never be the same again.” 

Responding in Hebrew, Begin re- 
minded his visitor of the long history of 
suffering and exile of the Jewish people, 
who “never for a day” had forgotten that 
Eretz Israel was their homeland. The Pre- 


| mier, who referred only sporadically to 


his written speech, provided the only sur- 
prise of the day. He declared that “our 
country is open to all the citizens of Egypt 
without any condition, and may the vis- 
itors be many.” In return, Begin said, he 
hoped to visit Cairo too, and he issued a 
call to Syria, Jordan and Lebanon “to 
come and talk to us.” 


egin was obviously signaling loud- 

est to Syrian President Hafez 

Assad, one of the Arab leaders most 

opposed to Sadat’s journey. Said the 
Premier: “There is no justification for the 
poison that comes from our northern bor- 
der.” While stressing that Israel disagreed 
with some points that Sadat had raised 
—the return of East Jerusalem to Arab 
control, for instance—Begin insisted that 
Israel and the Arabs should at least talk 
and negotiate. “Let us continue the di- 
alogue and grasp one another's hands. Is- 
rael does not wish to rule, disturb or di- 


| vide.” He looked forward finally to a day 


when the sides could exchange ambas- 
sadors and “we will have disagreements 
and discuss them like cultured nations.” 

Sadat was applauded both when he 
walked to the podium and when he fin- 
ished his address—almost unprecedented 
in the Knesset. His insistence on full re- 


| turn of the occupied territories chilled the 


| Israel's opposition parties and had a | 


atmosphere somewhat, but there was no 
abrupt foreshortening of his schedule. 
Later in the day he met with members of 





working dinner with Begin at which more | 


substantive issues were discussed than the 
speeches covered. 

Sadat’s astonishing voyage to the 
heartland of his enemy sent commenta- 
tors groping for comparisons, and their 
choices helped put some measure on the 
rarity of the event. Cairo’s leading news- 
paper, al-Ahram, judged the meeting of 
Sadat and Begin—the one a devout Mus- 
lim, the other a deeply religious Jew—to 
be the most important of its kind since 
the Prophet Mohammad made a covenant 
with the Jews of Medina 1,355 years ago. 
Some religious Jews even saw the Sadat- 
Begin meeting foreshadowed in the Torah 
text for the Sabbath (Vayishlach) to be 
read at prayer services this Saturday 
morning. It was a passage from Genesis 
describing the reconciliation of Jacob and 
his brother Esau, who fathered the Edom- 
ites, said to be forebears of today’s Arabs. 
A key passage from the reading: “Jacob 
lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold 





WEL E TO ISRAEL PRESIDENT SADAT 
; 


Egyptian and Israeli flags welcome Sadat 
The unbelievable was happening. 


Esau came ... and Esau ran to meet him, 
and embraced him, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him, and they wept.” 

Sadat is making a historic, statesman- 


like gamble that may very well change | 


the future of the Middle East—for better 
or for worse. And in accepting Sadat’s 
overtures to direct contacts, Begin has 
shown an initiative and enterprise some- 
what surprising for an old independence 
fighter and memorably different from the 
dogged, entrenched positions that were 
taken by the Labor governments that pre- 
ceded his Likud faction in power. 

As Sadat made clear in advance, the 
purpose of his trip was not to negotiate a 
separate agreement with Israel; that 
would isolate Egypt in most of the Arab 
world and possibly even lead to Sadat’s 
own downfall. Gravely concerned about 


the slow progress of pre-Geneva negoli- | 
taurants prepared for busy days. “I've 


ations, Sadat was seeking to persuade Is- 
rael to drop all preconditions and come 





to the renewed peace conference that 
President Carter has been pushing for. If 
Sadat should succeed in the talks that lie 
ahead, a negotiated settlement, after 29 
years of war and brink of war, is within 
the realm of hope. If he fails, another war 


becomes a vivid danger. In the process, | 
Sadat has put on the line his position as | 


leader of the moderate Arabs, and per- 
haps his life as well. Even before he em- 
barked on his mission, Sadat was being 
denounced in Libya, Iraq and elsewhere 
as a traitor to the Arab cause 


fanatical Arab groups, one of the saf- 

est places Sadat might have found was 

Israel. Four Israeli K fir fighters escort- 
ed the presidential plane to Ben Gurion 
Airport, which was closed to all other traf- 
fic. In Jerusalem, 10,000 policemen were 
on guard, as well as 2,000 security agents 
and a special antiterrorist commando unit 
of the Israel Defense Force. The 1,500- 
member border police was fully mobi- 
lized, and units were stationed at key 
points along Sadat’s route. There were 
blockades around the King David Hotel, 


4 ndeed, as the furies rose among more 


whose 300 guests had been politely but | 


firmly evicted. Only Egyptians were per- 
mitted to stand guard in and around Sa- 
dat’s quarters. During the President's visit 
to the Al Aqsa mosque, the Old City was 
sealed off, as was the Knesset building. 
“We cannot guarantee his survival in 
Egypt,” said one Israeli security official, 
“but here with us he is as safe as if he 
were at his well-protected palace.” 

In Israel, reported TIME Jerusalem 
Bureau Chief Don Neff, the announce- 
ment that Sadat was actually coming 
touched off an explosive emotional reac- 
tion. “People were stopping conversations 
in midsentence, nonplused. Husbands and 
wives stared at each other in disbelief. 
Knots of people gathered on the streets 
and in shocked tones tried to figure out 


| what it all meant. The unbelievable was 








happening.” 

Enthusiasm for the big event was con- 
tagious. The Tel Aviv daily Maariv 
splashed a banner headline across its front 
page in Hebrew and Arabic: WELCOME, 
PRESIDENT SADAT. Soccer fans even pro- 
posed that Sadat bring along an Egyp- 
tian squad of footballers to play a match 
against Israel’s national team. Radio Is- 
rael’s Arabic service devoted its program 


to Egyptian music, including two hit tunes | 


that sounded particularly appropriate, 
You Are Dearer Than My Eye and Visit 
Me Once a Year. At the King David Ho- 
tel, retired British Businessman Harry 
Craps, 76, cheerily vacated his room to 
make way for the visitors. Said he: “It's 
for a jolly good reason.” 


For some, the arrival of Sadat—not | 
to mention more than 2,000 newsmen | 


from around the world—created visions 
of quick profits. Hotels were quickly 
booked up to capacity, and Jerusalem res- 


massaged Henry Kissinger,” said New 
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tee Pelee ministee 


Jerusalem, November |5, 
His Excellency 

Mr. Anwar Sadat 

President of the Arab Republic of Egypt 


to visit our country. 


3S expressed to the People’s Council of Egypt, 
here with deep and positive toterest, as has becom 
that you would wish to adds 
the Knesso» 







» afd greet you upon your arrival. 

May | assure you, Mr. President, 
Government and the people of Israel, 
and cordiality. 


Yours sincerely, 


Menachem Begin 





Aboard a Historic Flight 


TIME’s Cairo bureau chief, Wilton Wynn, was the only 
American magazine journalist aboard the plane that flew 
Sadat from Abu Suweir Airport near Ismailia to Tel Aviv. A 
special guest of the Egyptian President, Wynn cabled from Je- 
rusalem this account of the historic flight: 


na chilly night lighted by a half-moon in a starry sky, 
Oo Sadat was flown by helicopter from his rest house in Is- 
mailia on the Suez Canal to the military airport at Abu Su- 
weir. About 50 local members of parliament and Sadat’s 
Cabinet waited to see him off. Wearing a gray checked suit 
and a silvery tie, the President was beaming as he hopped 
down from the helicopter and bade farewell to its crew. 

While inspecting an honor guard of lancers, he sud- 
denly glanced to his left, broke into a broad grin and roared: 
“Barbara, so you did come.” He stretched out his hand to 
greet Barbara Walters of ABC. A moment later, he was shout- 
ing “Walter!” and pumping the hand of CBs Anchorman 
Walter Cronkite, whose double interview with Sadat and 
Begin had set the stage for the visit. Sadat clearly enjoyed 
the company of these media celebrities. Aboard the plane, 
he tweaked Walters about her much-publicized ABC con- 
tract: “Barbara, you make a million dollars a year, and my 
salary is only $12,000.” “Yes, Mr. President,” she answered, 
“but you have fringe benefits, like palaces.” 

The presidential jet took off at 7:30. Sadat traveled in 
his own compartment, a tastefully decorated section fur- 
nished with swivel chairs, two soft corner couches, a TV set 
and an electronics board that flashed the altitude, speed, 
time and weather. On the walls were satellite photographs 
of Egypt, including one of the Sinai Peninsula. On the desk 
was a vase of yellow flowers. 

Sadat insisted that everybody have a quick snack (cof- 


to extend to you our cordial invitation to come to Jerusalem and 


Your Excellency's readiness to undertake such a visit 
hes been noted 


‘0 come here on Thursdey, 
11, + wuld be back from London by Wednesday 


that the Parliament, the 
will receive you with respect 












York-—born Steve Strauss, the King Da- 
vid’s masseur, “and I'd like to get my 
hands on Sadat.” Among other prepara- 
tions at Ben Gurion Airport: a quick 


1977 cleaning for the long red carpet down 


which Sadat would walk. No merchant 
was busier than Yitzhak Berman, 31, Je- 
rusalem’s only flag maker. He was called 


Cairo on to turn out 500 Egyptian flags in var- 
ious sizes for display around the city. As 
Berman and his hard-pressed helpers 

c Mr. Be ee ard oe 
PEE Ms SESE rushed to get their stitching done in time, 
On behalf of the Government of Israel | have the honour West Bank Arabs stopped outside his 


store, looked inside at what was going on, 
then strolled off, shaking their heads at 
the wonder of it all. 

Nobody in Israel was more elated 
than Menachem Begin, who had respond- 
ed to Sadat’s statesmanlike proposal with 
a statesmanlike acceptance. Like Sadat, 
he was determined to get the peace pro- 
cess moving again; visiting President Car- 
ter at the White House shortly after being 
elected Premier, Begin grandly declared 
that all things between Israel and the Ar- 
abs were negotiable. Now the Israelis, 
who have always insisted that the best 
way to negotiate was face to face, were 
about to deal in that fashion with one of 
their principal adversaries. 

The Premier postponed a visit to Brit- 
ain to accommodate Sadat and was, re- 


































fee, cheese and roast beef sandwiches) before settling down 
to talk. The President was asked if he were disturbed by the 
criticism of the trip throughout the Arab world. “Do I look 
worried?” he answered with a chuckle. “As you see, I am 
quite calm, quite happy. This is our custom in the Arab 
world. We agree on strategic issues, but maybe we don’t 
agree on tactical issues.” 

I asked Sadat how he compared this moment with the 
H-hour on Oct. 6, 1973, when he sent his army across the 
Suez Canal. He became serious and leaned forward. “I want 
to show that it would not have been necessary to do what 
we did in October of 1973 if [the Israelis] had responded to 
my diplomatic effort before.” 

Sadat emphasized that he was ready to talk substance 
with Begin, “ready to discuss everything.” He also disclosed 
that he had in his pocket some concrete proposals to make 
to Begin, but would not say what they were. Once or twice 
during the conversation, Sadat talked just a wee bit tough. 
“If they choose to start anything,” he said, “I am ready for 
it.” Another time, he warned: “If they don’t heed the real 
facts in the area, they must meet the consequences.” He 
pointedly mentioned that the second Sinai disengagement 
agreement expires next October. 

Sadat continued to talk and joke with correspondents 
even after the aircraft began its descent to Ben Gurion Air- 
port and the “fasten seat belts” sign began flashing. The 
four attractive stewardesses aboard looked frantic; finally, 
Hassan Kamel, director of Sadat’s office, had to plead with 
us: “Please return to your seats, we are almost ready to 
land.” When the wheels touched the tarmac, the passengers 
turned to each other to say “Welcome” and “Mabrouk “(con- 
gratulations). One of Sadat’s aides peered out of the win- 
dow at the brilliant red carpet leading to the ramp and the 
massive sign proclaiming WELCOME TO ISRAEL, PRESIDENT 
SADAT in Arabic, Hebrew and English. “Just look at that,” 
he said. “I never would have believed it.” 
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Silent and Sound reasons 
to give a Kodak Moviedeck projector. 


Kodak movie projectors make showing 
movies easy. Count the Kodak benefits 


Watching movies without setting 

up a screen or turning down room 
lights. Our unique pull-out viewing 
screen is ideal for small audiences 
There's also the option of projecting 
movies onto a traditional screen 


2 Bright images 


Automatic threading and automatic 
rewind 


4 Showing super 8 and 8 mm 
movies at the flip of a single switch 
on all models 
Replaying previous scenes in just 
5 seconds, and a choice of fast or 
slow motion on some models 
Low-profile design and smoke 
tinted dust covers that make these 


projectors easy to look at 





your photo dealer's soon. Ask 


to see a silent or sound model. And 
see all the silent and sound 


reasons 


) give your famil 


Moviedeck projector 
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Armco is investing 
ideas and profits 

in America’s richest 
energy resource: 








Finding smarter ways to use coal-power is Reinvesting profit in ideas. 
the specialty of Armco Steel research 
scientist David Lockmeyer. For example, 
he mixes ordinary and premium coals 
together to come up with blends that are 
hot performers. Combinations that give 
most energy from least coal, or conserve 
the expensive kinds. 

Experiments with coal by David and 
other scientists and engineers are vitally 
important to a steelmaker like Armco. 
Coal already provides about 70% of the 
energy used by our industry. Today, oil 
and natural gas reserves are dwindling. 
Armco is reinvesting profits in mines and 
research to give coal an even greater role. 

In coal and other tasks, we are using 
our best technology to find energy and 
use it efficiently. Energy that is vital to 
provide heat, light, power, jobs and useful 
products for ourselves, our children and 
those of the future. Armco is working to 


come up with some of the answers. cc) 


Responsive people in action. ARMCO 


V 


In 1976, Armco invested 
$8 million in the third expansion 
of its Research Center. It’s part 
of our continuing commitment 
to probe for new achievements 
in energy and materials tech- 
nology. Dedicated research 
builds tomorrow's standard of 
living. Reinvested profit makes 
it possible 

For acopy of “Coal—the 
key to our third century,” write 
Armco Steel Corporation, 
Dept. 57B, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio 45043. 




















Save $3. 


Sears Lots-a-Cotton Dress Shirt Sale 
is on now. 


During Sears first Lots-a-C Yotton Dress For Lots-a-Cotton—and lots of savings— 
Shirt Sale, you save $3 on the natural this is a sale too good to miss. Available 
comfort of cotton. For just $7.99, Sears in most larger Sears retail stores. 


mostly cotton woven solids, in a blend of Save $3 from Novy, 20th thru Dec. 3rd. 
60% cotton/40% polyester, combine that - —_— 


good cotton feeling with easy-care per- | PEER YS ) Le % 
formance. Woven patterns and knit solids, | [pears She WM ens Stowe 


in the same fresh blend, are also reduced. Prices higher in Alaska aad Haweil ( Seiek: Roebuck and Co, 1977 
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Woven : x , 3 
Patterns *= a Woven 


Reg. $13. 
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= 
ported an aide, “on a high.” Begin bub- 
| bled about how he would greet Sadat, 
what they would say, and what languages 
they would say it in. “If he spoke Polish, 
we could speak in Polish,” chuckled Be- 
gin, who would have had an unfair ad- 
vantage, having been born in the Polish 
city of Brest Litovsk. At a meeting of the 
central committee of his Herut Party, Be- 
| gin looked ahead to the prospect of mis- 
sions of his own: “In these matters there 
is reciprocity. One day, God willing, I 
shall visit Cairo, and I shall also go to see 
the Pyramids.” And he added, with a 


them.” 


he wonderment and euphoria in 

Israel was diluted only by doubts 

about Sadat’s true intentions. Un- 

til the Egyptian advance team ar- 
rived, some Israelis wondered whether the 
| visit would actually take place: perhaps 
it was all a ruse to lull Israel into com- 
placency. Among the skeptics was the 
army’s chief of staff, Lieut. General Mor- 
| dechai Gur, who defied a gag order from 
Defense Minister Ezer Weizman and gave 
an interview to the Hebrew daily Yedioth 
Aharonoth, in which he offered a “worst 
case” scenario. Gur suggested that Sadat 
was preparing to launch a surprise attack 
on Israeli-occupied Sinai, similar to the 
one that started the 1973 October War. 
The general warned all Israelis to be “cau- 
tious and alert” while the visit was in 
progress. 

For his brashness, Gur was repri- 
manded by Weizman (who later in the 
week was hospitalized with a broken 
ankle and bruises following a 
car accident). Top Israeli in- 
telligence officials, however, 
shared Gur’s concerns. They | 
believe that Egypt has rebuilt 
fortifications and constructed 
new minefields in Sinai, 
stepped up military maneuvers 
across the Suez Canal, and 
carried out major exercises 
| with the Russian-made 
SAM-7 Strella missiles. In 
Washington, U:S. intelligence 
officials discounted the maneu- 
ver reports as “nothing new,” 
and insisted that there had 
been no serious violations of 
the second Sinai accord re- 
ported by United Nations ob- 
servers in the area. 

More serious than the fleet- 
ing speculation about war were 
Israeli fears about the political 
impact of Sadat’s appearance 
before the Knesset. Standing in 
the Israeli parliament, the 
Egyptian President would 
have a unique pulpit. The mere 
fact of his presence made him, 
and by extension the Arabs, 
seem like the true seekers for 


smile: “After all, we helped to build 

















peace in the Middle East. The Leftist youths in Beirut 


“| Saiga, the Syrian-backed Palestinian 
group, vowed to assassinate Sadat for 
committing “the ugliest treason” in Arab 
history. Syria declared a day of mourning 
and lowered flags to half-staff. In Leba- 
non, where Syrian peace-keeping troops 
| have forbidden protest demonstrations, 
the ban was lifted during Sadat’s trip. 
Egyptian embassies were attacked in 
four capitals. In Athens, a band of Arab 
protesters were chased off with gunfire 
that killed one of them; in Beirut, anoth- 
| er man died when rocket fire hit the em- 
bassy: in Damascus, small bombs explod- 
ed outside the Egyptian building; in 
Tripoli, Libyans burned the embassy to 
the ground. Yasser Arafat, head of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, issued | 
an order of the day: “Tighten your grips | 
on your guns. For the next 48 hours any- 
thing can happen.” Moscow, which backs 
Arafat and has been at odds with Sadat 
since he expelled Soviet advisers from 
Egypt, accused him of a flirtation that 
could lead to Middle East war once more. 


A INIBSHLYN "NOW 





Former Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy 
An Egyptian Saturday Night Massacre 








intransigents, squabbling over details and | 
fearful of confronting Arabs at the ne- 
gotiating table. All that would add to the 
world pressure on Israel to move on to Ge- 
neva, where, in the Israeli view, the cards 
and the participants could be stacked | criticism, said the Sadat trip put the Arab | 
against them. No one was more aware of | world “in a precarious position.” Actu- 
these hazards, of course, than Premier | ally, the Saudis had been briefed about 
Begin. the trip and its objectives by Sadat and 

Most Arab reaction was negative, had accepted the idea. But as head ofa po- 
abusive and even violent. Libya broke re- | litically powerful Arab state and the spir- 
lations with Egypt and demanded its ex- | itual leader of Islam, King Khalid could | 
pulsion from the Arab League. Radio | not remain completely silent amid all the 
Baghdad called the trip a “Pan-Arab ca- other protests 
tastrophe” and Sadat himself a traitor. Arab opposition to the trip was based 
_on three specific worries: 1) Sa- 
“dat might abandon the Pan- 
Arab cause and seek a sepa- 
rate peace agreement with 
Israel; 2) the Egyptian Presi- 
dent, by setting foot in Israel, 
was granting de facto recogni- 
tion to a state that radical 
Arabs refuse to accept; 3) in | 
speaking to the Knesset, he 
was also acknowledging Isra- 
el’s right to consider Jerusalem 
as its capital (even the US 
maintains its embassy in Tel 
Aviv). Attempting to blunt 
such criticism in advance of his 
trip, Sadat last week flew to 
Damascus to confer with Syr- 
ian President Hafez Assad, 
who has been somewhat sus- 
picious of his Arab brother 
since the second Sinai accord 
of 1975, through which Egypt 
regained the Abu Rudeis oil- 
fields. 

During a five-hour private 
meeting, Assad argued with 
Sadat not to go, but the two 
could only agree to disagree. 
“Unfortunately, President As- 


hree moderate Arab states—Tu- 
nisia, Morocco and the Sudan 
—openly endorsed the mission, 
however. Saudi Arabia, in a mild 














ignite rubber tires to protest Sadat'’s trip go to Jerusalem,” Sadat told 
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Israelis would be viewed as the “Tighten your grips on your guns. Anything can happen. ‘9 


sad does not agree that I should | 


newsmen as he left Damascus 
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to return to Cairo, following a chilly send- 
off from Assad. In a separate interview, 
Assad said that it was “painful that I could 
not convince him nor dissuade him from 
making the trip.” Yasser Arafat also de- 
plored the mission on the ground that it 
threatened Arab unity, and pleaded with 
Sadat to cancel the trip. The embarrassed 
Arafat was sitting in the Egyptian par- 
liament as a guest when Sadat announced 
his willingness to visit Israel. “He looked 
at me and I stopped applauding.” the 
P.L.O. leader told other Arabs 


adat also had to contend with un- 
expected opposition inside his own 
government. Foreign Minister Is- 
mail Fahmy, who had thought that 
Sadat’s visit to Israel was a long-range 
proposal rather than an immediate pros- 
pect, resigned when the trip was sudden- 
ly scheduled. “I am firmly against it,” 
Fahmy told TIME Correspondent Wilton 
Wynn in Cairo. Sadat immediately of- 
fered Fahmy’s job to Egypt's second- 
ranking diplomat, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs Mohamed Riad. But he 
resigned also, in what began to resemble 
an Egyptian Saturday Night Massacre 
Sadat then named Butros Ghali, a mem- 
ber of Egypt’s Coptic Christian minority 
and an economist with little foreign af- 
fairs experience, as Acting Foreign Min- 
ister. Presumably Sadat will have to name 
an experienced diplomat to the post. Two 
plausible candidates: Ambassador to 
Washington Ashraf Ghorbal and Esmat 
Abdel Meguid, Egyptian Ambassador to 
the U.N 
The defections among his top diplo- 
mats were not auspicious omens for Sa- 
dat’s political pilgrimage, but otherwise 
he faced little opposition at home. Al- 
though a skilled professional, the abra- 
sive Fahmy is widely disliked by other 
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The sacred mission begins: Sadat waves to crowd as he arrives in Israel 
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Arab diplomats and has no power base 
in Egypt—least of all in the military. 
which for the moment backs Sadat’s ini- 
tiative. So do two of Egypt's three token 
opposition parties. Sadat also received the 
endorsement of one of his country’s high- 
est ranking Muslim leaders. Grand 
Sheikh Abdel Halim Mahmoud 
Sadat’s decision to visit Jerusalem 
assuming the Israelis were agreeable 
seemed an impetuous act to some. One 
US. diplomat saw a similarity to the hab- 
its of his own boss: “Sadat gets ideas and 
runs with them. He's a bit like Jimmy 
Carter, who sometimes says more than 
his prudent advisers think smart.” Al- 
though the timing of the trip was a dis- 
tinct surprise, Sadat’s determination to 
instigate some movement toward peace 
in the Middle East by a dramatic act 
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Jewish fighter in 1948 battle for Jerusalem 





Egyptian President reviews Israeli honor guard at Ben Gurion Airport 
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Egyptian soldier killed in Sinai in the Six-Day War lies in the sand near a knocked-out tank 
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began to take form as early as spring 

In the course of his second Middle 
East swing last August, U.S. Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance met with Sadat at the 
presidential rest house in Alexandria 
There he broke some discouraging news 
Vance. who was sounding out Israel, 
Egypt, Syria and Jordan on ways to re- 
sume the recessed Geneva conference, 
told Sadat that Jerusalem had many se- 
rious misgivings and did not appear eager 
for a Geneva meeting this year. Mena- 
chem Begin’s government was adamantly 
opposed to a Palestine | iberation Orga- 
nization presence at negotiations. By fos- 
tering new settlements on the West Bank, 
the Israeli government had made clear 
that it would not allow the establishment 


| of an autonomous Palestinian state in the 


occupied land it refers to as Judea and Sa- 


| maria. The U.S. estimate was that the Is- 


raelis would eventually go to Geneva, but 
it would be an uphill struggle merely to 
get them there 


Sadat chatting with Foreign Minister Dayan and Premier Begin at the King David Hotel 
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Vance’s gloomy estimate discouraged 
and disillusioned Sadat. Despite lingering 
Israeli suspicions of his sincerity, the 
Egyptian President has been by far the 
most accommodating Arab leader in 
seeking new ways to achieve peace An- 
other extended period of waiting for that 
goal was something that Egypt—and Sa- 
dat—could not endure. His country was 
an economic cripple, with debts of $13 bil- 
lion. It is now dependent on subsidies 
amounting to $5.4 billion from the US., 
Saudi Arabia and the other Arab oil states 
merely to keep going. Egypt's parlous eco- 
nomic situation is certainly a political haz- 
ard for Sadat. Seventy-nine people died 
during two days of food riots last Jan- 
vary in Cairo and Alexandria The vi- 
olence ended only when Sadat reluctantly 
rolled back price increases on wheat, oil 
and other staples 


aintaining that “no Arab must 
fear Geneva.” Sadat has been 
amenable to almost every rea- 
sonable formula proposed for 
getting the parties involved back to Ge- 
neva. Although Syria balked, Egypt read- 
ily endorsed, with minor reservations, the 
working paper that Carter and Vance ne- 
gotiated with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan between U.N. meetings in 
New York last month. In essence, this for- 
mula called for a united Arab delegation 
containing some Palestinian representa- 
tion, but no known members of the P.L.O 
There would be specific negotiations be- 
tween six subgroups—Israel and Egypt, 
for example, or Israel and Syria—on the 
basis of U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338, 
which call for return of occupied terri- 
tories and secure borders for all states in 
the area 

Sadat even went out of his way to pro- 
pose a resolution of the Palestinian rep- 
resentation problem that might satisfy Is- 
rael as well as his Arab colleagues. In a 
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letter to Carter last August, the contents 
of which he disclosed to visiting U.S. Con- 
gressmen in Egypt two weeks ago, he sug- 
gested that the Palestinians at Geneva 
might be represented by an academic of 
Palestinian descent teaching at an Amer- 
ican University. No names were men- 
tioned, but speculation centered on three 
potential negotiators: Edward W. Said, 42, 
a Jerusalem-born professor of English and 
comparative literature at Columbia; Ib- 
rahim Abu Lughod, 48, a native of Jaffa 
who teaches political science at North- 
western; and Walid Khalidi, a Lebanese 
national who is a visiting professor lec- 
turing on Middle East affairs at Harvard. 
Sadat said that Yasser Arafat had agreed 
to his proposal. The professors have de- 
nied receiving any offers. 

Increasingly impatient with the slow 
progress of the US. initiative, Sadat be- 
gan to think more and more about bold 
ways to break the stale- 
mate. “The Arab-Israeli 
conflict,” he told the U.S. 
Congressmen, “contains 
70% psychological prob- 
lems and 30% sub- 
stance.” What Sadat 
wanted was a move so 
dramatic that it would 
both shock and inspire 
the other parties involved 
to return to the path 
of negotiations. That 
could be only one thing, 
he eventually decided: 
speaking over the heads 
of the Israeli leaders to 
their people about peace, 
and doing so in front of 
their own parliament. 

Sadat almost casually 
tried out his idea on Ru- 
manian President Nico- 
lae Ceausescu during a visit to Bucharest 
three weeks ago. Ceausescu, who only a 
few days before had received Premier Be- 
gin, said he thought it was a sound idea. 
Sadat did not tell Carter of his idea—then 
or ever. He wanted the world to know 
that his mission was an Egyptian initia- 
tive, and not a ploy inspired by Wash- 
ington. But he felt he had to tell the Sau- 
dis. Foreign Minister Fahmy, though 
aware of Sadat’s dream, did not take the 
proposal seriously. Top Egyptian mil- 
itary commanders were also informed; 
they are as weary as Sadat is of another 
extended no-war, no-peace limbo. If the 
mission did not succeed, they warned him, 
Egypt would have no choice but to pre- 
pare for an inevitable war. 

A trip to Jerusalem represented some- 
thing of a reversal of Sadat’s previously 
stated positions. As recently as February, 
Sadat told TIME that “as long as there is 
an Israeli soldier on my land I am not 
ready to contact anyone in Israel at all.” 
In discussing a possible end to hostilities 
between Israel and Egypt, Sadat has long 
argued that normal relations could not be 
restored immediately after a peace treaty 
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was signed. He has cited as precedent the 
22 years that it took for the U.S. to ac- 
knowledge a Communist regime in Pe- 
king. Lately, however, Sadat has suggest- 
ed in interviews that the evidence of real 
peace desired by Israel—open borders, an 
exchange of diplomats, trade—could take 
place within five years after a treaty rath- 
er than a generation. By visiting Jerusa- 
lem even before a treaty is signed or even 
in sight, Sadat has signaled that perhaps 
no such hiatus will be necessary at all. 
When Sadat told the Egyptian as- 
sembly of his willingness to go to Je- 
rusalem, he was suspected of having re- 
verted to his rhetorical excesses of the 
past. In 1972, for example, he explained 
how an Egyptian attack on Israeli ar- 
mored forces in Sinai had been aborted 
because of sudden “fog” over the Suez 
Canal. In fact, it had been a clear day, 
on which both sides could see forever. 





At this point of swelling disbelief that 


Sadat was serious, Menachem Begin 
showed that he too could be an innova- 
tive statesman. Although he may private- 
ly have been trying only to call Sadat’s 
bluff, the Israeli Premier accepted Sadat’s 
proposal. The commitments were firmed 
up, in an extraordinary act of television 
diplomacy, during interviews with An- 
chorman Walter Cronkite on last Mon- 
day’s CBS Evening News (see box). Begin 
thereupon summoned the Knesset to pro- 
vide the necessary authorization.* 
Although Washington was surprised 
by these events, the U.S. readily agreed 
to serve as “postman’’—the good-natured 
term of Ambassador Samuel Lewis in Je- 
rusalem. At the Knesset, Lewis picked up 
the formal invitation that Sadat had re- 
quested. The message was cabled from the 
embassy in Tel Aviv to Ambassador Her- 
mann Eilts in Cairo—with, of course, a 
copy to Washington. Eilts in turn person- 


*Sadat is the fourth head of state to address the 
Knesset. The others: the President of Iceland, As- 
ir Asgeirsson, in 1966; the President of Malawi, 
asti Kamuzu Banda, in 1968; and the Pres- 
ident of Costa Rica, Daniel Oduber Quirds, last year. 








ally delivered the invitation to Sadat and 
cabled back to Jerusalem the Egyptian 
President's affirmative response. 

While final negotiations for the trip 
were taking shape, the U.S. was on the 
sidelines cheering. Along with playing 
postman, Washington provided security 
and intelligence information to both par- 
ties—but carefully refrained from offering 
too much advice. The main fear of US. 
diplomats was that Israel might overplay 
its hand, which could have disastrous re- 
sults; but State Department analysts also 
felt that Begin and Sadat understood each 
other and each other’s needs and would 
get along. President Carter chatted with 
the two by telephone before the visit. Sa- 
dat said he was “excited, enthusiastic and 
confident”; the President hoped the trip 
would clear the way for “a just and last- 
ing peace” and said “the eyes of the world 
are on you.” Premier Begin thanked Car- 
ter particularly for U.S. 
help in expediting the in- 
vitation and the response. 

As elsewhere around 
the world, there was deep 
concern in Washington 
about the eventual conse- 
quences of Sadat’s mis- 
sion. A former American 
diplomat who knows the 
Egyptian President well 
feared that Sadat had act- 
ed as much out of desper- | 
ation as inspiration. A | 
moderate who genuinely | 
wants peace, Sadat may 
have suspected that he 
faced a hopeless fate at 
Geneva unless the format 
and the atmosphere were 
changed. He would not 
be able to work anything 
out with the Israelis, and 
his strategy would be vetoed by the Syr- 
ians and the Soviets at every turn. In that 
climate, Sadat could not survive. This vet- 
eran diplomat believes there is a chance | 
that Sadat’s gamble may succeed—if only 
because Begin sees the problem of Ge- 
neva in much the same way Sadat does. 


he great, unanswered question 

about Sadat’s trip is whether Ge- 

neva, all of a sudden, becomes ir- 

relevant—and perhaps even a pro- 
cedural obstacle to progress in the Middle 
East. Despite Sadat’s solemn promise to 
other Arab leaders that he will not ne- 
gotiate a separate peace with Israel, he 
and Begin will almost certainly explore 
the possibility of a third accord that would 
restore more of Sinai to Egyptian con- 
trol. For his part, Begin made it clear that 
he does not intend to use Sadat’s visit as 
an occasion to divide the Arabs. “We are 
a small country seeking peace, true peace, 
with true security, and we have no in- 
tention of causing division between the 
Arab states.” But Begin would be delight- 
ed if Jordan’s King Hussein, or even Syr- 
ia’s Assad, were to visit Jerusalem and 
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THERE ARE MANY NEW WAGONS. BUT THERE IS ONLY ONE TOWN & COUNTRY. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW SIZE 
1978 CHRYSLER LeBARON 
TOWN & COUNTRY. 


















' Méet'the miostJuriricus!Town & Country of them all: 
cea Chrysler's new LeBaron Town & Country; A more efficient size wagon 
ee th with’a*look and feel reminiscent of the original handcrafted mountain ash 
»\ ; and'mahogany woodwork, With a grand list of standard features. 
Ns a ys he This new LeBaron Town & Country offers you the finest Chrysler options 
' available. A new 4-speaker digital stereovsystem. A digital clock, accurate 
—— to within oné minute per month. You can even order genuine leather seating, 
= ks specially’soft to the touch. 
Yet, this new LeBaron Town & Country is even more affordable than last 
‘ : 
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year's Town & Country. 

There are many new wagons, but there is still only 
one Town & Country. 

And that's the way it will always be. 

Buy or Lease the new LeBaron Town & Country at your 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer's. 


CHRYSLER LeBARON. THE NEW SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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discuss their particular problems with 
the Israeli government. That, of course, 
is unlikely to happen—at least until the 
dust has settled from Sadat’s pioncering 
venture. 

After 29 years of bloodshed, few peo- 
ple have much reason to be optimistic 
about the Middle East. Thus even those 
who hoped that Sadat’s incredible mis- 
sion to Jerusalem would succeed had se- 
rious reservations about its chances. In- 
deed, all sorts of disasters were 
| conceivable if Sadat were to return 
home without a concession for Egypt, 
and without an encouraging message for 
angry Arab leaders elsewhere in the Mid- 
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dle East. Sadat would become an as- 
sassination target for vengeful rejection- 
ists. He could lose the support of Egypt's 
military, and perhaps be ousted in a 
coup. If other Arab states felt that Sa- 
dat was concerned only with Egypt's par- 
ticular problems, there could be a split 
in Arab ranks that would make Geneva 
—or any other forum for overall peace 
talks—impossible 

Even as he expressed his pain over 


| Sadat’s determination to go ahead with 


the sacred mission, Syria’s Assad admit- 
ted that “things have changed.” They cer- 
tainly have. For the first time, an Arab 
head of state had discussed the prob- 





lems of the Middle East with an Israeli | 


leader not in secret but in the open—as 
equals and partners. As the Israeli daily 
Haaretz put it, in an editorial marking 
the occasion, there was now “a gap in 
the wall of Arab hostility.” True peace 
in the Middle East will not come until 
that wall comes down, and until the “psy- 
chological problems” on both sides that 
Sadat spoke of are eradicated. To judge 
by the initial bitter reaction in the Arab 
world to last week’s mission, peace may 
take a long time and a lot more jour- 
neys. But, thanks to the imagination and 
courage of Anwar Sadat, at least the 


gap in the wall is there sl 





Behind Cronkite’s Coup 


n 44 years as a journalist, Walter Cronkite has covered 

his share of wars, assassinations, summit conferences and 
space shots, but few scoops were as sweet as this one. “There 
was a lot of desk-slapping and hot-diggity-damns around 
here,” the anchorman beamed, after Egyptian President Sa- 
dat and Israeli Premier Begin were shown agreeing, on Cron- 
kite’s CBS Evening News last Monday, to schedule their his- 
toric meeting in Jerusalem. Says Cronkite: “We knew we 
were on top of something big.” 

Newspapers around the country credited Cronkite with 
clearing the way for a meeting. Only television, print jour- 
nalists conceded, could telescope time and distance to put 
the pair in contact so dramati- 
cally. In praising “Cronkite di- 
plomacy,” New York Times Col- 
umnist William Safire hyperbol- 
ically insisted that “it took 
Walter Cronkite of CBS, placing 
an electronic hand on the backs 
of Israel and Egypt, to bring them 
together.” But did he? Examined 
closely, Cronkite’s big score was 
largely a triumph of personality 
and packaging and partly a mat- 
ter of luck. 

The race to bring Sadat and 
Begin together began as a three- 
way scramble among the US. 
commercial networks on Nov. 
12, when Begin was quoted in 
U.S. newspapers as welcoming a 
visit from Sadat. CBS then asked 
its bureaus in Cairo, Tunis and Washington to approach 
Egyptian officials about arranging a satellite interview be- 
tween Sadat and Cronkite, who had met each other on sev- 
eral previous occasions. The pair taped an exchange the 
following Monday, Nov. 14. “Under my suggestive ques- 
tioning,” Cronkite recalled, “Sadat said he could go [to Is- 
rael] within a week, as soon as he had an official invitation. 
But we hadn’t laid any lines to Begin for his response, so we 
had to scramble.” 

The network’s Tel Aviv bureau manager, Joel Bern- 
stein, caught up with Begin 6% hr. later at the city’s Hil- 
ton hotel. Bernstein led Begin to a room that CBS had 
hastily rented and equipped with a satellite link to New 
York. Cronkite and Begin then taped a long-distance in- 
terview; 24 min. of highlights were fitted together with 
3% min. of Cronkite’s earlier Sadat interview and broad- 
cast that night on the Evening News. “I don’t see anything 
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Anchorman-diplomat and friends on CBS Evening News 


extraordinary about it,” says Cronkite. “It was just a nor- 
mal day’s work in news gathering.” 

While CBS was preparing its interviews, NBC was also try- 
ing valiantly to collar Sadat. But the network’s man in Cairo 
John Palmer, was out of the country and could not get a 
plane back in time for the Monday newscast, “We were 
sunk by a goddam jet.” grumbled a producer at NBC. (The 
network got to Sadat only in time for the following night’s 
broadcast.) NBC did manage a satellite conversation on Mon- 
day between Begin and Anchorman John Chancellor, taped 
only minutes after the Israeli had finished with Cronkite 
NBC had to borrow the same hotel room and satellite lines 
that CBS had arranged for. Sniffs a CBS spokeswoman: “We 
didn’t even charge them for the room.” 

ABC executives insist that they were the first to think of 
,, 4 joint interview. Three days be- 
* fore Cronkite’s coup, the network 

began seeking agreement from 
Begin and Sadat for an unprec- 
edented televised dialogue, dur- 
ing which an invitation could be 
made and accepted directly 
When ABC Correspondent Peter 
Jennings in Cairo broached the 
idea to Sadat during an untele- 
vised discussion Monday, Sadat 
said he would go before the Knes- 
set, if formally invited. That night 
ABC news showed Jennings para- 
phrasing his talk with Sadat, and 
then cut toa taped interview with 
Begin, who offered Sadat a ver- 
bal invitation. “Cronkite took 
credit for breaking the log jam.” 
groused ABC News and Sports 
President Roone Arledge. “We talked to Sadat first, to Be- 
gin first—we were first all the way.” Arledge may be tech- 
nically correct, but the CBS juxtaposition of Begin and Sadat 
answering questions by satellite from an insistent Cronkite 
was vastly more dramatic. Moreover, only Cronkite got Sa- 
dat to say he was willing to make the Jerusalem trip within 
a week. Conceded an Arledge aide last week: “CBS ought to 
be congratulated. It was dynamite TV.” 

Cronkite has no plans to extend his brief but successful 
career in international mediation. “I don’t think a journal- 
ist should become involved in high-level diplomacy,” he says 
“but it is a journalist's duty to pursue these diplomatic pro- 
nouncements. I wasn’t trying to get this meeting started 
My official attitude is I couldn’t care less about it, though I 
can't help believing it will be important and helpful. Maybe 
we [at CBS] were catalysts. But then. maybe they would 
have gotten together without us.” 
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HORN OF AFRICA 


Russians, Go Home! 





A gaggle of Russians, the first of many 
such groups to run the same gauntlet last 
week, gathered in the hot, squalid main 
hall of Mogadishu airport to await an 
Aeroflot flight to Aden. Somali customs 
officials, who normally give departing 
passengers a bored wave-through, set 
upon the sweating travelers with mali- 
cious grins, demanding that they open 
every suitcase for an item-by-item inspec- 
tion. At the airport bar, quarrels broke 
out as the bartender doubled the price of 
Cokes. A Western TV cameraman re- 
cording the pandemonium took an elbow 
in the ribs from an incensed Russian. 

Thus planeload by sweltering plane- 
load did the remaining 1,500 Soviet per- 
sonnel and some 45 Cuban comrades 
depart Somalia, one of the Kremlin’s old- 
est foreign-aid footholds in black Africa. 
As one group was preparing to leave, an 
American Air Force 707 landed, bear- 
ing a US. congressional delegation on 
its way to lunch with Somali President 
Mohamed Siad Barre. The delegation’s 





cidence, to be sure, but the symbolism 
was unmistakable. 
As had been predicted, the Somalis 


nounced their three-year-old friendship 
treaty with the Soviet Union, and they 
| asked the Russians to vacate the Soviet- 





WL Naval facilities used by Soviets 
_— Naval facilities used by U.S. 
YX Bases now closed to Soviets 





TIME Map by PJ. Pugliese 


| long-scheduled arrival was sheer coin- | 


were throwing the Russians out. They de- | 








The Somalis cut loose from Moscow 


I was hardly a dignified leave-taking. | built naval base at the Somali port of Ber- 


bera on the Gulf of Aden. Soviet military 
and civilian advisers were ordered to get 
out of the country on a week's notice, leav- 
ing just seven U.S.S.R. embassy employ- 
ees in Mogadishu—the exact size of the 
Somali embassy staff in Moscow. Simul- 
taneously, the Somalis broke off diplomat- 
ic relations with Cuba 


The break was all but inevitable in | 


view of the massive support that Moscow 
and Havana have been sending to Ethi- 
opia, the Somalis’ enemy. The Somalis 
had known for at least three years that 
the Kremlin, for all its protestations of 
good intentions toward Somalia, was forg- 
ing new ties with Addis Ababa. Then war 
broke out in Ethiopia’s Ogaden desert last 
July between Ethiopian forces and the 
ethnic Somalis who live there; the insur- 
gents are backed and armed by Mogadi- 
shu. After that, the Somalis quickly re- 
alized that, as one official puts it, “our 
brothers were being killed by bullets sup- 
plied by the people who said they were 
our friends.” 

The Soviets had been aiding Somalia 
ever since the early 1960s, helping to 
make it one of the best-armed nations in 
Africa, with a 22,000-man army, three 
MiG-equipped fighter squadrons and six 
tank battalions. Until the mid-1970s Ethi- 
opia, under the late Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie, received substantial aid and arms 
from the U.S. But after the Emper- 
or’s overthrow in 1974 by a leftist 
junta, Addis Ababa’s relations with 
the US. cooled. Despite their ties 
to Somalia, the Russians saw a 
chance to establish a presence in 
Ethiopia, which is almost ten times 
as populous as Somalia and whose 
ancient feudal society might prove 
more receptive to Soviet socialism 
over the long run than Muslim So- 
malia had been. Many observers 


believed they could continue to 
have it two ways: maintaining close 
ties with both Mogadishu and Ad- 
dis Ababa while tlting toward 
Ethiopia in the current war. 

If so, they underestimated the 
fiercely independent Somalis. In 
late August, Barre made his final 
trip to Moscow, where he was 
snubbed by Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev and was refused the 
heavy weapons he sought. Barre 
then visited Saudi Arabia, whose 
leaders had been trying to woo him 
away from Moscow for at least 
three years as part of their anti- 
Communist strategy to reinforce 
moderate regimes along the Red 
Sea and on the Horn of Africa. 
Barre came away from Jeddah with 
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think Moscow diplomats genuinely | 





Cubans board plane at Mogadishu 





The price of Cokes doubled 


a reported promise of $300 million; in re- 
turn, he presumably promised the Saudis 





his own good time. 





that he would get rid of the Russians in | 


The result so far is something of a geo- | 


political standoff. The Soviets have lost 
their primary Indian Ocean naval facil- 
ity, but can probably find some kind of al- 
ternative—possibly on Ethiopia's Red Sea 
| coastline. They have exchanged the 
friendship of Somalia for that of a far big- 
ger country. But Ethiopia is an extreme- 
ly fragile ally that is fighting wars in its 
northern province of Eritrea as well as 


the Ogaden, and is led by an unstable jun- | 


ta. Only last week the junta executed its 
second in command, Lieut. Colonel 
Atnafu Abate 


he West, for its part, expects to form 
closer but hardly client-style ties to So- 
malia. The US. is ready to resume eco- 
nomic assistance, after a hiatus of six 
years, at the level of about $10 million a 
year. West Germany, grateful for Soma- 
lia’s help in its Mogadishu skyjacking res- 
cue operation last month, will provide $17 
million over the next 14 months. But nei- 
ther the U.S. nor any other Western coun- 
try is anxious to lavish much military aid 
on Somalia while it is still at odds with 
Ethiopia 
For the moment, the Ogaden war re- 
mains a stalemate, with Somali forces 
| holding most of the disputed territory and 
maintaining pressure on the strategic 
Ethiopian-held towns of Harar and Dire 
Dawa. Most diplomatic sources in Moga- 
dishu believe, however, that when new 
shipments of heavy Soviet military equip- 
ment already in Ethiopia begin to show 
up in the field, the tide of battle could 
well turn against the Somalis tt] 
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Cartwheels" luggage lets you do it your- 
self. Without doing yourself in. It looks — 
and packs —just like a regular Samsonite 
suitcase. No bulky wheels stick out on the 
Lore) aceliim 

But just lift the hidden, rigid handle, tilt 
the bag onto its recessed wheels, and roll 
it away. 

You can go far, with Cartwheels. 


© Samsonite’ 


Samsonite’s got your bag. 














CARS THAT CO 






E 1978 


YOUR FAITH Ih 


If you feel that car companies 
arent building cars the way they 
used to, we've got news for you. 

Youre not alone. 

A national poll shows that 64% 
of the American people think the 
quality of new cars has declined in 
the past ten years. 

In the face of this loss of con- 
fidence in new cars, we confidently 
introduce our new Volvos. 

You see, another national survey 
shows that people who bought new 
Volvos were happier than people 
who bought new Impalas, Sevilles, 
LTDs, Cutlasses, Regals, Cordobas 
and 42 other cars from G.M., Ford, 
Chrysler and AMC? 

Volvo owners gave their cars 


higher ratings on all kinds of things. 


The quality of workmanship, 
both inside and out. Interior room- 
iness and comfort (Volvo owners, 
in fact, gave higher ratings to their 
cars comfort than Cadillac owners 
gave to Cadillacs). Maneuverability 


* Survey conducted among owners of new cars bought in May, 1977 “Suggested retail pri 


and ease of steering. Safety. And 
value for the money. 

If these are the kinds of things 
you've been searching for in a car, 
come and look at a Volvo. This 
year, there are more than ever to 
look at. 

You can choose a 2-door or 
4-door sedan, or a 5-door wagon. 
From either our Volvo 240 series. 
Or from our luxurious series of 
Volvo 260s. 

Or, for a more personal level of 
performance, the Volvo 242 GT 
sports sedan. 

For those who demand uncom- 
promised elegance in a car, we offer 
the new Volvo 262 C. A limited 
edition Volvo designed in collab- 
oration with the master Italian 
designer, Bertone. 

Volvos start at $6,645: 

Which may sound like a lot. 
Until you realize you get something 
very important for the money. 

A car you can believe in. 


ce POE. local taxes. dealer preparation, delivery charges and Lambda Sond™ units additional 





VOLVOS. 
ULD RESTORE 
i CARS. 
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VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 














1978. Whata 


colorful year of 
TIME to give for 
Christmas? 


In fact, 1978 promises to he 
the most colorful vear in TIME'S 
history. Because TIME has just 












dramatically increased its use of 
color photography to enhance 
every section of the magazine 

So now from the continuing 
power struggles in Peking to the 
new powder kegs in the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America 
from the latest breakthroughs in 
medicine to discoveries in space 
and the finest in movies, plays and 
books—every week of 1978, vour 
giftof TIME will wrap up the most 
interesting and significant news 
in fast, sharp, memorable writing 
and vivid full-color photography 

The cost ofa vear'’s gift sub- 
scription? Only $20, at the money 
saving Christmas rate. (Regular 
rate: 526.) Just fillin and mail 
the attached card, Or phone 800 
621-8200 toll free. (In Ilinois, 
800-972-8302.) As soon as we 
have year eeder well rush vou 
TIME Christmas cards to 
announce vour gifts with 

Right now, why not sit down 
and give a whole vear for eva 
mas? For thinking people, TIME 

1978 is now one of the most 
colortul vilts vou could think of 





Canada, 820 4 vear Elsewhere in the world, #2 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Inquest into a Curious Death 





Lawyer: What right did you have to 
keep a man in chains for 48 hours?... lam 
asking for the statute. 

Witness: We don t work under statutes. 

Lawyer: Thank you very much, Col- 
onel. That is what we always suspected 


he lawyer was Sydney Woolf Ken- 
tridge. one of South Africa’s most 
able trial attorneys; the witness was Col- 
onel Pieter Johannes Goosen, the officer 
| in charge of security police at Port Eliz- 
abeth. Their angry exchange in Pretoria 
last week provided the dramatic high 
point of an extraordinary public inquest 
into the death of Black Consciousness 
Leader Stephen Biko. 





of black political activists, had been ar- 
rested on Aug. 18 near Grahamstown in 
the Eastern Cape district and, under the 
country’s tough Terrorism Act, detained 
in Port Elizabeth without trial. On Sept. 
11, he was transferred to Pretoria’s Cen- 
tral Prison, 750 miles to the north; the 
next night he was found dead in his cell. 
Black political prisoners often die in 
South African prisons; at least 21 have 
done so during the past 18 months. 
| Official inquests usually attribute 
their deaths to suicide or implausi- 
ble accidents such as slipping in a 
prison shower. Biko’s death looked 
particularly suspicious: the govern- 
ment at first blamed it on the effects 
of a six-day hunger strike, but the 
200-Ib., 6 ft. 2 in. Biko had seemed 
too healthy to have succumbed to 
| malnutrition so quickly. After an 
autopsy showed that Biko had suf- 
fered serious head injuries, the 
scheduled proceedings into his case 
attracted wide attention. 
To its credit, South Africa’s ju- 
dicial system chose to accommo- 
date that public concern. The case 
was assigned to a galleried court- 
room in a former synagogue con- 
verted to judicial use several years 
ago. There each morning Biko's 
widow Ntsiki and other relatives, 
still dressed in deep mourning, as- 
sembled silently in the front row. 
Some 250 other spectators packed 
the remaining seats. Presiding over 
| the inquest was Chief Pretoria Mag- 
istrate Martinus Prins. But the man 
who dazzled the courtroom was 
Kentridge, 55, a defense veteran of 
some of South Africa’s landmark 
political trials over the past two dec- 
ades, whose services were secured 
by Biko's family. 
From the beginning it was clear 
that there was a lot in the case to be 








Biko, 30, leader of a new generation | 


For vivid moments, it took on the aura of a political trial 


ous revolutionary who had attacked his 
interrogators and had been “subdued.” In 
the scuffle, they alleged, he had hit his 
head against a wall and thereafter became 
incoherent and comatose 

Under Kentridge’s cross-examina- 
tion, police witnesses revealed that Biko 
had been kept naked and chained in his 
cell for most of the 26 days he spent in de- 
tention—as well as during two full nights 
of interrogation. During the last 24 hours 
of his life, he had been driven, still un- 
clothed but covered by a blanket, in the 
back of a police Land-Rover all the way 
to Pretoria, where he died of the head in- 
juries 14 hours later. 

There were gaping contradictions in 
the police testimony. Major Harold Sny- 
man, head of the five-man interrogating 
team, testified that Biko, when shown sev- 
eral statements of “confession” written by 
friends, had “jumped up like a man pos- 
sessed, grabbed a chair and threw it at 
me.” Snyman then gave a vivid demon- 
Stration of how Biko had hit his head dur- 
ing the outburst—only to admit later that 
he had not seen the final incident him- 
self. In subsequent testimony, two wit- 


Attorney Kentridge driving home a point in Pretoria 
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Artist's conception of Biko in prison cell 
Gaping contradictions in the testimony 





nesses offered sharply varying accounts 
of the same interview. Furthermore, it was 


disclosed that the “confessions” Snyman | 


referred to were actually dated between 
Sept. 20 and Sept. 30—a week or more 
after Biko’s death 
AL its most gripping. the inquest took 
on the aura of a political trial. An excerpt 
from another duel between Kentridge and 
Goosen: 
Kentridge: Would you keep a dog 
chained up in this way for 48 hours? 

Goosen: If a dog is absolutely 
dangerous, I would probably do it. 

Kentridge: He was so dangerous 
he had to lie on his mat in chains 
for 48 hours? 

Goosen: | had to protect him 

Kentridge: You certainly suc- 
ceeded, Colonel Goosen; he never 
got out of your hands. 

Among the questions still to be 
answered: Why did the police at 
Port Elizabeth fail to tell the ex- 
amining doctors that Biko had suf- 
fered a head bump? Why did the 
doctors fail to diagnose the brain in- 
jury, even though they all noticed 
that Biko was incoherent? Why was 
a dying man subjected to a 14%- 
hour road trip to Pretoria? And 
what ever happened to the story 
that he had been on a hunger 
strike? 


hen the inquest continues this 
week, Kentridge is expected to 
attempt to show that Biko received 
his fatal head injury a full day 
before the alleged struggle with 
the police. Presumably he will also 


28 affidavits sworn to by policemen 
and doctors, not one mentioned that 
Biko had knocked his head against 
a wall. Kentridge’s implicit point: 
that the story was invented later 
by one or more of the participants 
to head off a possible murder 








curious about. The security police 
maintained that Biko was a danger- 
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“Would you keep a dog chained in this way for 48 hours?” 
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| BRITAIN 
When Firemen 
Stop Fighting 
Ultimate sidewalk supers 
n 2 a.m. darkness, a fire alarm clanged 


Dative at the barracks of Britain’s Gren- 
adier Guards in the Chelsea section of 
London. Guardsmen scrambled aboard 
two old-fashioned civil defense fire trucks 
and sped toward a blaze reported out of 
control in the student quarters of King’s 
| College Hospital Medical School. When 
the troops arrived 15 minutes later, after 
taking one wrong turn, their low-pressure 
pumps failed to hose water as high as the 
third floor; flames were already licking 
at the roof. Worse, ladders extended only 
to the second floor. Finally deciding to 
fight the blaze from above, the soldiers 
| climbed to the roof and managed to ex- 
tinguish the flames after a 90-minute bat- 
tle. Said an experienced fireman disgust- 
edly watching the amateurish operation 
“We could have done it in ten minutes.” 
Perhaps. But in Britain last week, fire- 
men were the ultimate sidewalk super- 
intendents, watching flames engulf the 
buildings that they normally try to save 
For the first time in its 59-year history, 
the British Fire Brigades Union had 
called a nationwide strike, ordering the 
country’s 32,000 full-time firemen not to 
answer alarms. The government of Prime 
Minister James Callaghan rushed in 
10,000 soldiers, most of whom had re- 
ceived only a few days training in rudi- 
mentary fire fighting. At week’s end 33 
Royal Air Force fire teams were dis- 
| patched to 13 cities to aid beleaguered sol- 
diers. Thanks to the valiant service of the 
emergency recruits, no major catastrophe 
had occurred, and no deaths were direct- 
ly attributable to the strike—but the dan- 
ger was there, hour by hour 
The strikers, who earn $121 a week 
after four years service, demanded a 20% 
pay hike that would, the union claims, 
boost their salaries to the current aver- 
age wage for Britain’s industrial workers 
plus a 10% bonus for hazardous duty 
(New York City firemen with similar ex- 
perience make $385 a week.) But to com- 
bat Britain’s inflation rate, now 15.6% an- 
nually, Callaghan’s Labor government 
has set a 10% ceiling on all union pay in- 


creases over the next year 
jp many Britons expressed sym- 
pathy for the firemen’s cause, their 
patience is bound to be tried if the strike 
drags on. In Glasgow, a fire in a textile 
| factory got away from a company of 80 
troops and raged for twelve hours. The 
building burned to the ground. As soldiers 
stood by helplessly without enough foam 
spreaders and breathing equipment, 
which strikers had refused to hand over, a 
| 30-hour blaze engulfed a $140 million 
power plant east of London 








The World 








Troops dousing King's College Hospital blaze 
The situation could have been catastrophic 





For some firemen, picket duty took 
second place to heroic professionalism in 
the face of sudden danger. When troopers 
failed to check a blaze spreading through 
London’s St. Andrew's Hospital, six strik- 
ers donned breathing equipment and 
rushed into the burning building. “For 
God’s sake, it was a hospital,” said one 


| “This was no time for striking.” At week's 


end, with no settlement in sight, it looked 
as if the main thing separating Britain 
from a maior fire disaster was luck 


The British Labor government was 
also spared a possible political calamity 
last week as the House of Commons voted 
a “guillotine,” or cloture, motion to limit 
debate on Labor's historic plan to grant 
partial home rule to Scotland and Wales 
The legislation would authorize the Scot- 
tish Assembly to pass and administer laws 
dealing with such issues as education, 
health. housing and transportation; the 
Welsh would be granted more limited 
powers in the administration of laws 
passed by Westminster. It was a crucial 
victory for Prime Minister Callaghan, 
who had made home rule—“devolution,” 
in the British phrase—the linchpin of his 
legislative program this year. After debat- 
ing both bills for a total of 28 days, Com- 
mons must then cast a final vote—which 
now seems certain to be one of approval 
The House of Lords is permitted to amend 
the legislation, and then Scotland and 
Wales must ratify the acts in regional ref- 
erendums. Polls indicate that the vote in 
Scotland will probably be favorable. The 
Welsh, wary of replacing what they con- 


| sider second-class citizenship with sec- 


ond-class home rule, are far less certain to 
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FRANCE 


The Left 

At City Hall 

Even in Reims, they have 
stopped toasting each other 





Acrimony between the feuding leaders 
of France's so-called Union of the Left last 
week bubbled to yet another boiling point 
Communist Party Boss Georges Marchais 
threatened to destroy what remained of the 
troubled alliance if Francois Mitterrand’s 
Socialists continued resisting Red demands 
for an election platform calling for a sweep- 
ing nationalization of the French economy 
But for all the political heaves caused by 
the Marchais- Mitterrand battle on the na- 
tional level, the Union de la Gauche con- 
tinued to control the governments of 153 of 
France's 221 largest cities, a tally rung up 
last March in its most impressive electoral 
showing to date. To assess how the deepen- 
ing split within the French left at the top has 
affected politics on the municipal level 

where the left already holds a large mea- 
sure of power—TIME Paris Bureau Chief 
Henry Muller last week visited the left-run 
provincial city of Reims. His report 
T° most outsiders. Reims (pop. 190,000) 
is best known as the world capital of 
champagne, 34.3 million gallons of which 
are produced each year from the pale 
white grapes of surrounding vineyards 
Until 1977 the bubbly was also the local 
political king: Reims’ mayor for the pre- 
vious 18 years had been Jean Taittinger 
scion of a wealthy champagne family and 
a prominent Gaullist. But living condi- 
tions for Reims’ substantial working-class 
population were no cause for toasts at the 
end of Taittinger’s reign. Since 1960, 
Communist membership has increased 





Reims Mayor Claude Lamblin 





Not exactly a champagne year 





accept London’s proffered gift 
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“Smoking. 
Here’s what I'm 
doing about it.’ 


~ 


a 





“I like the taste of a 
good cigarette and | 
don’t intend to settle 
for less. But like a lot 


a lot of taste. And 

with much less tar 
than what I'd 
smoked before. 














of people I'm also “What am | 
aware of what's being doing about smok- 
said. And like a lot of ing? I'm smoking 
people I began search- Vantage.” 


ing for a cigarette that 
could give me the taste 
I like with less tar. 

“[ thought there 
would be a lot of brands 
to choose from. There were. 
Until I tasted them. Then I 
knew there was no choice at 
all. | either had to stay with my 
high-tar cigarettes. Or suck air. 

“Then I found Vantage. It's 
everything the ads say it is. A 
cigarette that doesn't give you just a 
lot of promises. What it really gives is 


G.S poli | 


Edmonds, Washington 


Vantage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 





FILTER: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine 
MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar",0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. ‘7 


| 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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more than tenfold, and in the 1977 mu- 
nicipal elections a majority of voters cast 
their ballots for Communist Claude 
Lamblin, 40, a teacher at a school for re- 
tarded children. 

Eight months of leftist government 
have brought about little visible change. 
The local cinema is playing Star Wars, 
municipal tax bills went out last month 
on schedule, and the jobless rate remains 
the same. Says Lamblin, who with his ca- 
sual manner and boyish looks seems more 
like an up-and-coming technocrat than a 
militant Communist: “Our main priority 
was that the life of the city continue.” 
Lamblin’s team did make a few symbolic 
gestures. With Socialist support, they cut 
the price of school lunches for poor chil- 
dren, made public transportation free for 
the unemployed, subsidized telephone in- 
stallation fees for the aged, and offered 
to pay the wages of municipal workers 
who went on strike. 

Yet so far the Communists’ most no- 
table accomplishment is the single-mind- 
edness with which they have tried to seize 
the levers of local power, often trampling 
on their Socialist allies in the process, So- 
cialist Alderman Pierre Pinon, who is in 
charge of local cultural affairs, discovered 
one day that the Communists had hired 
one of their own—and a relative of the 
mayor's, at that—for a job in his depart- 
ment. When a Reims street was renamed 
in honor of Chilean Marxist Salvador 
Allende, the Socialists, who also pay hom- 
age to Allende’s memory, were shut out 
of the ceremony. 

Last month the Reims Socialists final- 
ly decided they had suffered enough. “We 
want unity of the left,” said Georges Co- 
lin, leader of the local Socialist group. 
“But this implies being able to exercise 
all our responsibilities, and that has not 
been the case so far.” To underscore their 
discontent, the Socialists voted against 
a supplementary budget requested by 
Lamblin. Last week, in retaliation, the 
Communists voted against a Socialist pro- 
posal to create a new department of urban 
affairs for the district 





Pp ublicly, both parties are still trying to 
play down their differences. One 
Communist alderman says the Socialists 
are merely seeking to impress voters with 
their independence prior to the legislative 
elections next March. But the message 
coming across to voters is more fun- 
damental. “It’s a joke,” says Centrist 
Jean-Louis Schneiter. “They have proved 
that Socialists and Communists cannot 
work together.” The next act will prob- 
ably be played out when Lamblin and 
Colin compete for leftist votes in the elec- 
tions to the National Assembly. Whether 
or not Marchais and Mitterrand have 
been able to paper over their differences 
by then, it is a safe prediction that nei- 
ther of their Reims lieutenants will base 
his campaign on local accomplishments 
during the past year of fraternal leftist 
rule. a 
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‘Mogadishu’s Aftermath (Contd.) __ 


Lufthansa flies—with saturation security and zigzag landings 





| dishu. As the deadline arrived last week, 








| New York’s Kennedy and Boston’s Lo- 





“For each murdered comrade we will | 
blow up one Lufthansa plane in flight ... 
All should know that, beginning Nov. 15, 
death flies with them on a German plane.” 


hat grim message was delivered to 
Bonn news agencies after three con- 
victed members of the infamous Baader- 
Meinhof gang committed suicide last 
month in their prison cells following West 
Germany’s antiterrorist raid at Moga- 


West Germany’s national airline respond- 
ed with a policy of saturation security for 
its 411 daily scheduled flights worldwide. 
Fortunately, as the first tense days came 
and went, there were no incidents more 
serious than flight delays of up to 20 min- 
utes caused by Lufthansa’s preboarding 
passenger inspections. Later, a second let- 
ter, delivered to news agencies in Paris, 
announced that “we will not hijack any 
more aircraft,” but repeated the threat to 
“blow up” airplanes when “capitalist 
profiteers and lackeys” are aboard. “We 
will also hit them,” the letter said, “in their 
homes, cafés, clubs, movies, at gala occa- 
sions and in their financial fortresses.” 
Security measures at West German 
airports included frequent patrols by po- 
lice carrying submachine guns and the 
planeside identification by passengers of 
heavy luggage before it was put aboard. 
West German police meticulously in- 
spected each item, Israeli-style, in every 
passenger's luggage. Major airports locat- 
ed near international waters, including 





gan, were asked to patrol for any suspi- 





cious-looking craft capable of firing rock- 
ets. In addition, Lufthansa jetcraft 
followed new flight patterns. In West Ger- 
many the planes were often given run- | 
way changes at the last minute. 

Lufthansa’s passenger business itself 
took a dip early in the week, falling about 
10% below normal in London, for exam- 
ple. But some passengers were determined 
to fly Lufthansa. Said an indignant Ham- | 
burg matron: “I won't give those terrorist 
dirt the satisfaction of having scared me 
away.” 

On another front, France last week 
agreed to Bonn’s request for the extradi- 
tion of Radical Lawyer Klaus Croissant, 
47. The West Germans had previously 
charged him with aiding the illegal activ- 
ities of his terrorist clients, including An- 
dreas Baader and Gudrun Ensslin. Crois- 
sant fled to France last July, seeking 
political asylum; there his cause was 
championed by French leftists. But after 
lengthy hearings, a Paris appeals court 
ruled there was enough evidence against 
Croissant to warrant extradition. 

Although the French demonstrators | 
called members of the appeals court “Na- 
zis,” the judges actually issued a softening 
verdict. They ruled that Croissant could 
be extradited for trial on the charge of 
transmitting criminal correspondence be- 
tween his clients and terrorist compatriots 
on the outside, but not on other charges 
that he propagandized for his clients and 
helped them hide from police. Under a 
1953 treaty with France, West German 
prosecutors are bound to honor the judg- 
es’ limitations a 








West German police searching baggage of Lufthansa passengers at Cologne airport 





“I won t give those terrorists the satisfaction of having scared me away.” 
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Photography: 
The Universal Language 


—— a Eikeod 
a 


Monte Clinton 
Brooklyn, New York 
Honorable Mention 

Images of Time 
Photography Contest 





DOES A SOPHISTICATED, COMPACT, ELECTRONIC 
3OMM SLR HAVE TO BE EXPENSIVE? 


VIVITAR SAYS “NO” 


The latest compact, electronic single lens reflex cameras are exposure camera with the Vivitar XC-A™ auto control. 
wonderful products of modern technology. But their Designed to match the XC-3 electronics, it attaches easily 
published mfr. list prices range all the way and automatically sets the correct camera shutter 
up to over $500, in their automatic versions, speed. The XC-A is amazingly priced at under $50* 
for a camera with a 50mm {1.8 or f1.7 lens. B — The Vivitar XC-3 is a real system camera with 
The new Vivitar XC-3™ has the latest Wreer xa hundreds of accessories, including wide angle lenses 
electronics, is very compact and the mfr. for panoramic shots, telephotos to 
suggested list price with a 50mm f1.7 Vivitar | » bring distant objects up close 
multi-coated lens is only $270. - ‘Vivitar _ and versatile zoom lenses. 
Now you get the exceptional *°° \ The electronically controlled 
reliability of tiny solid state electronics shutter stops fast sports action 
plus a very compact design in a full ' ‘ with speeds up to 1/1000th 
featured 35mm single lens reflex at an =" of a second 
Felifelcerlel(oBelgio om Collies ch ae Mi uleker ect ) “ If you've always wanted a 
in one. Use the XC-3 as a manual : fine, compact, electronic camera 
exposure camera, as many professionals but waited because it cost too much or was too 
would. Light emitting diodes flash complicated to use —see the affordable Vivitar XC-3. 
on in the viewfinder. When you have pan ===. At your Vivitar Dealer. 
the right setting for a perfect exposure, e e Vivitar Corporation, 1630 Stewart Street, 
a green dot appears —and you shoot. Vivitar Santa Monica, California 90406. _ 
Or you can convert the XC-3 into an automatic In Canada: Vivitar Canada Ltd./Ltee 
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OVivitar Corporation, 1977 


INTRODUCING THE XC-3" 
(a lesson in value) 





PHOTOGRAPHY IS 
SELF-EXPRESSION 
Why take pictures? Because every 
one has a need to express himself 
creatively. Pressing a button on a 
camera and turning Out a print or 
slide goes a long way toward satis 
tying that need. When imagination 
is engaged before the picture is shot 
the result is a communication that 
ettectively engages mind and heart 
Because the camera provides an 
immediate visual response to life's 
experiences, every person can be an 
artist with a camera. Variations are 
determined by individual expres 
sion, sensitivity, receptivity to visual 
stimuli, and vigor of the imagination 
propelled by enthusiasm and spon 
taneity 

Whatever you as an individual 
tind exciting and appreciate in life 
be it the human condition, nature 
or sport-is an appropriate subject 
to photograph. Each of us is unique 
and special. We see subjects differ 
ently, however slight the difference 
may be. Everyone has his own char 
acter, background, experiences and 
personality to count on to bring 
individuality to photography. To the 





Honorable Mentior 


Deirdre M Drohan, Bronx, New Yor 


extent that we exploit our individ 
uality, the creative impact of our 
photography will be felt. In that in 
stant of revelation when you press 
the shutter release button, the pho- 
tograph produced is a reflection of 
you. The photographer brings a new- 
ness and distinctiveness to even the 
most mundane subject or situation 


THE CAMERA AND THE LENS 

Today’s amateur can choose from a 
wide range of cameras. The best one 
tor you depends on your budget, 
desired features, and individual 
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loseph M. McNally, Eastchester, New York 


preterences as to handling ease 
Cameras are designated by the size 
of the picture shown in the view 
finder and the method of focusing 
and viewing the subject. A popular 
format is the 35mm camera which 
delivers 20 or 36 exposures per role 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


of film, each frame measuring 1x1! 

inch. This camera class is marketed 
in three general groups: the simple 
camera, which is focused manually 
by setting a scale on the camera 
based on the distance the subject 
is from the camera; rangefinder 
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cameras; and the single lens reflex 
(SLR) camera which is focused by 
turning a knob until the image of the 
subject appears sharp in the finder 
Because the image is seen through 
the lens rather than through the 
intermediary of a viewfinder, the 
photographer can get closer to the 
subject and highlight more detail 
The SLR is sometimes called a system 
camera because it offers the con- 
venience of interchangeable lenses 

A lens is the eye of the camera 
It forms the image and passes just 
enough light during a predetermined 
interval to make an impression of 
the subject on the film. The amount 
of light striking the film plane is 
controlled by the length of time 
the shutter is open and/or the di- 
ameter of the lens opening. The lat- 
ter is referred to as the aperture 





setting, and the former the shutter 
speed. Both can be set manually 
and are used in combination to get 
the proper exposure for the film 
under existing conditions. On some 
of the newer 35mm SLR models the 
aperture and/or shutter speed set 
ting operate automatically. An 
electronic device measures the 
light striking the subject and ad- 
justs the time or size of the lens 
opening when the shutter is re- 
leased 

Interchangeable lenses offer the 
photographer a flexibility that opens 
up another dimension of expression 
Starting with the esoteric fish eye 
that takes in a full 220 degree pan- 
orama to the penetrating gaze of a 
2000mm telephoto, lenses add to the 
creativity and enjoyment of photog 
raphers. Lenses fall into three major 
groups, each designed to do a dif- 
ferent job 
Wide-angle-this type of lens is 
perfect for the shot that is intended 
to capture the broad expanse of a 
scene or enhance the depth of field 
of a photograph. The lower the 
designated mm number on the lens, 
the larger the angle covered and 
hence the broader the horizon in 
the photograph 
Telephoto-this lens will pull the 
subject closer through magnifi- 
cation. It is an ideal lens to shoot 

















the far-off ship on the ocean or 
airplane in the sky. A telephoto will 
also highlight detail at close range, 
and, therefore, is often used for por 
traiture photography. Telephoto 
lenses are versatile and practical, 
many having a zoom capability 
Close-up - this lens is ideal to expose 
the beautiful and touching world 
of nature, parts of which are so 
small-they frequently escape our 
eye. Any subject seen at ultra-close 
range takes on a new shape and 
meaning 

Probe the inside of a flower, cap- 
ture the wing of a butterfly or shoot 
the intricacies of a spider web with 
a close-up lens and you'll experience 
a new aspect of photography 
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It makes flash ra 
as easy as aban Pht 


Slip our Strobonar 280S onto your camera. 
Adjust its easy-to-use slide calculator to 
correspond to your ASA film speed. Marvel 

\ at how this electronic flash then does 

\ everything else for you, automatically 

\ selecting the precise amount of light for 

\ consistently superb flash photos. The 


incredible Strobonar 280S: ask to 
see it at any Rollei dealer. 





My photographs... 7 
life’s moments held suspended in time. 


Special moments in life mean so 
much. You’ re sure you could 
never forget them. But, time moves 
inexorably forward, and even the 
most precious of moments fade 
into distant memories. Only 
photographs can keep them alive. 

That's why photography has 
become so important to me. It lets 
me reach into the past and see it 
as it really was. It helps me 
preserve the present, which too 
soon becomes the past. But more 
important, I can capture the 
future, full of its surprises. Truly 
memorable photographs are 
simply beyond the capabilities of 
an ordinary camera. 

1 wanted a camera versatile 
enough for all those moments, 
built to last a lifetime and 
dependable enough never to let 
me down. I chose Nikon—the 
camera the pros depend on. 1 
already knew Nikon was the best 
35mm camera made, and when 
my dealer showed me the new, 
compact Nikon FM and how 
simple it was to operate, I knew it 
was the camera for me. And how 
right I was! My very first roll 
gave me sharp, perfectly 
exposed, color pictures. 

Surprisingly, the Nikon FM 
costs very little more than an 
ordinary 35mm single lens reflex 
camera, yet it has all the feel and 
quality so traditional of Nikon. 
And, with all the interchangeable 
lenses and accessories that 
Nikon makes, there is just no limit 
to what I can do with my 
photography. 























































For details on the Nikon FM as well asa 
schedule for the traveling Nikon School 
of Photography, check your local Yellow 
Pages for the Nikon dealer nearest you 

Or, write for Lit/Pak N-37 to Nikon Inc., 
Garden City S30. Subsidiary of 













Ehrenreich. ndus., Inc. 
(SB nyCan .. PQ.) 



















INTRODUCES 
ZOOM FLASH. 
iT PUTS THE 














ye ne rid Of creative possibilities 
You Can Zoom from 24*mm wide angle flash coverage through 
ormal 5mm telephoto. whichever matches the lens on your camer 
he Viv 65Z m Flasha yOu your choice. ‘set-and-forget 
the easy no calculating automatic operation. or manual control. A specia 


Vivitar circuit saves you money because t gets the maximum number 

of flashes from your batterie 

fits most popular 35mm cameras. See it . your Vivitar —. rand 
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Peter R Morehouse, Newton, Maine 


ACCESSORIES 
There are a wide range of acces 
sories available that will enhance 
your photographic adventures 
Filters 
There are three kinds of filters 
those to be used with black and 
white film; those intended for color 
films; and the dual filters that can 
be used with either type of film 

The filters commonly used with 
black and white film are 
Clear-used to penetrate haze, es- 
pecially in distant shots 
Yellow-its purpose is to produce 
normal rendition of blue skies when 
white clouds are present 
Orange-will render a blue sky 
somewhat darker than normal 
Red-will darken a blue sky even 
more dramatically than the yellow 
or orange filters and in portraiture 
the red filter will lighten skin 
blemishes 
Green-will give light skin tones a 
darker appearance 

The filters most frequently used 
with color film are those which 
correct mismatched film and light 
combinations or alter the color 
temperature of the existing light 
Skylight-this filter has a slight 
warming cast. It is best used when 
shooting color transparency films 
on overcast days 
Amber - this class of filters will have 
a warming effect on color photo- 
graphs. Is is best used when there is 
an overabundance of blue, cold 
light 
Blue-this class has the opposite 
effect of amber filters. It has a cool- 
ing effect on color photographs. In 
warm intense sunlit scenes, the blue 
filter will take out some of the heat 
in the photograph 
The Self-timer and Tripod 
Some cameras offer the photog- 
rapher a device that allows for ex- 
tra creativity. The self-timer can be 
set to delay the shutter release for 
10-12 seconds after the shutter but- 
ton has been pressed. This allows 
enough time for the photographer 
to get into the picture himself 
before the shutter is released. When 
using the self-timer the photog- 








PENTAX sets you free 


so Children 
can be seen 
and not 
blurred. 









A lot of amateurs are pocket- 
ing their pocket cameras and 
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freckles ... and those little 
twinkles the fixed lens snap- 
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fully. 

Now it’s possible to shoot 
for more, with the ME from 

Pentax. The ME was 

created with the amateur 

in mind — but it delivers 

professional results. It's 

as easy as 1-2-3. Just set, 

focus and shoot. For photographs 

instead of snapshots. For 35 mm 

memories with almost all the ease of snap- 

shots — but none of the fixed lens limita- 
tions. 

Years from now, you'll run across some 
ME photographs in a dusty album. You'll 
count those freckles one by one. And 
remember. Really remember . . . 

See your Pentax dealer for the ME now. 
Because children—especially your children 
— should be seen and not blurred. 


More .. . from the innovators. 


PENTAX 


CORPORATION 


Pentax Corporation, 9 Inverness Drive East, Englewood, Co. 80110 


For more information write Dept. ME, PENTAX CORPORATION, P.O. Box 2677, Littleton, Colorado 80161 
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rapher usually attaches the camera 
to a tripod. A tripod is also useful 
for timed exposures because it 
keeps the camera steady while the 


shutter is open 


FILM 

Films are either fast, medium or 
slow depending on their sensitivity 
to light reflecting from the object 
being photographed. Their speed is 
calculated by the ASA index system 
and fall into the following groups 
Slow -ASA 32 and under; medium- 
40 to 160; fast-200 to 400. Slow 
film is used when maximum sharp 
ness and details are desired, and will 
highlight texture and give full con 
trast. The medium speed films are 
considered best for outdoor daylight 
conditions. High speed films are 


used when there is a minimum 
amount of light present. ASA in- 
dices are guides for the photog- 
rapher to use in setting exposure 
meters (aperture or shutter speed) to 
existing light conditions 

The choice of black and white or 
color film is largely a personal one 
for every photographer. You should 
experiment with both and make a 
decision based on the subject to be 
photographed. Black and white film 
is used when prints are desired. In 
using color film, the photographer 
has a choice of slides or prints 
Slides or transparencies, as they are 
commonly called, are best viewed 
through a projector. A transparency 
can be turned into a print if the 
photographer wishes to frame a 
picture 
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Norris A. Broyles Ill, Atlanta, Georgia 


LIGHT AND COMPOSITION 
Understand what light does in var 
ious circumstances and you have 
the key to photography, and the first 
step in making yourself a better 
photographer. To develop an appre 
ciation of how light affects a sub 
ject, you need only look about you 
to see what happens to buildings 
objects or people's faces as the sun 
moves across the horizon. Morning 
and late afternoon light is most ap 
pealing for photography because 
the quality is softer than in the 
middle hours. But even harsh sun 
light can be tamed by the use of 
filters. The exact opposite, strong 
light, can produce sharp contrasts 
in photographs resulting in a dra 
matic effect 

The texture of a photograph ts 
emphasized when the light strikes 
an object at an angle so that in 
dividual parts of the surface cast 
long and separate shadows. The 
position of the light source relative 
to the subject to be photographed 
will either shorten or elongate the 
dark portion of a photograph formed 
by the shadow. For example, a 
branch of a tree will cast a shadow 
across the front of a barn when the 
sun is behind the tree. The alert 
photographer will shoot the barn at 
different times or from different 
positions because the angle of the 





light source will produce a new pk 
ture each time. The length and size 
ot the shadow on the barn and its 
complement, the well-lit portion will 
alter the appeal of the photograph 
The other ingredient that needs to 
be considered in producing a pleas 
ing picture is composition. Compo 
sition is the blending of elements 
each contributing something essen 
tial to the finished product. When 
the elements of the picture are 
agreeably dispersed and arranged 
in the space allotted by the camera 
format, the effect will be a well 
balanced photograph. Nothing is 
superfluous in a well-composed 
photograph. The picture can breathe 
easily rather than being choked by 
excesses. But space can be mean 
ingless, too, if wasted. For example 
a distant view with an empty fore- 





Introducing 
the 35mm camera 


that thinks 
it’s an owl. 


























: Mi 
vee ~ Built-in flash “sees” in the dark. 


= The Vivitar 35EF is a compact, 
automatic camera that is wide 
awake both day and night 
It has built-in electronic flash 
that pops up atatouch ofa 
button to furnish the light for a 
proper exposure every time 
Just choose one of four focus 
settings, compose your pic- 
ture inthe viewfinder and shoot 
The rest is automatic, no 
fiddling with speeds and stops 


A price you can easily afford. 

The Vivitar 35EF isn't acom- 

plicated kind of camera. It's for 

people who don't give a hoot 

about a collection of expensive 
photographic equipment but | 
who do want impressive 

photographs 


Pictures you'll be proud of. 
Bright natural color prints, 
brilliant color slides, sharp 
black and white photos, plus 
big enlargements. With 35mm 
film you have your choice 
Take great 35mm pictures 
without a lot of ruffled feathers 
See your favorite photo dealer 
about the 35EF 


Vivitar 35EF 


The 35mm camera with the built-in flash. 
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ground is pointless. It would be 
better to frame the foreground with 
an object such as a branch, brook 
or road that would contrast to the 
balance of the photograph 


SHOOTING 

Because most amateur photography 
is done at hand-held exposures, 
certain precautions are necessary 
for assuring a steady hand during 
Hold the camera firmly 
against your face, utilizing the 
bone structure forehead, cheek, 
nose. With a good but not tense grip 
on the camera and fingers posi 
tioned to freely operate the controls, 
your hands provide a steady sup 
port for the camera. When standing, 
press your arms against your sides 
and spread your feet for balance to 
prevent slight swaying. Take a deep 
breath and hold it during exposure 
Press the release button unhurriedly, 
without jabbing or jerking. The 
camera strap, elbows, legs and 
nearby stationary objects can be 
brought into service to help you 
keep the camera steady during 
shooting 


TYPES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Portraiture 
Indoors you can set up a studio in 
any room that offers a plain back- 
ground. A pair of inexpensive bowl 
reflectors and photoflood lamps are 
all you need for lighting equipment 
Set the camera on a tripod and you 
are ready for picture-taking. Place 
the main light about six feet from 
the subject at a 45-degree angle 
The second light is a fill-in for the 
shadow side and should be further 
back in the room so that its effect is 
weaker and serves to balance the 
main illumination 

Outdoor portraiture is even 
simpler because you have the great 


exposure 


Third Prize 


Shlomo Shay, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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Honorable Mention 
Walter V. Gresham III, Virginia Beach, VA 


dome of the sky to provide illumin 
ation. Place the subject in front ot 
a shaded background but some dis 
tance from foliage and other 
distracting elements. Lighting “sep 
arates” the subject from the back 
ground and illuminates facial 
teatures and the hair. Use the widest 
aperture on your lens to diffuse the 
background, which will give a soft 
quality to the photograph. A med 
ium telephoto lens-85 to135mm is 
ideal for portraiture photography 


Action 

In photographing objects in 
motion you need a fast enough 
shutter speed to freeze the move 
ment or else a blurred picture will 
result. The faster the movement, the 
shorter the exposure time must be 
The direction of the movement will 
also affect the shutter speed setting 
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Grand Prize 
Audrey Lathrop, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
When the subject is moving straight 
toward or away from the camera, 
use a normal shutter speed, but 
when it is moving at a right angle to 
the camera you need to use the 
fastest speed on your camera shut- 
ter ring 

A maneuver used in sports pho- 
tography is the panning technique - 
following the subject movement 
with the eye centered in the view- 
finder and snapping the shutter at a 
certain point to make the exposure 
The result will be a sharp image of 
the subject, but the background will 
be out of focus. Another useful 
technique is to watch for the peak 
in the movement of such subjects as 
a vaulter, a diver, a dancer, etc 
Snap the shutter at the apex of the 
movement and if you have been sut- 





ficiently alert in anticipating the 
correct moment the picture will be 
sharp 

Close-up or Macro 

There are no hard rules as to where 
close-up photography begins, but 
generally close-ups refer to photo- 
graphs taken at a distance that a 
normal lens could not focus. A 
supplemental lens or ring which ex 
tends the lens to film distance is 
required to increase the magnifica- 
tion power necessary to capture the 
smallest detail. Because it ‘sees 

the subject directly through the lens 
the single reflex camera is the most 
satistactory for close-up photographs 
The lens is so close to the subject 
that illumination and focusing are 
super critical elements in macro 
photography. Since any slight motion 


| ITT 


MAGICFLASH 
MAKES 
| YOUR GIFT 
COMPLETE. 





There's an ITT Magicflash unit 
made especially for the Polaroid® 
One Step and Pronto! 
and for the Kodak EK4 and EK6 
instant Camera. 








An instant camera makes a great 
Christmas gift. And an ITT 
Magicflash unit makes it even 
better. With an ITT Magicflash you 
always have a flash ready when 
you need it. At only about 1/6th 
the price of a flash from flash bars 
or flip-flash- 

For the store nearest you that 
carries the ITT Magicflash, call 
toll-free 


| (800) 447-4700 


In Illinois, call (800) 322-4400 


“Excluding cost of Magicflash® unit 


~ Had[wacicrLasu] 


| Clark, New Jersey 07066 
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will blur your picture a tripod ts 
recommended for better results 


Candid 

Unposed shots of subjects engaged 
in natural activity and taken with 
out their knowledge are referred to 
as candid photography. The goal is to 
get an offguard shot of a person in 
order to record natural attitudes, 
gestures or experiences. It becomes 
a sort of game, a test of the photog- 
rapher’s ingenuity, alertness and 
nerve. When carrying the camera 
suspended from the shoulder, the 
photographer puts it to instant use 
by swinging it to eye level for the 
shot. In other situations, the photog 
rapher may turn his back on a sub 
ject; focus on something else about 
the same distance from the cam- 
era; and then turn quickly toward 





Honorable Mention 


Lori Landau, Los Angeles, California 


the subject and shoot. In dimly 
lighted interiors or outdoors at 
night, one may view and focus the 
subject from unnoticed shadows 


Flash 

Flash is available in two broad types; 
flash cubes and the electronic flash 
gun. The latter, through a battery in 
the unit. recharges itself and renews 
its flashing ability at regular inter- 
vals. Most cameras today are inter- 
nally synchronized for flash photog- 
raphy and offer a choice of bulb or 
electronic flash synchronization 
One outlet is marked M for flash 
and the other is marked X for elec- 
tronic flash. In using flash it is good 
to remember that an intense light 
is emitted for a short duration. To 
cut down on glare and add softness 
to a photograph taken with a flash, 
observe the following simple rule 
don’t aim the flash directly at the 
subject to be photographed. Dif- 
fuse the light by bouncing it off a 
ceiling or wall. Another technique 
is to mute the harsh light through 
the use of a soft cloth such as a 
handkerchief 


Nature 

In nature photography the world, 
checked only by imagination, is the 
photographer's domain. Plants, 
birds, animals, fish, flowers, trees, 
leaves and climatic conditions are 








Honorable Mention 
D.V Sarbach, Hinckley, Ohio 


suitable subjects. For best results 
concentrate on detail. One or two 
flowers is better than several and 
texture and form are more impor 
tant than showing the entire object 
Try to reveal the full richness and 
beauty of a subject by avoiding 
deep shadows. In order to highlight 
detail in the object, the background 
Should be plain and out of focus if 
possible 





A Minolta designed exclusively for K mart 
at a price designed exclusively for you. 





FOCAL COLOR 
SLIDE FILM 


$2.76 3.93 
20 Exp 36 Exp 


A 100 sale price 
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[135-98] IN t 





(F1.7 lens) 


Designed with Minolta's tradi- 
tional human engineering, the 
SR-T MC-II features high op- 
tical and mechanical per- 
formance. Move in for 

a close-up 

¢ Bayonet-mount MC 
Rokkor-X 50mm F1.4 or 

F1.7 lens 

2) ¢ Through-the-lens metering 
using twin CdS cells and 
Minolta’s famous 

“CLC’’ system 

e Match-needle exposure 
metering is done at full aper- 
ture for maximum viewfinder 
brightness 

e Depth-of-field preview 

we button 

¢ Microprism focusing spot 
with hey glass collar sur- 


rounded by a Fresnel screen 
, $928 Shutter speeds from 1 to 
< 1/1000 second plus "B.’’ 


¢ Hot shoe for cordless flash 


*199 


and PC-tip outlet 
 Self-timer allows up to a 
10-second — 

e Single~- or multi-stroke film 
advance. 

@ Auto-resetting exposure 
counter 

e Tripod socket 

© Built-in battery-check, 
battery included 

Uses all Minolta Rokkor-X 
and Minolta/Celtic lenses plus 
Kmart's own Focal multi- 
coated lenses. 

¢ Compatible with Minolta’s 
extensive system of acces- 
Sories. 

@ The Minolta SR-T MC-II is 
available at larger K mart 
stores, Focal film at over 
1,200 K mart stores across 
the U.S.A 

Sale ends Saturday, 
December 3, 1977 


Leather case for SR-T MC-II, $17.88 


Fe 


The Saving Place 


K mart Corporation Troy, Michigan 48084 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPH? 
A young woman was showing her 
mother around a photography 
exhibition. They stopped at Edward 
Weston’s “White Church at Hornitos,” 
a picture of a small building decades 
old with a worn black latch on the 
door and splashed with brilliant 
sunlight 
| like this picture,’ the mother 

remarked. “Why, Mom?” “Because 
it makes me feel good” 

No one could have said it better 
A good picture is one that gives 
pleasure. You can analyze a photo- 
graph on several criteria: subject 
matter, balance, composition, defi- 
nition, etc. But the most important 
evaluation is the joy and pleasure 
one gets from a photograph. A 
photograph is made good when the 
photographer looks at the subject 
and responds emotionally with skill 
and a sense ot discovery. The pho- 
tographer will attempt to show the 
subject in such an unusual way that, 
even when familiar, it appears new 
and different. Because of the pho- 
tographer’s creativity and insight, a 
person looking at the photograph 
learns something about the subject 
he did not know previously. The 
viewer experiences a visual enlarge 
ment of his own emotions 

A picture may turn out good even 
when the craftsmanship is weak, 
but a little technical competence 
will vastly improve the odds of get- 
ting a tine photograph every time 
Individual technique, an integral 
part of total expression, will take on 
higher standards as competence and 
confidence increase in the photog- 
rapher As in most fields, experi- 
mentation and practice are the best 
ways for the amateur photographer 
to gain that confidence 


Jacob Deschin is a contributing editor 
to Popular Photography magazine and 
editor of The Photo Reporter. 
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Alexandria, Virginia 

Linda T. Carpenter 

Quiedo, Florida 
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Chris Townsend 
Annandale, Virginia 














& Flash Rebates 


Now's your chance to get a terrific deal on America’s most popular 
portable electronic flash units and best selling lenses. See your 
Vivitar dealer, and make your best deal. Then get extra savings by 
sending the necessary proof of purchase materials* to us. 
We'll send you the rebate shown below 


Famous Vivitar Series I*Lenses 

Rebate $15. 
Rebate $20. 
Rebate $30. 


Vivitar Lens 


28mm f1.9 
90mm f2.5 macro 
35-85mm {2.8 close focusing lens 


Vivitar Fixed Mount Lenses 

Rebate $15. 
Rebate $20. 
Rebate $20. 
Rebate $20. 
Rebate $25. 
Rebate $25. 


28mm f2.5 

55mm 2.8 macro 

90mm f2.8 macro 

The new 135mm f2.8 close focusing telephoto 
35-105mm f3.5 zoom lens 

75-205mm f3.8 zoom lens 


Vivitar Portable Electronic Flash 


283 Auto-Thyristor Rebate $5 


273 Auto Thyristor Rebate $4. 
253 Automatic (Not available in Canada) Rebate $2. 
252 Automatic Rebate $2. 
200 Automatic Rebate $1. 





REBATE OFFER EXPIRES MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 26, 1977. 
See your participating Vivitar dealer in the U.S. or Canada for details and materials! 





e e 
Wwitar Vivitar Corporation, 1630 Stewart Street 
® Santa Monica, CA 90406. In Ca 


nada’ Vivitar Canada Ltd./Ltee 





On purchases in Canada, rebates will be made in Canadian dollars purchases made 
in any of the SO states rebates will be in U.S. dollars. Offer invalid where taxed or prohibited by law 
"Sales receipt, owner information card anc completed rebate application form ’ pora ig 
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THE MOVING IMAGE 


How do you capture the headlong 
plunge of a roller coaster? The grace 
of a gymnast? The hesitancy of an in 
fant’s first steps? A photograph is a 
superb medium for recording static 
scenes, but it can only imply a 
feeling of motion. The preservation 
of the beauty and excitement of 
movement is through movies 


Selecting Equipment 
With today’s Super-8 cameras, 
movies have become as easy to 
shoot as still photographs, but the 
best camera to do it with must be 
based on your own particular 
requirement. You may not need that 
temptingly long lens, but you cer 
tainly will need a camera that you 
can focus without hesitation. Small 
compact cameras are a delight to 
carry and could well be your choice 
if you do much traveling, while the 
XL cameras will let you shoot indoors 
without turning on movie lights. Most 
cameras set the exposure automat 
ically, virtually insuring correctly 
exposed footage about 75% of the 
time. For the remaining 25%, you'll 
need a camera that lets you exert 
some control 

Features found on the more elab 
orate cameras will let you add 
sophisticated touches to your films 
Most Super-8 cameras cannot be 


focused on subjects closer than 
four or five feet away, but the macro 
lens makes it possible to fill the 
screen with an eye-arresting shot of 
a small object only millimeters from 
the lens. Zoom lenses with very long 
focal lengths give great magnifica 
tion and are useful for sports pho 
tography or whenever you must 
stand at a distance from the subject 
A wide angle lens of 7mm or less will 
allow you to shoot a magnificent 
panoramic view or the family 
gathered in a room of less than ball 
size. Slow motion can add a 
dreamy quality, let you analyze ath 
letic movement, or smooth out the 
bumps when filming from a moving 
vehicle. Speeded-up motion is 
amusing and adds a comic note to a 
film. These effects are achieved by 
running the camera at other than 
normal filming speeds. The touch of 
a button on some cameras can give 
you professional looking transitions 
between sequences. They can fade 


room 


scenes in and out or dissolve them 
by briefly super-imposing the out 
f | 8 


going and incoming scenes 

You'll need a projector to show 
your films machines offer 
you several different features. A 
zoom lens will let you place the 
projector at any distance from the 
screen, There are projectors that 
can run the tilm backwards, show it 


T hese 





in ultra-slow motion, or freeze a 
single frame on the screen. If you'll 
be showing your films in a large 
room or that can’t be com 
pletely darkened, buy a projector 
with an intense output of light. And 
by all means, look for a projector 
with a film gate that is easy to clean 
Basic Filming 

Much blurred 
cause the filmmaker has neglected 
to adjust the viewfinder for his eye 
sight. Movie cameras generally have 
a provision for compensating 
eyes that do not have twenty-twenty 


one 


footage occurs be 


for 


vision, and this should be reset 
whenever the camera changes 
hands-or eyes. Once this is done 


focus the scene with the zoom lens 
at its maximum telephoto position 
This makes it easier to see the image 
snap in and out of tocus; it also in 
sures that a zoom shot will be sharp 
from beginning to end 

Exposure is usually well taken 
of by the camera’s automatic 
metering system, but, under certain 
conditions, the photographer will 
want to manually adjust the camera 
A person photographed against an 
expanse of bright sky will be dark 
and under-exposed, 
houetted. Conversely, a small light 
toned object in front of a broad 
dark background will be 
exposed. Whenever the background 


care 


possibly sil- 


over 
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Send me one free Bell & Howell Slide Cube™ Cartridge. 


] I'll load it with my slides and visit my Bell & Howell deater 
for a demonstration. 


SLIDE PROJECTORS. AND A FREE 
OFFER TO SEE HOW GOOD THEY 
ARE FOR YOURSELF. 


Bright. Sharp. Clear. That's how our new Slide Cube™ 
System I! Projectors will show your slides. Even if you 
already own a projector, we want you to see for yourself. 
That's why we'll send you a free space-saving Slide Cube™ 
Cartridge, information on the system, and a special money- 
saving offer. Just load the cartridge with your own slides 
and visit your Bell & Howell dealer for a demonstration. 
Can you think of a better way to see how revolutionary 
our new projectors really are? 





Name 
Address 


City 





State 





Chicago, IL 606. 
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©1977 BELL & HOWELL/ 


Mail this coupon (or a postcard) to: 
Bell & Howell/Mamiya Company 
Dept. 8878. ib Moves Road 


Offer expires toy 1/77 and is not available outside the U.S. 
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THE NEW BELL & HOWELL SLIDE CUBE SYSTEM II 






























Minolta by Minolta by Irving Penn. 


Save a lot of money. 
Buy a good used camera. 


When should you buy a used camera? 

When it's a brand-new Minolta SR-T, the 
classic 35mm single lens reflex owned by 
more than three million people. 

And especially now when a Minolta SR-T 
costs less to own than ever before 

What have three million people seen in it? 

For one thing, an easy-to-use camera. The 
patented through-the-lens metering system 
tells you the correct exposure. You just 
match up two needles in the viewfinder to 
setit 

For another thing, the SR-T is a fast- 
handling camera. The viewfinder tells you 
everything you need to know to get a sharp, 


perfectly exposed picture. So you'll never 
lose sight of your subject while you fiddle 
Ni} taker: lani-i¢-Roe)alice)i-s 

And the Minolta SR-T is a system camera. 
It accepts any of almost 40 interchangeable 
lenses that Minolta makes in two series— 
the advanced Rokkor-X and the moderately 
priced Celtic brand. And they all have the 
Minolta bayonet mount that makes lenses 
easy to change 

So look into a Minolta SR-T. The good used 
camera that's easy to use. And easy to buy. 

For more information, see your photo 
dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 101 
Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446. 











Designed for 


people, not just 
pockets. 


Looks, feels and shoots 


like a camera should. C7 


The Hanimex VEF introduces a new vertical 
design to pocket cameras. While smaller than 
most pockets on the market, only 2'/s x 3°/s inches, the VEF's 
new upright body gives you a firmer grip on the camera for more 
comfortable, steadier shooting. It's a camera created for better 
photos, not just to fit pockets. 


Easy to use. Beneath its impressive appearance, the VEF is a very 
simple, convenient camera to use. With goof-proof, drop-in 110 car- 
tridge film, including the new ASA 400. And no fussing with focus- 
ing. Its pre-focused lens is critically sharp down to 3 feet. 


Better quality pictures. The Hanimar coated, optical glass lens 
gives a 20% wider view than a normal pocket camera lens. Captures 
more picture per shot in big, bright 4'/2 x 3'/2-inch prints. And at a flip 
of a switch, you have frame-filling closeups from 12 to 20 inches. 
Money-saving flash. The VEF comes with a detachable, action- 
freezing electronic flash with a range up to 13 99 
feet. And with up to 150 flashes per set of bat- 954 

teries, you get long-term savings along with 


sharper flash pictures. At participating dealers 


ZOOM! Enjoy all the advantages 


* of Hanimex vertical pock- 
et camera design, plus the convenience 
of zoom. The VEF Zoom adjusts from nor- 
mal to telephoto, and everything in between, 


with a twist of the wrist. Let the lens do your walk- $g4%? 


ing. With detachable electronic flash. 


com PLAN INITIVIEEX. 


HANIMEX (U.S.A.) INC., 1801 Touhy Ave., Elk Grove, Ili. 60007 


At participating dealers 
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is predominantly lighter or darker 
than the subject, the exposure must 
be adjusted by the photographer 
Otherwise, exclude the background 
either by repositioning the subject, 
repositioning yourself (try shooting 
from above, so the background is 
the ground, not the sky) or by com- 
ing in close enough for the subject 
to dominate the frame 

Hold the camera steady! Light- 
weight cameras reflect the slightest 
bit of body movement, resulting in 
jiggly pictures. Assume a stance with 
your feet wide apart and your el- 
bows hugging your body; don’t talk 
or even breathe while pressing the 
shutter release. You should be able 
to click off rock-steady shots when 
using focal lengths under 20mm. At 
telephoto positions, the lens will 
magnify not only the image but also 
every bit of camera movement. For 
extreme close-ups, it’s imperative 
that you use a tripod or copy stand 

The subject of a movie, not the 
camera, should move. Try to resist 
that urge to swing the camera hor 
izontally (panning) in order to in 
clude all of a glorious view. It takes 
a strong-willed person to set a zoom 
lens to one focal length and not zip 
it in an out. A little zooming goes 
a long way, and that should be done 
for a purpose. Zoom in to a close- 
up in order to emphasize a subject's 
importance, or zoom back to 
mysteriously reveal its relationship 
to the setting. Admonitions are given 
against panning and zooming be- 
cause these moves are usually done 
indiscriminately, too frequently, and 
too fast. If you are determined to pan 
the view from the top of the Eiffel 
Tower, start by shooting for several 
seconds with a static camera, then 
move the camera very slowly; it 
should take at least seven seconds 
for an object in the scene to move 
from one side of the viewfinder to 
the other. End the shot on something 
of interest, again holding the camera 
still. Zooms, too, should begin and 
end with a static camera. There will 
be no objections if you pan the 
camera rapidly, however, while fol- 
lowing a moving subject. Try to hold 
the speeding skater in the same 
relative place in the viewfinder, al 
lowing more space in front of him 
than behind him 


Continuity - Making It Tell A Story 

A still picture can be complete unto 
itself; in a movie, each shot must 
relate to the scene before it and to 
the scene after it. You must con- 
stantly bear this relationship in mind 
in order to have a logical progression 
of images in a movie that unfolds a 
story. The movie story does not have 
to be a dramatic epic but only needs 
to be built up of scenes that will 
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give the film a beginning, middle, 
and end. This can be as elemental 
as showing the family preparing to 
do something, doing it, and con 
cluding the project. The formula 
works whether you're filming a 
vacation trip or washing the dog 
The secret of success, though, is to 
show people naturally involved in 
an activity, not lined up waving and 
grimmacing at the camera 

The duration of each shot de- 
pends on how long it will take the 
audience to comprehend the action 
It also depends on the effect you 
are trying to create If you are shoot 
ing fast-paced action, you may want 
to heighten the frenetic activity by 
using short scenes. Generally, though, 
shoot scenes that are seven to ten 
seconds long. You can always trim 
them down later 

A trequent spoiler of a movie 
sequence is the jump cut. When- 
ever you stop the camera and start it 
again, while filming one subject, the 
subject will appear to have jumped 
across the screen. To avoid the 
problem, each time you stop the 
camera, change the size of the 
image, your shooting angle or both 
It’s such an important rule that you 
would do well to think SSS when- 
ever you film: Shoot, Shift, Shoot 

When you edit the film you can 
disguise an inadvertently made jump 
cut by inserting a related picture 
Suppose you're filming your child 
riding a bike. You can easily cut 
away to a shot of her hands, a 
wheel, or her brother's approving 
face. It’s excellent filmmaking prac- 
tice to always shoot a number of 
these cutaways, generally close-ups, 
not only to eliminate jump cuts, but 
also to help dramatize your story 
Sound 
People will talk and violins will play 
if you use equipment spec ifically 
designed to produce lip-synch sound 
Unfortunately, you cannot merely 
record the voices on a tape recorder 
you may already have. The camera 
and recorder will not stay in step for 
the extreme precision that is needed 
The simplest approach is to shoot 
single system with a sound camera 
This utilizes film that has a narrow 
strip of magnetic recording tape on 
one edge, that records sound as you 
shoot. Sound adds a dimension to 
a movie that will enhance viewing 
enjoyment and preserve special 
moments for two human senses 
rather than one 
Editing 
Editing can be the most creative 
part of making a movie, or it can be 
regarded only as a necessary step 
to save your audience from having 
to watch out of focus, poorly ex- 
posed, or meaningless shots. The 
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—_—— NOW. AT THE EXTRAORDINARY SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICE OF JUST 
$99.95, you can own the fabulous CHINON 107XL OART sound super & 
movie camera. Lets you take perfect sound color movies with unbelievable 
ease. It features tully automatic operation and fast, super sharp “XL lens for 
taking sound color movies in any lighting conditions. With the 107Xt DART 
you don't even have to worry about focusing From CHINON, THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SOUND SUPER 8 MOVIE 
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CHINON 107XL DART SOUND CAMERA $179.50° 
CHINON 6100 RECORDING SOUND PROJECTOR $249 50° 
MFG.’S SUG. LIST PRICE FOR BOTH $429.00° 
NOW - SPECIAL SYSTEM PRICE $279.00 
YOU SAVE $150.00 





*Manutacturer’s suggested list price 
107 XL DART SOUND CAMERA 6100 SOUND PROJECTOR 
YOU GET YOU GET 


e@ Feature-packed, automatic ® Feature-packed UL approved 
Chinon sound super 8 camera Chinon recording sound super 8 
with built-in recharger feature, projector with 150 w lamp and 
adjustable eyepiece and super automatic threading 

@ Omnidirectional recording 
microphone with stand 

® 600 foot take-up reel 

® Instruction book 

Power cord 

















fast f1/1 lens 
Omnidirectional microphone 
with remote control, wind 
screen and stand 

®@ Instruction book 

@ Wrist strap 





PLUS UNIQUE CHINON 2-YEAR WORLD-WIDE WARRANTY 
ON ALL CAMERAS, PROJECTORS & ACCESSORIES. 


1 Offer expires 12/15/77 Promotional package in limited quantities, This offer cam be terminated without nouce 


CHINON 


43 Fadem Road, Springfield, N.J. 07081 
ALL YOU NEED FOR PERFECT MOVIE 
MAKING ONLY AT THESE PARTICIPATING STORES 








ILLINOIS 
AURORA 
Photo Master Ltd. 
349 E. Indian Trail 
CHICAGO 
Action Camera Center 


Scottsdale Shopping Ctr 


7943 S. Cicero Ave. 

Alpine Camera 

4119 W. North Ave 

Helix 

325 W. Huron St 

LaSalle Cameras Inc 

16 No. Clark 

Shutan Camera 

153 W. Wacker Dr 
DES PLAINES 

Alpine Camera 

686 Lee St 


FREEPORT 
Emmert Drug 
8 W. Stephenson 
GALESBURG 
Midwest Photo Service 
158 N. Broad St 
JOLIET 
The Camera House 
114 .N. Larkin 
151 E. Jefferson 
LaGRANGE 
Alpine Camera 
58 S. LaGrange Rd 
LOMBARD 
Yorktown Camera 
210B Yorktown Shpng Ctr 
MT. PROSPECT 
Randhurst Camera 
Randhurst Shopping Ctr 
NORRIDGE 
Ridgewood Camera 
7711 West Lawrence Ave 


NORTH AURORA 
Aurora Crest Photo Svc 
23 S. Lincoln Way 

PEORIA 
Rex Camera Inc 
329 S.W. Adams 
ROCKFORD 
Lundgren's Camera 
929 S. Alpine Rd 
ROCK ISLAND 
Main Camera Center 
1816 3rd Ave 
SCHAUMBURG 
Photo Master Ltd 
1708 Wise Rd 
Woodfield Camera Inc 
D106 Woodfield Ctr 
WAUKEGAN 
Belvidere Camera Ctr 
1532 Belvidere St 
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filmmaker should examine his foot 
age, deciding what should be cut, 
what should be shortened, and what 
should be rearranged. The hardest 
part of editing is acknowledging that 
every inch of film does not have to 
be treasured sacredly. If it does not 
add to your story throw it out or at 
least put it on a separate reel for 
splicing into a future roll of film 


Care And Preservation Of Film 
With a little loving care the movies 
you shoot of your infant daughter in 
the bathtub should make delightful 
entertainment for her grandchildren 
Excessive exposure to heat, light and 
humidity, though, can cause the 
film's deterioration and you'll want 
to protect your irreplaceable foot 
age trom these conditions. Ideally, 
the film should be stored where the 
temperature is less than 75°F and the 
relative humidity its about 50% 

Dust bears a major responsibility 
for causing scratches, so you should 
use a soft brush or blast of com 
pressed air at the projector and 
camera gates before putting in each 
new roll of film 

After editing, and periodically 
during the years, the film should 
be cleaned. Moisten a clean, lintless 
cloth- washable velvet is excellent 
-with a few drops of movie film 
cleaner containing lubricant and 
fold it over the film as you wind it 


slowly from one reel to another. In 
addition to removing dirt, this will 
keep the film moisturized and 
pliable, the colors bright, and tacil 
itate its moving smoothly through 
the projector 


The Best Movie Has Not Yet 
Been Made 
It is waiting for you to take camera 
in hand, aim and pull the trigger 
You'll find each time you do so, the 
result will be more enjoyable and a 
better. production than the previous 
one. All you need to get started is 
a camera, a little imagination, an eye 
for the beauty around you and a 
zest for life. The way you see and 
record events on film is a reflection 
of things important and meaning- 
ful to you 

The immediate reward of a home 
movie is the gratification you'll feel 
when you see your work on the 
screen. The ultimate benefit of a 
home movie is a moving, visual 
record of your experiences. You will 
be able to share these experiences 
with children, relatives, friends and 
associates for years to come. A dim 
ming of the lights and a flick of the 
projector switch will immediately 
and endlessly permit you to relive 
an event or point in time important 
to you. That kind of instant recall is 
why the best movie is only one you 
can make 


Elinor H. Stecker is a free-lance film- 
maker and writer on photographic 
subjects. She is a contributing editor 
of Super-8 Filmmaker and Film- 
makers Newsletter. Her forthcoming 
book on titling for movies and slide 
presentations will be published by 
TAB Books early next year 


Honorable Mention 


Gene Anderson, Houston, Texas 










If you've been shopping fora solid, 


“Eumi 


The name behind the Mark GIOD- 
avalue-packed Super 8 projector offering 
more features per dollar than any other. 








reliable, and reasonably-priced 

Super 8 projector, we offer one [ \ 

that gives you all that and 4 

more. The Eumig Mark 610D sa CF malas 
projects Super 8 or Standard 8 @ 

films, has automatic thread- \ 
ing, variable speeds, and a 
super-bright 100-watt lamp. 
All for a price that is astound- 
ingly low. Maybe that’s why 
we're the world’s best-selling 
projector line. 

Call toll free 800-645-4176 for 
the name of your nearest dealer. es 
In New York call 516-466-6533. «void wners 


prohibited by law 




















sm. Wina fabulous free trip for two 
to Vienna or 99 other prizes. + 


Ask your Eumig dealer for “The Great Flight 


Quality in Motion sweepstakes entry form. No purchase required 


Eumig (U.S.A.} Inc., Lake Success Business Park, 225 Community Drive, Great Neck, New York 11020 Dept. T1128 
















“the photographer's 


bible.” Photographic Magazine 


To order, send name, address, check or money order 
for $10.95 to T.Y. CROWELL, Dept. 6838A, 10 East 53rd 
St., New York, NY 10022 (Please add 75c for postage 
and handling and sales tax where applicable.) 
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In the excitement of getting the kids to pose just nght, 
you take a picture that looks like this. Want to keep it? 

Fotomat gives you a choice. Keep it if you want, bring 
it back if you dont. 

We'll develop every printable picture on your roll of 
film. Then you decide. If you're not tickled with any print, 
come on into the Fotomat Store and we'll buy it back. 

In cash. Take up to a month to mull it over and dont 
forget your receipt. The Fotomat No Fault Foto Guarantee. 

What you take is what you get. But what 
you keep 1s up to you. 








YOUERR. . 
FOTOMAT REDEEMS. 























What’s funny is that we started out 
challenging the conventional Status 
Symbol in 35mm SLR photography. 
The big, heavy, noisy SLR. It never 
occurred to us that we, in turn, 
would become the new Status Symbol. 

The idea behind the Olympus OM-1 
was simple. To design a camera that was 
333% smaller, lighter and quieter 
than conventional cameras, yet rugged 
and dependable. And a bigger view- 
finder, so you could see more. And a 
complete system with almost every 
accessory an amateur or professional 
would need. : 

The reaction from the 
experts was tremendous. ‘g 
But the professional 
photographers couldn't 
believe a camera so small — 
and light could be as rugged and 
dependable as we Said. So they put it 


l 


Marketed in the US A by Ponder & Best. In 





through every kind of test. When 
they were finally satisfied — the 
amateurs soon found out. Some of 
them, really amateurs, discovered 
they could get wonderful pictures im- 
mediately and a new Symbol was born. 
Even today we've barely caught up 
with the world-wide demand for OM-1’s. 
While competition was losing sleep 
studying the OM-1—our engineers 
developed an even more incredible 
OM-2, with an automatic exposure 
system so sensitive it measures light 
during the actual exposure! 
If you really want to know the truth 
under the glitter of a Status Symbol, 
check out our reputation. 
Talk to an Olympus owner. 
Then see an Olympus dealer. 


o OLYMPUS 


the experts call it “incredible? 








~~ Music 


Tom Waits: Barroom Balladeer 








A street-smart scuffler busts out of the back alleys 


i i Waits was growling. In a few hours 
he would be on a campus stage sing- 
ing his songs and spieling his narrative 
jazz poetry to an audience of college kids. 
It was a trip he had made before. “I'd 
rather play a club with vomit all around 
me,” he rasped, “than a clean little col- 
lege with sassy little girls and guys with 
razor-cut hair and coke spoons around 
their necks.” 

Now on tour to promote Foreign Af- 
Sairs, his fifth album, Waits is playing in 
fewer of the seedy nightclubs that have 
long been his backdrop as a performer 
and his inspiration as an artist. At 27, he 
is a street-smart scuffler who writes know- 
ingly of dingy bars, all-night diners and 
down-and-outers on the make. Says he: 
“Life is picking up a girl with bad teeth, 


| Or getting to know one of those wild-eyed 


rummies down on Sixth Avenue.” 

To open his off-campus shows on the 
current tour, he has been hiring local 
strippers at each of his stops. They are a 
perfect prelude for the act that follows. 
When Waits finally takes the stage, an 
air of crushed cigarettes and damp nap- 
kins clings to him like lint. Beat-up point- 
ed shoes, a greasy tie and baggy socks go 
just fine with his Salvation Army suit 

With a jazz trio providing his back- 
up, he begins stitching together the blue- 
collar bromides, raunchy puns and gritty 
Street lingo that characterize his verse 
“It’s cold out there/ colder than a ticket 
taker’s smile/ at the Ivar Theater, on a 
Saturday night,” he chants in a voice that 
sounds like a bad exhaust. The Ivar The- 
ater is a two-bit Hollywood burlesque 
house where he has spent more than a 
few evenings 

Waits’ specialty is the narrative tale. 
While a tenor sax begins some bluesy 
background, he lurches toward his micro- 
phone and growls his way into the urban 
back alleys. “Small change got rained on 
with his own .38/ and his headstone’s/ a 
gumball machine,” he sings, recalling a 
shooting he once witnessed on New 
York’s 23rd Street 


no more chewing gum 

or baseball cards or 

overcoats or dreams and 

someone is hosing down the 
sidewalk 

and he’s only in his teens 


In jack & neal, he shifts gears to tell 
of a cross-country drive to California in 
the company of a nurse. It has a!l the 
gusty exhilaration of Kerouac’s On the 
Road 


a redhead in a uniform will always 
get you horny 
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Waits growls into some gritty street lingo : 
A voice like a bad exhaust 











with her hairnet and those white 
shoes and a name tag and a 
hat 

she drove like andy granatelli and 
knew how to fix a flat 


Waits’ own street schooling began 
early. Born in Pomona, he was brought 
up in several Southern California cities 
after his parents, both teachers, were di- 
vorced. At 14, he began working the 
graveyard shift at a pizza house in Na- 
tional City, a San Diego suburb. “It was 
a tiny community,” he likes to recall. “The 
main drag was a transvestite, and the av- 
erage age was deceased.” Nightwork 
hampered his high school studies, but not 
his education. “I encountered a whole dif- 
ferent element—people a lot older than 
me, pool hustlers and Mafioso types. | 
grew up real fast.” 


A‘ dropping out of high school, he 
skipped through a series of jobs and 
eventually found work as a nightclub 
doorman. A self-described “private inves- 
tigator” of the night, he began transcrib- 
ing the common-man conversations he 
overheard, hoping to “forge it all 
into something meaningful and give it 
dignity.” 

By then he had started to read Charles 
Bukowski, the roustabout bard, and Poet 
Delmore Schwartz, who died in a run- 
down hotel for transients in 1966. Waits 
has developed his own artistry beneath a 
muscatel exterior. “I have an image that 
has been cultivated, derived from the way 
I am,” he says. “I just try to steer a course 
between the pomp and the piss.” | 

Critical acclaim, and there has been 
plenty, has not yet made him rich and fa- 
mous, He still parks his brontosaurian 
1954 Caddy behind West Hollywood's 
Tropicana motel, a seedy tryst stop used 
as a setting for Andy Warhol's Hear. He 
keeps his piano in the kitchen. “I don’t 
use the refrigerator,” he wheezes, “and the 
stove is just a large cigarette lighter.” His 
nocturnal meanderings have led to three 
“driving while intoxicated” arrests, and 
he was once nabbed while pinching cig- 
arettes from parked cars. “Yeah, I've 
spent a couple of nights in the barbed- 
wire hotel,” he concedes. “All dressed up 
and no place to go.” 

If Waits’ voice is a bit ragged for ra- 
dio air play, his songs are not; the Eagles, 
Bette Midler and Jerry Jeff Walker have 
recorded his material. In January he will 
begin work on a Sylvester Stallone movie 
tiled Paradise Alley. Waits will play a 
barfly named Mumbles and will compose 
original music for the film. Although he 
has given up staying in flophouses while 
on the road (his current band members, 
he explains, “aren't keen on my taste in | 
accommodations”), success is not likely 
to change his style too much. “It’s nice to 
have your own niche,” he allows. “I got a 
signature now; I have my own turf.” ro 
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Medicine 


To Stockholm, with Love 


The Swedes garner a passel of Lasker prizes 


he annual prizes given by the Albert 


and Mary Lasker Foundation have | 


become the most prestigious awards in 
American medicine—not so much be- 
cause of what they pay but because of 
what they promise. Twenty-eight of the 
recipients have gone on to Stockholm 
and collected Nobel prizes. Now the im- 
balance is being corrected a little. Last 
week the 1977 Lasker prizes were given 
to five medical scientists. all but one of 
them Swedes 

The $15,000 award for basic medical 
research was shared by Drs. K. Sune 
Bergstré6m and Bengt Samuelsson, both 
of Stockholm’s Karolinska Institute, and 
Pharmacologist John R. Vane of Britain’s 
Wellcome Research Laboratories. The 
three men were honored for their pioncer- 
ing work in identifying and isolating pros- 
taglandins. First thought to be produced 
only by the prostate gland—hence the 
name—prostaglandins are in fact manu- 
factured and found everywhere in the 
body. They are like hormones and appear 
to regulate a wide variety of basic life 






1977 The Parker Pen 
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Wisconsin | 


functions, from controlling the clotting of 
blood and secretion of gastric acid to in- 


| ducing labor in pregnant women. In the 


future. such chemicals may be used in 
treating many different ailments 

The $15,000 prize for clinical med- 
ical research went to Dr. Inge G. Edler, 
chief of cardiology at University Hospi- 
tal in Lund, Sweden. and Biophysicist C 


Hellmuth Hertz of the Lund Institute of | 


Technology. Their pioneering accotn- 
plishment: the application of ultrasonics 
to diagnosing abnormalities of the heart 
Hailed by the Lasker jurors as perhaps 
the most important non-surgical tool for 
heart diagnosis since the development of 
the electrocardiograph. the technique uses 


the familiar sonar echo principle: high- | 


frequency (and inaudible) sound waves re- 
flected from a target reveal its charac- 
teristics. Echo-cardiography can, for 
example, measure heart-muscle thick- 
ness. detect valve abnormalities and even 
show an image of the heart pumping on 
a TV screen—all without surgery or oth- 


er invasive techniques s 











Edler and Hertz with young heart patients 
The echoes were revealing 


How can you tell 


how well your pen wr 


ites? 
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‘ALab for 
“Orphans” 
Seeking cures for 
neglected diseases 


Li other biomedical research facili- 
lies, it experiments with rodents of all 
sorts, is filled with glassware of every 
shape and size, and has the latest scien- 
tific gadgetry. Yet there is something spe- 
cial about this particular lab at New 
York's Rockefeller University. For the 
past decade, its doctors, chemists and bi- 
ologists have been engaged, largely un- 
heralded, in an unusual task. They are 


fighting what they call “orphan diseases,” | 


a group of widely differing illnesses that 
have one thing in common: no one has 
done very much to develop drugs for them 

The explanation for this neglect is 
largely economic. Although pharmaceu- 
tical houses have produced an astonish- 
ingly rich arsenal of drugs—sometimes 
with little prospect of making money 
—they have not found it feasible to de- 
velop medicines for many diseases that 
might be prevented or cured, particularly 
those that strike the impoverished 

It was to fill this gap that Biochemist 
Anthony Cerami created the orphan-dis- 
eases lab. Unlike the drug companies, the 
scientists could not afford to screen thou- 
sands of compounds in hopes of finding 





one that might work. Instead, they con- 
centrated on combining what was already 
known about a disease with their own 
ingenuity 

Indeed, it was brainstorming that got 
the lab’s first project—a study of sickle- 
cell anemia—off to a heady start The 
Rockefeller scientists realized that any 
treatment for this genetic disease, which 
affects perhaps 2 million people around 
the world, had to be directed at stopping 
the characteristic sickling. or distortion, of 
the red blood cells that occurs after they 
unload their cargo of oxygen. But how? 
During cocktail-party chatter, Lab Direc- 
tor Cerami learned from a colleague that 
a byproduct of urea—a chemical called 
cyanate—can prevent sickling Tests on 
both animals and humans confirmed this, 
but the cyanate also had toxic side effects 


| on the nervous system. So the Rockefeller 


scientists suggested adding the cyanate di- 
rectly to the blood. That idea has led to the 
experimental development elsewhere of 
machines, somewhat like artificial kidney 
units. which allow the cyanate to react 
with the blood outside the body 

The Rockefeller group used equal in- 
ventiveness in tackling thalassemia (Coo- 
ley’s anemia), which afflicts an estimated 
3 million people globally—most of them 
of Mediterranean and Asian origin. Vic- 
tims of this genetic disorder can usually 
be kept alive by regular blood transfu- 


| sions. But because the body is not easily 
able to rid itself of the iron added by re- 


peated blood donations, It accumulates to 
such an extent that by the age of 20 the 
heart, liver and other organs can be 
threatened. Looking for a way to remove 
the excess iron, the Rockefeller scientists 
turned to bacteria and fungi. In the course 
of billions of years, these tiny organisms 
have evolved complex molecules that 


| gather up iron essential for their surviv- 


al. The researchers developed similar 
compounds—chelating agents (from the 
Greek word for claw)—of their own. In- 
jectable chemicals of this kind have been 
available for some time. but the Rocke- 
feller team hopes their work will lead to 
an inexpensive oral drug 

The lab’s most recent triumph is 
against trypanosomiasis, or sleeping sick- 
ness. a disease that makes large areas of 
Africa virtually uninhabitable. Studying 
trypanosomes, the microscopic parasites 
that cause this disease, a young biomed- 
ical student, Steven Meshnick, found that 
they contained an unusually high concen- 
tration of hydrogen peroxide—a com- 
pound that reacts vigorously with metals 
Turning that bit of elementary chemistry 
against the bugs, the Rockefeller scien- 
tists injected compounds into mice infect- 


| ed with sleeping sickness thal, in effect 


duped the parasites into picking up met- 
als already in the rodents’ bodies. Result 
the parasites literally exploded -without 
harming the mice. The team Is now work- 
ing on similar compounds to do the job 
in both people and cattle eS 


Try Systemark. It's a touch better. 





Systemark by Parker brings a new look and 
feel to writing. 


The unique Systemark Floating Ball point 
lets you glide freely across the page with 
a crisp line of slick, glistening liquid ink 
(not the thick paste ink used in ordinary 


handwriting. 


# PARKER 


ballpoints). It adds dash and verve to your 


You can feel the Systemark difference in 
two other points: a fine-line Stylus or a 
bold, long-lasting Super Soft Tip. A touch 
better gift, too! At $5, $10 and $20. 


Try Systemark: the touch of tomorrow. 
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Our promise is simple: 


Youll take better 
color pictures. 


Examine COLOR for 10 days free 


Now is the time to dare, to experiment, to go 
out and capture the world any way you care 
to see it. Today's cameras and color films can 
give you any result you want! 

And this is an invitation for you to go out 
and try it all. To learn everything color can 
do... and master the techniques you need 
for doing it. How? By spending ten free days 
with the volume Color your introduction 
to the famous LIFE Library of Photography 

In Color, you'll learn how to get great color 
pictures indoors and out in mist or in rain 

at high noon or in twilight. How to keep 
color subtle or go wild with color for its 
own sake. How to create the most stunning 
surrealistic effects even how to change 
colors to their exact opposites in the dark- 
room! 

You'll have all the technical information 
you need, explained in the famous clear style 
of TIME-LIFE BOOKS. You'll learn how to 
choose the right filters how to choose the 
right color film how to process your own 
color film and prints 

You'll see the color masterpieces taken by 
other photographers and learn how they were 
created. Whole new worlds of color photog- 
raphy will be opened for you and as you 
see cach one, you'll learn just what to do to 
make it yours! 

The most complete source 

of photographic know-how 
Like Color, every volume of the LIFE Library 
of Photography gives you the kind of infor- 
mation that will help you explore your photo- 
graphic potential 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME & LIFE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 


Yes, | would like to examine Color. Please send 
it to me — together with the illustrated Photog- 
rapher’s Handbook ~tor 10 days’ free exams- 
nation and enter my subscription to the LIFI 
Library of Photography. If I decide to keep 
Color, 1 will pay $9.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling. [ then will receive future volumes in the 
LIFE Library of Photography series, shipped a 
volume at a time approximately every other 
month. Each is $9.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling and comes on a 10-day free examination 
basis. There is no minimum number of books 
that | must buy, and I may cancel my subscrip- 
tion at any time simply by notifying you 

If ldo not choose to keep Color, | will return 
it within 10 days, my subscription for future 
volumes will be cancelled, and I will not be 
under any further obligation. The illustrated 
Photographer's Handbook is mine to keep 


without obligation BMB6A0 


Name—__ 


(Please print} 





Address —__ 
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In Travel Photography, tor ex 
ample, you'll learn how to go 
far beyond the traditional “post 
card” shots how to shoot in 
dark church interiors . . . how to 


capture the real mood of every 
city and country you visit 






Enjoy field trips with your 
camera? In Photographing 
Nature, you'll discover ways of 
capturing animals in the wild 
with startling close-ups . . . or 
preserving the tiniest detail of a 
flower 





Want to capture a special 
mood to tell people wha 
words alone cannot say? Tie 
Art of Photography will give 
you some very practical ways 
of photographing ce most clu 
sive image 












And, if you would like to try your y 
hand at darkroom work, The Print 


ive you all the information and 
und you need 
to use the darkroom crea 


well as correctly 






und show 
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BOOKS 


YOURS FREE 
when you 
send for 
COLOR 


AMA VDL OMA $0 ADV METT BAT 
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e 64-page pocket-size 
itains hundreds of tips ¢ 
king and making better 
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Examine Color for 10 days free 


There's really no way for you to appreciate how 
much the LIFE Library of Photography can mean 
to your picture-taking — and how far it will take 
you—without seeing a volume for yourself 
(Modern Photography called the LIFE Library of 
Photography “awesome!”) 

That's why we'd like to send you the volume 
Color to examine at your leisure for 10 days 

You may then either return Co/or without fur 
ther obligation, or keep it for only $9.95, plus 
shipping and handling. By keeping it, you'll 
receive other volumes in the series, one approxi 
mately every other month, with the same 10-day 
free examination privilege and at the same price 
You are not obligated to take any specific number 
of volumes and you may cancel at any time. Mail 
the order form now 


Modern Photography Magazine says: “Prob- 
ably the most useful, easy-reading, well- 
illustrated, interesting collection of books 
on photography printed since Kodak dis- 
covered the Data Book . . . awesome.” 


Photographic Magazine says: “From begin 
ner to professional, the LIFE Library of 
Photography has something for every pho- 
tographer to ‘sink his teeth into’: beauti- 
fully illustrated surveys of every single 
important area in photography.” 












RAW COLOR 


SENSUOUS COLOR 


How to use filters to get the ‘right 
colors in the “wrong” light 

Why “snow shadows” often appear 
blue and what you can do about it 
“Color temperature" — the vital tool 
often overlooked 

The psychological meaning of colors 
What every color photographer 

must know about weather 

Tips for taking pictures in the 

magic of early morning 

A simple rule that professionals use 
to get fantastic pictures in mist 

The secret of mastering artificial light 
‘The pitfall of unwanted color’ — the 
trap that trips even professionals 
How to photograph inanimate 

objects — and make them come alive! 


When, where and how to photograph 
animals and pets 

The meticulous art of shooting 
small flowers 

How to copy works of art in 
accurate color 

How photographer Ernst Haas uses 
color daringly 

How to process your own color 
pictures at home 

Using color test wedges in the 
darkroom 

How to make color contact sheets 
Synthetic color — for the photog- 
rapher who has the courage to try 
anything 

Posterization — a new approach 
way to surrealism 


* Actual Book Size 
10%" x 10%4” 

® Hard cover, sil- 
ver-stamped 
black cloth 
binding 
Each book con- 
tains more than 
200 pages with 
as many as 300 
monochrome and 
color pictures 


MOODY COLOR 




















“A bulb that gives more light 





using less energy? GEE!” 


(No, GTE!) 


You're looking at a revolutionary Sylvania 
Street light bulb made by GTE’s Lighting 
Products people. 

It gives eighty percent more light than the 
bulb it replaces. (Which you'll really appreci- 
ate if you ever happen to be walking down one 
of our streets alone late at night.) 

And it uses ten percent less energy. (Which, 


depending on how many street lights they're 
in, could amount to a sizeable saving.) 

We're also saving energy in offices—with 
our special fluorescent bulbs. In factories. And 
in hotels as well as residences— with our energy 
saving incandescents. 

Add it all up and... can you imagine how 
much oil you're talking about ? 


Communications /Electronics ‘Lighting /Precision Materials 





Only one instant film 
gives you this... 





bright, brilliant color by Kodak. 


This Christmas give people what they really want from an instant camera—bright, brilliant 
color! The kind of color you get with Kodak instant film, the heart of every Kodak instant camera 
See your good times come to color in minutes—in pictures protected by an elegant 


Satiniuxe™ finish. Pictures you can take using an accessory Kodak instant (electronic) flash 
Pictures that can be made into beautiful color copyprints 


and enlargements 

This Christmas, remember—great . F 
instant color starts with great instant color — ———) 
film. PR-10 Kodak instant color film. The D« Kodak 
heart of every Kodak instant camera | aa instant 
NOW SAVE $10 on Kodak instant cameras and % . ahs cameras 
film. See your photo dealer for details ~ and film 
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No longer a comprehensive program, but a needed first step 


ames Schlesinger carried his battle for 

the Administration’s energy program 

deep into hostile territory last week, 
traveling to Houston to address a meeting 
of 3,000 oil and gas executives. They rep- 
resented the industry that President Car- 
ter last month accused of plotting “the 
greatest rip-off in history,” and Schlesing- 
er’s mission seemed to be to plead for 
peace and understanding. He did—but 
only toa point. Denying the industry's ba- 
sic complaint that the Administration’s 
complex plan does not offer enough in the 
way of incentives for increased fuel explo- 
ration, the Energy Secretary insisted that 
the program would bring on “a gold- 
en age” for the energy companies. 
Yet at the same time, Schlesinger 
blasted the oilmen for perpetuating 
“myths” and “paranoia” about the 
plan, adding almost mockingly that 
they seem “to believe that all the folks 
up in Washington have it in for the 
industry.” 

In fact, a lot of folks on Capitol 
Hill seem to have it in for Carter's 
bill. After seven months of congres- 


page program is now in the hands of 
a joint conference committee. Initial- 
ly, the committee had hoped to fin- 
ish its task by Christmas, but with 
100-odd separate items in the bill, 
work is proceeding slowly. The com- 
mittee decided to recess for Thanks- 
giving week, and key Congressmen 
have begun hinting that some of the 
provisions may have to be broken out 
as separate bills and presented to 
Carter in the new year. 

As the program’s prospects of 
emerging intact from Congress have 
dimmed, defending its provisions has 
become Priority No. | throughout the 
Administration, Getting a compre- 
hensive energy plan in place becomes 
more urgent with each passing 
month. Oil imports, which now sup- 
ply about 49% of U.S. needs, are run- 
ning nearly 10% ahead of last year’s 
level; the oil import bill for all of 1977 
will total an alarming $45 billion. 
The overriding goal of Carter's plan 
is to cut these huge figures down to 
size: by 1985 to reduce the growth of 
energy consumption to 2% annually, 
to cut gasoline consumption by 10% 
below current levels, and to slash oil 
imports to less than half of what 
they would otherwise be—meaning 
about one-eighth of total energy 
consumption. 
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Schlesinger addressing oilmen in Houston 
Charges of “myths” and “paranoia.” 


One important reason for the plan’s 
perilous passage through Congress was 
the misguided way the Administration 
had shaped up the program in the first 
place. In pledging to produce a National 
Energy Plan within 90 days of his Inaugu- 
ration, and then turning the task into a 
semi-secret crash project by a dozen staff- 
ers under Schlesinger, Carter overlooked 
an old truth: in Washington, people are 
more likely to support an idea if they have 
been able to help formulate it. In fact, the 
Administration had attempted to short- 
circuit opposition to many of its proposals 
by writing a variety of compromise fea- 












tures into the plan. But since none of the 
special interests that were supposed to 
benefit from the trade-offs had had a hand 
in suggesting them, the compromise ef- 
forts have had little effect. 

The program moved through the 
House relatively intact, thanks to the 
skillful management of Speaker Thomas 
(Tip) O'Neill, who assembled an ad hoc 
energy committee to make sure he had 
tight control of the bill’s fate on his turf. 
But in the Senate, where the rules of pro- 
cedure do not permit tight organization 
as in the House, the plan has come com- 
pletely unstuck. The dismemberment has 
. been greatly aided by an intense lob- 
* bying effort by the oil industry, whose 
powerful friends include Louisiana 
Democrat Russell Long, chairman of 
the Finance Committee. Generally, 
the House voted to retain oil and gas 
price controls and increase energy 
taxes—two important aspects of the 
Carter plan. The Senate yielded in- 
stead to arguments by the oil indus- 
try that deregulation of prices would 
give oil and gas producers the incen- 
tive to increase production and keep 
the nation from undergoing energy 
shortages in the years ahead 

The conference commiltee is now 
trying to iron out the resulting dif- 
ferences. Since there is considerable 
overlap, a great deal of caucusing is 
going on between the minicommit- 
tees. A rundown of the bill’s key pro- 
visions and the problems the com- 
mittee is facing 


Wellhead tax The central feature of 
the Administration program, the tax 
would be phased in over three years 
and raise domestic crude-oil prices, 
now at an average $8.52 per bbl., to 
the current OPEC price of about 
$13.50 per bbl. The aim: to discour- 
age domestic oil consumption. To en- 
courage increased domestic produc- 
tion and reduce imports, the plan 
would allow the price of newly dis- 
covered oil to rise to the 1977 OPEC 
level, and the oil companies to re- 
tain the increased revenue. To less- 
en the draining effect of the wellhead 
tax on consumer spending power, 
Carter proposed that much of the tax 
proceeds be recycled back to consum- 
ers in the form of rebates 

The House went along with the 
scheme, with slight modifications, 
but the Senate rejected it. Instead, it 
proposed a $47 billion package of 
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Energy 





| general revenue grants and subsidies to | 


help industry convert from oil heating to 
coal, and to aid energy companies in de- 
veloping unconventional sources like 
shale oil. The wellhead-tax dispute is the 
most difficult issue the conference com- 
mittee faces. Supporters of the tax argue 
that without it, the oil companies would 
be handed a bonanza of unearned profits 
because they would get much more for 
oil that had already been discovered and 
was already profitable to sell at lower, 
Government-fixed prices. The oil compa- 
nies say they need the increased revenue 


—from new as well as old discoveries—if 


they are to accelerate their search for oil 
in remote areas, where production costs 
are higher than in, say, Texas or Louisi- 
ana. Yet increased oil production is not all 
that is needed; vast amounts of energy are 





bers from gas-consuming states, voted to 
remove regulations from all natural gas. 
The conference committee has yet to get 
to this issue, but since Carter has said that 
he will veto any bill that deregulates nat- 
ural gas. the proper compromise would 
be a continuance of price controls, but at 
a higher level than Carter wants 


Gas-guzzler tax An important conser- 
vation measure in the Carter plan was 
his call for steep taxes by 1985 on cars 
that get fewer than 27.5 m.p.g. The tax 


| was to run as high as $2,488 for the worst 


guzzlers, and there would be rebates for 
fuel-efficient cars. The House lowered the 
mileage target to 23.5 m.p.g., but hiked 
the tax toa maximum of $3,856. The Sen- 
ate scrapped the whole approach, and 


| chose instead to write in a complete ban 


available from unconventional and ex- | by 1985 on cars that get fewer than 21 





| Total U.S. energy consumption 
(quadrillion B.T.U.s) 


74.6 74.2 





* estimate trom LP.AA. 
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tremely costly sources such as tar sands 
and shale, and potentially limitless ener- 
gy is at hand in the form of solar and geo- 
thermal power. The best—and most like- 
ly—compromise solution is to retain the 
wellhead tax but channel some of the pro- 
ceeds into research and development pro- 
grams for unconventional sources. 


Natural gas price controls This is the 
second most difficult issue facing the con- 
ference committee. At present, natural 
gas that remains inside the state where it 
is produced is free from price controls, 
but gas that is shipped across state lines 
has a Government price ceiling of $1.47 
per 1,000 cu.ft. Carter wants all the coun- 
try’s natural gas to come under price con- 
| trols, but he would raise the ceiling to 
$1.75 per 1,000 cu.ft. The idea is to give 
producers more incentive to explore for 
natural gas, but to prevent them from rais- 
ing prices to exorbitant levels. The House 
went along with this proposal; but the Sen- 
ate, after a bitter, failed filibuster by mem- 








m.p.g. The two minicommittees have yet 
to choose which way to go. 


Credits for home insulation Asa further 
conservation measure, Carter proposed a 
25% tax credit for the first $800 spent by 
homeowners to upgrade heating insula- 
tion in their houses, and a 15% credit for 
the next $1,400 in costs. The House went 
along with the plan, but the Senate near- 
ly quadrupled the amount of credits avail- 
able to homeowners. The conference com- 
mittee has tentatively accepted a version 
close to the House-passed bill. 


Tax incentives for coal use To force in- 
dustries to change from oil and natural 
gas heating to coal, Carter proposed steep 
taxes for companies that do not change 
over. To help companies make the 
change, he proposed a 10% tax credit for 
the purchase of new equipment. The 
House wrote in a number of exemptions 
to the tax while at the same time adopt- 














more exemptions that much of industry 
would be excluded. At the same time, it in- 
creased the changeover credits to 25%. | 


| The conference committee decided on a 








ing the credits. The Senate added so many 


middle course, leaving in many of the 
loopholes but giving the Department of 
Energy broad discretion to decide which | 
companies should be granted exemptions. 


Utility rate reform Many utilities now 
give discounts to industrial customers that 
use large amounts of electricity, and few 
offer discounts to customers for using elec- 
tricity during off-peak hours. Carter 
wants to change this by requiring federal 
control over utility pricing. The House 
went along with the principle of federal 
control, but the Senate rejected it as an in- 
fringement of states’ rights—an argument 
that has not been seriously used in Con- 
gress since the days of the civil rights de- | 
bates. The conference committee last 
week agreed on a compromise solution 
that would leave utility rates up to the 
States but would require state agencies to 
give written reasons if they did not re- 
quire utilities to adopt energy-conscious 
measures, particularly off-peak pricing. 


Solar-energy tax credits To encourage 
homeowners to heat their homes with so- 
lar power, Carter asked for up to $2,000 
in tax credits for the purchase of solar- 
heating equipment. The House increased 
this to $2,150, and the Senate broadened 
it to include businesses. The conference 
committee adopted the Senate version. 


However the conference committee 
resolves these issues, it has been clear 
since almost the moment the Carter plan 
was made public that its goals are too am- 
bitious. Those goals are not just to cut oil | 
imports and domestic consumption sharp- 
ly, but to stimulate new production and 
to lay the groundwork for the develop- 
ment of renewable energy sources that 
will carry the US. into the 21st century. 
A Congressional Budget Office study of 
the plan agreed that it would cut imports, 
but concluded: “The Administration’s es- 
timates of the magnitude of import sav- | 
ings are overly optimistic.” A study by 
the Office of Technology Assessment con- | 
curred: “The plan’s domestic oil, natural | 
gas and coal production targets ... are 
not likely to be achieved.” 

f lack of a strong program for de- 

veloping alternative energy sourc- | 
es, Neither the Senate nor the House has 
succeeded in correcting this imbalance, 
and asa result the bill remains not a com- 
prehensive energy program but a first step 
toward one. Next time around, the White 
House would be well advised to make a se- 
rious effort to involve both the Congress 
and the public in its preparation. It is one 
thing to ask for a national commitment 
that is the “moral equivalent of war,” and 
another to call for it with the suddenness 
ofa sneak attack. a 





he plan’s greatest weakness is its 
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For those special people 
who need a lot of life insurance. 


New York Life’s King-size Policy. Each succeeding year, until age 70, you 
Your family grows. You get a better job have the option to renew the contract 
You take on new financial obligations. Just However, the premiums will go up as you 
like that, you need a lot more life insurance grow older unless you convert to a level- 
But within your budget premium plan 
Our Yearly Renewable Term Policy could Our king-size policy. One of the many 
be the answer. Because this policy is offered ways your New York Life Agent can add 
only in king-size amounts of $50,000 and to your family's financial security 
up. and because it provides temporary See him or her soon 


coverage, it gives you more protection 
for a given outlay We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010 Lite. Gr and Health | ance. Annuities, Pension Plans 
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The kind of Soviet harvest U.S. inspectors saw: Russian combines bringing in a healthy wheat crop on a large collective farm 
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Economy & Business 


Another Soviet Grain Sting 


How the Russians again outfoxed the experts—and the eye-in-the-sky 


© the sharp-trading stereotypes 
of the Philadelphia lawyer, the 
Greek shipowner and the Swiss 
banker must now be added a new model 
of shrewdness: the Russian grain buyer 
In the celebrated “Great Grain Robbery” 
of 1972, Soviet agricultural agents bought 
up whole shiploads of U.S. wheat, man- 
aging not only to secure it at bargain 
prices but also to get the U.S. Govern- 
ment to foot part of the bill through a 
farm subsidy program. Now, much to 
Washington's embarrassment, the Rus- 
sians have struck—and stung—again 
The sting came to light when Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev announced 
that the 1977 Soviet grain harvest would 
amount to 194 million metric tons—the 
lowest since 1975. That bland statistic 
caused tremors of shock through not only 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture but 
the Central Intelligence Agency as well 
All summer long the Agriculture experts 


and the CIA operatives who try to keep | 


track of conditions on Soviet farms had 
forecast a fat 215 million-ton harvest, in- 
dicating that Moscow would not need to 
buy much foreign grain this year. But the 
bulletin from Brezhnev meant precisely 
the opposite: the Russians would be buy- 
ing a lot of grain—some 10 million to 15 
million tons more than anyone had ex- 
pected—and the bulk of it would be com- 
ing from the U.S. More embarrassing still, 
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they turned out to have already made 
most of their purchases—skillfully skirt- 
ing some provisions of a U.S.-Soviet trade 
agreement for buying grain—and char- 
tered ships to move it at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. By the time Brezhnev told all 
about the poor harvest, the Russians had 
secretly signed contracts for 18 to 20 mil- 
lion tons of grain from Australia, Canada 
and India—as well as the U.S 

In the grain deal of 1972, the Rus- 
sians bought large quantities of U.S. wheat 
and corn at a time when American farm- 
ers were already fairly scraping their silos 
to meet heavy domestic and foreign de- 
mand. Prices of some grains more than 
doubled as a result, giving a sharp up- 
ward kick to inflation. Even more annoy- 
ing was the fact that, because US 
Officials were not aware of the big Soviet 
purchases, the grain was sold under a 
Government subsidy program, which 
meant that U.S. taxpayers paid for much 
of the Russian grain bought in the U.S 
To avoid a replay of that fiasco, in 1975 
Washington got Moscow to agree to a 
long-range sales arrangement intended to 
stabilize Russian grain purchases and do 
away with at least some of the secrecy sur- 
rounding them. Under the plan, Moscow 
is required to buy at least 6 million tons 
of US. grain every year; if its purchases 
rise above 8 million tons, it is supposed 
to report the fact to Washington 


So why were US. officials caught by 
surprise? The sting seems to have been 
the result of a combination of Soviet du- 
plicity and US. gullibility 

In mid-July agents acting for the Rus- 
sians arranged for food deliveries through 
both European subsidiaries of U.S. grain 
dealers and European companies with of- 
fices in the U.S. The purchases were heavy 
and—under the letter of the U.S.-Soviet 
agreement—did not have to be reported 
to Washington. “Official” purchases are 
continuing at a modest rate 


uring talks at the department only 

a few weeks ago, a Soviet grain 

team insisted that it had reported 
all the purchases it had to. Rasped an Ag- 
riculture official: “That was a technically 
accurate statement. But it also was a god- 
damn lie. They hornswoggled us.” 

For months, Soviet farm experts in 
Moscow had spoken of average and pos- 
sibly even record harvests. Agriculture 
Department inspectors visiting the 
U.S.S.R. were taken out to collectives to 
see sturdy stands of corn and wheat 

fields that they now know to have been 
exceptions. Even the CIA was taken in. It 
has been trying to keep tabs on Soviet ag- | 
riculture with eye-in-the-sky photo satel- 
lites, and its findings have been reason- 
ably accurate in the past. But this time 
the photo interpretations went awry, be- 
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Look at these prices, Holmes. 


Hmmmm. Now I understand 
why Ford and GM owners are 





PRICED AS SHOWN: $5195: 
1978 DODGE DIPLOMAT 
110) 8) 58 blere):4 
BOOl PNCE: 0.5035 236% ..$ 5147 
Six-cylinder engine... . . . . .Standard 
Power front disc brakes... .. Standard 
4-speed manual 

transmission? . . .....Standard 
Deluxe wheel covers. . . . . . .Standard 
Power steering...... . . Standard 
Transverse torsion-bar 

MUSHENBION 5.5. 65:0:5. «08. 50:0:3% Standard 
Vigyl $008 6:5. oc sisters sane eee Standard 
White sidewall radial tires. . .$ 48 

Total $ 5195* 





I was wondering, Holmes. 
Yes, Watson. 
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The 1978 Dodge Diplomat four-door 
offers big-car value and comfort...in * 
a manageable new size. And for one 
low price, you get a lot of 

beautiful car. 

As you can see, most of the equip- 
ment that helps make a car a real 
value...is standard on the Diplomat. 
But some things have to be experienced 
to fully appreciate this car’s value. 
Like Diplomat’s outstanding drive- 
ability. And the overall performance of 
Diplomat’s lively Super Six engine.t 
This power plant with a four-speed 
manual transmissiont gives Diplomat 
EPA mileage estimates of 25 mpg 







highway and 17 mpg city. (Your 
mileage may vary according to your 
car’s condition, its equipment, and 
your driving habits. California 
mileage lower.) 

See your Dodge Dealer today and 
bite Meltian Zen Mrslecce-Tile@rele ecm ese) e) (a 
are buying or leasing Dodge 
Diplomats. 

*Sticker price as shown, not including 
taxes and destination charges. 
California price higher. & 
tIn California, 225-1 six- Dodge 
cylinder engine standard and 
automatic transmission 
required at extra cost. enetta coors 

















Number Nine in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


think America’s future is black. Coal black. 


Coal was our main source of energy until about 1940. 
The energy from coal kept us warm in winter. Cool in 
summer. Powered our first radios. Vacuum cleaners. 
Electric toasters. In those days, America ran on coal. 


Today, America runs on oil and gas. And it looks like we 
have about a 30 year supply left. Scientists, the govern- 
ment and the energy companies are busy developing alter- 
nate energy sources. But those new sources won't be 
available for many years. We need more time. 


Coal can buy us that time. 


There's still plenty of coal left. And today, we have better 
ways of extracting it. Safer, more efficient ways of burning 
it. If we start developing our coal reserves now, we can 
make a smooth transition to other energy sources such 
as solar energy or nuclear fusion—both with unlimited 
energy potential. If we wait around, we may be in trouble. 


The way | see it, sometimes you have to dig up an old idea 
before you can come up with a new one. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be a national energy 
policy that includes a plan for the prompt and orderly development of our country's coal 
reserves. You can help make it happen. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For a free booklet with additional information on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield 


Company, Coal, P.O. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 


Petroteum Products of Alientic Richfield Company 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. —= 
But there's something else that you should consider. We = 
call it “filter feedback” 

As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
fsseessset”_ tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 
feedback” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 

‘ vantage. Parliament's filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there's no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg’‘tar;"0.6 mg nicotine— 





100's: 12 mg*’tar;’ 0.7 mgnicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Aug.77. 
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cause of what the agency calls bad 
“ground truth” data—information from 
the observers escorted by the Russians. 
Actually, there were ample signs this 
summer of trouble in the Soviet harvest. 
In Chicago, grain traders heard reports 
of big Russian purchases eight weeks ago. 
And in mid-July the Russians were char- 
tering grain-carrying ships. This was done 
secretly, through Soviet front companies 
in Paris; bills of lading were rewritten at 
sea from “Destination Rotterdam” to 
“Transshipment Rotterdam, Destination 
U.S.S.R.” Not only was the Russian de- 
mand for ships an omen that the U.S.S.R. 
planned to buy more grain than would be 
necessary with a good harvest, but it lifted 
world freight rates by 15%,which should 
also have produced alarm. Finally, U.S 
prices of wheat and corn took a slight up- 
ward tick from August through October, 
a rare happening at harvesttime, when 
prices are almost always depressed. The 
only explanation: large foreign purchases. 


griculture Secretary Robert Berg- 
Ai insists that the poorer than 
anticipated Soviet harvest was 
“probably” caused by a late period of bad 
weather and does not simply reflect poor 
intelligence. Indeed, Agriculture picture 


| analysts say they were revising their es- 


timates of the Soviet harvest downward 
before Brezhnev made his announcement 

Bergland says that he intends to “ask 
the Soviets to be more precise in the fu- 
ture about their grain requirements.” He 
adds: “They don’t always tell us exactly 
what their needs are.” Evidently. But no 
major damage seems to have been done 
by the latest Soviet caper in the grain mar- 
kets. This time the Kremlin does not stand 
to make as big a killing on its U.S. pur- 


| chases, because they are not subsidized 


by the Government. The Russians will 
pay for their grain in cash at prices agreed 
to at the time of purchase. Yet their sav- 
ings could be as much as $100 million 
the difference between what they will 
actually pay and the higher price they 
would have paid had their true needs been 
known 
Grain belt farmers are pleased with 
the Russian purchases. Record harvests 
this year have already depressed prices 
to the lowest levels since 1972. The So- 
viet buys should eat into the surpluses and 
help lift farm incomes 
The Soviet purchases should have lit- 


ule, if any, impact, however, on prices at | 
the supermarket. With grain prices so de- | 


pressed, it would take a huge jump in the 
farm cost of wheat, for example, to add 
even 2¢ or 3¢ to the price of a loaf of 
bread. Stung most by the Russians’ ploy 
will be the big grain speculators, who were 
selling grain futures contracts short this 
spring and summer in the expectation 
that prices would fall even lower. The So- 
viet shortfall changed all that and taught 
the speculators—as well as Washington 
officials—a little more about the cagey 
Russian grain buyer. a 
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Unemployment Goal? 


Pick a target: 4%, 5%o—even 7% 


fter more than two years of recovery 

from the nation’s worst postwar re- 
cession, lines at unemployment offices re- 
main distressingly long, jobless youths 
cluster aimlessly on ghetto street corners, 
and politicians and economists continue 
to fret about the need to put more Amer- 
icans to work. For Jimmy Carter, who 
campaigned on a platform dedicated to 
slashing unemployment, the persistently 
high rate of joblessness has become a crit- 
ical challenge. Like his recent predeces- 
sors, Carter has yet to find the answer 
—if indeed one exists—for substantially 
reducing unemployment without setting 
off a new burst of devastating inflation 

Last week, after months of negotia- 


| tions between the White House and lib- 
eral Congressmen, the President endorsed 
a compromise bill that would establish a 
national goal of cutting joblessness from 
its present 7% rate to 4% by 1983. Yet 
the bill, sponsored by Minnesota’s Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey and California 
Democratic Congressman Augustus 
Hawkins, requires no specific steps to at- 
tain the 4% goal 
Carter tepidly supported the original 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill during his cam- 
paign but later backed away from it as 
too inflationary. The bill then called for 
| bringing unemployment down to 3% by 
| 1981, and would have required the Gov- 
ernment to use any means available—in- 





Some of 2, ,000 applicants at Oklahoma | City Western Electric plant that advertised 58 jobs 








New and innovative ene are needed if high jobless rates are to be reduced 
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SOMEONE S_SHIP 
COME IN. 


When you give a bottle of Cutty Sark Scots 
Whisky in this shimmering gold package, it 
reflects nicely on you. 
But it does even more for the 
" one who receives. 
Because inside the package is 
Scotch with a smooth, distinctive 
taste thar is vastly appreciated. 
In fact, last year Cutty Sark was 
appreciated by more Americans 
than any other Scotch. 
So if you have friends stitt waiting for 
their ships to come in, there couldn't be a more 
appropriate vessel. 


BE. & THE CLIPPER SHIP DESIGN ane g . 
Or cunt, WE TTY SASK DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTER Eye BERRY BRos. ap 
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= job programs and tax and mon- 


etary levers—to meet that numerical goal. | 


The present version requires only that 
the President send to Congress short- and 
medium-term employment goals over the 
coming five years. In addition, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would have to report 
on how monetary policy would fit into 
the jobs goal. The bill also calls for a 
strong commitment to “reasonable price 
stability.” but sets no specific inflation 
targets. 


ull, the declawed bill is backed by the 

congressional Black Caucus and myr- 
iad civil rights and women’s organizations 
as well as Big Labor, all of which expect 
it to pass next year. For all its blandness, 
however, the measure is likely to run into 
stiff opposition from the increasingly pow- 
erful congressional business lobby. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce's chief econ- 
omist, Jack Carlson, has already asserted 
that the 4% goal could not be reached 
without boosting inflation to an annual 
rate of 10% or more. 

Does a 4% unemployment goal make 
sense? Though the economy has been gen- 
erating new jobs at a fairly brisk clip 
—some 200,000 a month, bringing total 
employment to an alltime high—the job- 
less rate has been stuck at about 7% since 
April. The statistics say that today, 6.9 
million Americans are looking for work. 
a number usually associated with deep re- 
cession rather than steady growth. But the 
scary overall figures mask conditions that 
are both better and worse than they seem. 
On the plus side, the unemployment rate 
for all whites is 6.1%. Among white adult 
males the rate is only 4.5%, and for wom- 
en 6.8%. Where the picture is bleak is 
among blacks (13.9%) and teen-agers 
(17.3%), worst of all is joblessness among 
blacks under 20—37.9% 

To an important degree, the swollen 
jobless ranks reflect demographic changes 
that are rapidly scrambling all the old la- 
bor force equations. The children of the 
postwar baby boom are now flooding into 
the job market. Worst off in this group 
are the urban blacks and poor, who are 
hampered in getting work by discrimina- 
tion, poor training and the fiow of jobs 
from the cities to the suburbs and from 
the heavily populated North to the South 
and Southwest. At the same time, illegal 
aliens have been taking more and more 
low-wage work. Then there has been the 
rush of women into offices and factories. 
In the past two decades, the percentage 
of women working has climbed from 37% 
to 48%; they now make up 40% of the 
| total labor force. 

The impact of these changes on the 
unemployment figures is startling. Labor 
Department economists note that if the 
percentage of women in the work force 
was the same as it was in 1960, the na- 
tional jobless rate today would be as low 
as 5%. If youth participation in the labor 
market was also rolled back to that year, 
the unemployment rate would be even 








lower—4% to 4.5%. A.F.L.-C.1.0. Chief 
Economist Rudy Oswald is quick to point 
out that 84% of women working last year 
were either single, widowed. divorced or 
married to men earning less than $15,000. 

There is growing disagreement about 
whether 4% remains a valid full-em- 
ployment goal. That mark dates back to 
the waning days of the “Eisenhower re- 
cession” in the early 1960s, when the Ken- 
nedy Administration set 4% as the low- 
est jobless rate that could be achieved 
without kicking off severe inflation. In 
fact, the last year that the U.S. had 





past two years. But an even faster growth | 
rate—some economists say as much as 7% 
over several years—is needed to get pro- 
duction back to normal and draw unem- 
ployment down. That, however, would 
risk a new outburst of inflation, a gamble 
the Administration is not prepared to 
take. So Carter has pursued a pinpoint ap- | 
proach to unemployment involving a $9.5 
billion job program aimed at specific 
problem areas. The program, which en- 


| compasses nine different plans, including 


both 4% unemployment and relative price | 


stability was in 1967. Today many econ- 
omists believe the target must be raised 
A number of liberals agree with George 
Perry of Washington's Brookings Insti- 
tution that 5.5% to 6% is now the most 
realistic full-employment figure; he ar- 


gues that the 4% goal is “deceptive” be- | 


cause it gives a distorted picture of the 
situation. On the conservative side, Herb 
Stein, chairman of President Nixon's 
Council of Economic Advisers, suggests 
adopting 7% as the full-employment rate. 
He raises the questionable hypothesis that 
the economy might not be able to ab- 
sorb more job seekers without sending 
prices skyward. 

While accepting the 4% goal, the Ad- 
ministration has decided not to mount any 
massive stimulus program to meet it. The 
economy has been expanding at a fairly 
brisk average rate of 5% to 6% over the 





in-school vocational training for teen- 
agers as well as dam- and road-building 
projects of the old Civilian Conservation 
Corps variety, is expected to help 800.- 
000 unemployed by next year. Yet even 
some liberals are wary about public ser- 
vice jobs. Arthur Okun of Brookings and 
a member of TIME’s Board of Economists, 
would prefer to rely more heavily on the 
private sector by giving Government sub- 
sidies to firms that hire marginally skilled 
black teen-agers. Says Okun: “It’s a way 
we haven't traveled, and there’s much to 
be done there.” 


arise some new and innovative 
policies are needed if high jobless 
rates are to be reduced. But progress is 
likely to be painfully gradual unless and 
until the policymakers manage to resolve | 
what has become the industrial world’s 
most intractable economic problem: how 
to strike an acceptable balance between 
employment and inflation. B 


Kennecott and the White Knights 





Its Carborundum buy sets off a shareholders’ storm 





Kennecott Chief Frank Milliken 





Waiting for the long run. 





f all the bizarre business takeovers in 

this year of furious financial raiding, 
one has raised howls of hearty laughter 
among Wall Street insiders and others. It 
is the takeover by Kennecott Copper 
Corp. (1976 sales: $956 million), the na- 
tion’s largest copper company, of the Car- 
borundum Co., a Niagara Falls—based di- 
versified firm (sales: $614 million) 
Reason for the mirth: Kennecott paid the 
astonishing price of more than $560 mil- | 
lion, or $66 a share—twice Carborun- 
dum’s book value. Many of Kennecott’s 
nearly 72,000 stockholders were sclerotic 
over the deal. Some had hoped that the 
company would eventually distribute to | 
them in the form of a special dividend 
the $1.2 billion in cash and securities that 
it got from the sale of Peabody Coal last 
June; others had hoped that the cash-rich 
but troubled copper company, which lost 
$22 million in the last quarter, would it- 
self become the target of a takeover at- 
tempt involving a generous tender offer. 

Angry telegrams from stockholders 
flooded Kennecott’s New York headquar- 
ters. Company switchboards lighted up 
with so many abusive telephone calls that 
four secretaries threatened to quit, com- 





| plaining of the scatological remarks com- 


ing over the wires. One vice president, 
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trying to persuade an irate California 
stockholder that the merger would prove 
beneficial in the long run, got the reply: 
“Sonny, I’m 84 years old, and I ain't wait- 
in’ around for the long run.” Kennecott 
stock sells for about $22 a share, or $20 


below book value 
E rank Milliken, 63, Kennecott’s pres- 
ident, deputized Senior Vice President 
Milton Stern to justify the purchase of a 
company for twice its book value. Stern’s 
explanation: “We liked what we saw al 
Carborundum in terms of the people, 
products and continuing growth. We 
know that $66 is good value.” Stern also 
says that Kennecott had to pay a pre- 








mium price because it was in “a bidding | 


situation”—meaning that it was in com- 
petition with other companies interested 
in acquiring Carborundum. 

The first public bid for Carborundum 
was made by Eaton Corp., the Cleveland- 
based auto-parts maker, nearly three 
weeks ago; Eaton offered $47 a share for 
Carborundum, a pretty premium of $14 
for a stock that never sold higher than 
40% during the past ten years. When Car- 
borundum rejected that offer, a furious 
auction began that finally concluded ear- 
ly last week in the Manhattan offices of 
Morgan Stanley & Co., which represented 
Carborundum. After some unnamed oth- 
| er bidders called in by phone, Kennecott 
offered $66, or some 14 times this year’s 
projected earnings. 

Founded in 1891, Carborundum, 
which has 85 plants in 24 countries, pro- 
duces more than 2,000 industrial prod- 
ucts ranging from air filters to diesel en- 
gine camshafts. It has, along with the 
Norton Co., a leading position in abra- 
sives—grinding materials essential for all 
elements of the metal-bending business. 
The company has great hopes for exper- 
iments now being conducted in its new 
laboratory near Niagara Falls, where it 
hopes to produce materials that will re- 
place the rare metals that endure high 
temperatures in turbines and jet engines. 
| For Carborundum stockholders and 

some arbitragers like Goldman, Sachs and 
Salomon Bros., it was a satisfying deal, to 
say the least. It was also a notable coup 
for the patrician Mellon family of Pitts- 
burgh, which has for decades owned a 
large block of Carborundum stock. 

Whether a merger of a copper com- 
pany that is losing bushels of money with 
a highly diversified technology outfit can 
succeed will not be known for years. But 
Vice President J. Thomas Hill of First 
Boston Corp., the investment banking 
house that represented Kennecott in the 
deal, put the case for the merger this way: 
“Once it becomes public that a company 
is fighting off a takeover bid, that com- 
pany inevitably has to be sold. The sharks 
begin to circle, but then the white knights 
like us move in and rescue the compa- 
ny.” Now some Kennecott shareholders 
are doubtless looking for a _ white 
knight. s 
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Workers attending IBM equipment installed in a computer center in Bombay 


IBM Withdraws from India 





Standing firm on the 100% policy 


Te. excellence and a shrewd ap- 
preciation of its customers’ needs 
helped the International Business Ma- 


| chines Corp. capture most of the world 


computer market. But critics charge that 
IBM’s policy of controlling all aspects of 
operations, from manufacturing to main- 
tenance, has unfairly helped to sustain its 
dominance. That policy got IBM into 
trouble with the U.S. Justice Department, 
which in 1969 charged the company with 
monopolistic practices in a suit that is now 
in the trial stage. Last week officials in an- 
other country—India—discovered just 
how dear IBM holds its 100% philoso- 
phy. Rather than allow a minority Indi- 
an holding in its local manufacturing, 
sales and maintenance operations, the 
company decided to close up shop. 

IBM Chairman Frank T. Cary said 
that the withdrawal decision was “a great 
disappointment,” but insisted that the 
firm had no alternative. India’s ruling Ja- 
nata Party, in vigorously enforcing the na- 
tion’s 1973 Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act, is pressing hard for at least partial In- 
dian ownership of foreign companies op- 
erating in the country. A total of 57 for- 
eign firms have decided to close down 
their Indian plants rather than meet de- 
mands for some degree of Indian owner- 
ship. One company under pressure: Coca- 
Cola, which has all but stopped making 
Coke in India. The company had been 
ready to reach an agreement on mixed 
ownership, but rejected India’s demand 
for the formula for Coke’s syrup, a secret 
that is supposedly locked in a Georgia 
bank vault and known to only ten people 
in the world. 





The company was invited to set up an ac- 
counting-machine plant in Bombay in 
1951 by Jawaharlal Nehru; he believed 
India could assert its independence only 
by building up its own industries, but felt 
that this could best be accomplished if 
fledgling Indian firms operated in tan- 
dem with foreign companies. Under the 
leadership of Nehru’s daughter Indira 
Gandhi, the government pushed the no- 
tion of industrial nationalism much fur- 
ther, Indian officials assert that India’s 
struggling state-owned Computer Main- 
tenance Corp. could service the IBM 
equipment in the country without diffi- 
culty; after all, that should not be beyond 
a country that has produced an atomic 
bomb, nuclear power plants and, even 
more to the point, 100 of its own com- 
puters. The Indians also contend that 
IBM's departure could open the way for 
competition among rival computer firms, 
domestic and foreign, anxious to see their 
products in the Indian market 


he Indian withdrawal involves no 
great financial loss for IBM. The 
company’s Indian business amounts to 
only a tiny fraction of worldwide annual 
revenues of $16 billion. In a quarter-cen- 
tury, IBM’s Indian operation has earned 


| just $6 million in profits. The Bombay 


plant now makes only spare parts, having 
stopped the reconditioning of used com- 
puters six years ago. The company will sell 
at giveaway prices 125 obsolete model 
1401 computers it has currently on lease 
in India, along with its facilities there. An- 
alysts wonder if IBM’s policy of 100% 
control will be able to withstand the as- 


IBM had its own reasons to be upset. | sault—at home and abroad. B 
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The 1978 AMC Pacer 


Pacer with the load space 


Tacareer ra-wide stance, and much 
combined with rack and pinion st 
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cepttires, whether the 
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How to Achieve 





Total Financial EF 


A MUTUAL CONCERN. We've never 
met and probably never will, but! think we 
share a common interest. That interest is 
in achieving complete and total financial 
freedom. 

Recently my net worth reached the 
magic million dollar mark, and it only took 
me 48 months to achieve that 

That might not impress you, but if you 
had seen me just a few years ago, you 
might wonder how | did it. | livedin Denver 
then, in a cramped, tumbled down house 
at 3545 South High Street. My wife was 
expecting our second child and we were 
so broke we had to borrow $150.00 froma 
relative just to buy food and pay the rent 

By the way. | know | didn't make a mil- 
lion dollars because of my superior in- 
tellect — | barely got through Ames High 
School (Ames, lowa) with a C average. | 
did a little better later on but | soon re- 
alized that a salaried job was not the way 
to become financially free. If you'll stop 
and think, you'll realize that millionaires 
do not work 10, 20, or 50 times harder or 
longer than you 

FINANCIAL FREEDOM. It seems that 
most people who are charging for finan- 
cial advice have studied how to “do it” but 
have never actually “done it” themselves. 
You will find as you read my formulas, that 
since | have actually achieved total finan- 
cial freedom myself, that you will receive 
from me more than just the motivation to 
achieve your own financial indepen- 
dence, but a workable step-by-step plan 
to actually do it. 

STEP-BY-STEP. Contained in the 
work entitled How To Wake Up The Fi- 
nancial Genius Inside You are the vari- 
ous formulas.which will show you exactly 
how you can do each of the following: 

m buy income properties for as little as 
$100 down. 

= begin without any cash. 

= put $10,000 cash and more in your 
pocket each time you buy (without 
selling property.) 

= compounds your assets at 100% 
yearly. 

s legally avoid paying federal or state 
income taxes 

m buy bargains at one-half the market 
value 

MORE LEISURE. If you apply these 
formulas and methods you will find in a 
very short time, you will be able to do 
almost anything you care to do, and | 
think, at that time, you will find as | have, 
that spending several weeks on the 
beaches of Hawaii, or on the ski slopes of 
Colorado, or just sightseeing in Europe, or 
any other place in the world, you begin to 
understand what real freedom is ail 
about 

Most people think that it would be im- 
possible to do some of the things listed 





reedom 


Mark Haroldsen reached his first million in 48 months: “!'ve fou 












nd that 


most people just need a very specific financial road map to follow... they 


can do what I've done.” 


above. For example, to buy a property, 
and at the same time put $10,000 (or 
more) cash in your pocket without selling 
the property, or to buy a property with little 
or no cash down 

Believe me, itis possible and fairly sim- 
ple. This is exactly how most wealthy 
people actually do make 10, 20, or 50 
times more money than you do. 

YOUR MONEY'S WORTH. While | was 
Struggling on making my first million, | 
often thought how nice it would be to have 
the personal advice and counsel from 
someone like Howard Hughes or J. Paul 
Getty. 

What would | have been willing to pay 
for this service? | can tell you one more 
thing for sure, it would have been a lot 
more than the $10.00 that I'm going to ask 
you to invest in your financial future 

FOR YOUR FUTURE. What will this 
$10.00 actually do for you? It will give you 
a complete step-by-step plan that you can 
follow to become totally and completely 
financially independent. 

Please try to understand my dilemma 


SION. It seems the majority of the people 
in Our rich country lose, not because they 
lack intelligence, or even willpower, but 
because of procrastination, or lack of ac- 
tion — please don't be like the masses 
Make a decision while you have this paper 
in your hands. Make a decision now to 
either act now and send for my material or 
immediately round file this paper. If your 
decision is to order, do it now, not later. 
Otherwise you may lose, just by default. 

“FINANCIAL FREEDOM.” To order, 
simply take any size paper, write the 
words “Financial Freedom,” your name 
and address, and send it along with a 
check for $10.00 to Mark O. Haroldsen, 
Inc., Dept. 1128, Tudor Mansion Bldg., 
4751 Holladay Blvd., Salt Lake City, Utah 
84117 

If you send for my materials now, | will 
also send you documents that will show 
you precisely how you can borrow from 
$20,000 to $200,000 at 2% above the 
prime rate using just your signature as 
collateral 

IT'S GUARANTEED. If you are still 





“...more than 100,000 people have discovered that my formulas 
will provide the road map that can lead to total financial 


freedom..." 





I'm not a New York advertising agency 
with all their professional skill and man- 
power to write a powerful and persuasive 
ad to convince you that | can make you 
financially independent. | am just some- 
body who has actually ‘done it’, and can 
really show you how to ‘do it’ 

TEST IT YOURSELF. It's really quite 
frustrating to have something so valuable 
as | know | have, but lack the skill to con- 
vince people to try it for themselves. | 
hope by my simple direct approach | can 
convince you to try my formulas 

INDECISION — THE COSTLY DECI- 


somewhat skeptical, and believe me, 
when | started out | certainly was, be- 
cause of the many people in the world 
trying to deceive others, | would encour- 
age you to postdate your check by 30 
days. and | promise and guarantee that it 
will not be deposited for at least those 30 
days, and if for any reason you do not 
think that what | have sent you lives up, in 
every aspect to what | told you in this 
letter, send the material back, and | will 
quickly, without question, refund your 
money and send back your own un- 
cashed check or money order 

*TM2(©Mark O. Haroldsen, Inc. 1977 





Aspecial type of asphalt can take 
the pollution out of paving. 





As a surface matenal for modern highways, as 
phalt is practically ideal. Because it’s smooth and 
durable, and also quite economical. Yet the typical 
paving process, using “cutback” asphalt, pollutes the 
air and wastes valuable petroleum. 

The pollution comes from kerosene and other 
solvents used to liquify the asphalt for handling 
When the hot asphalt is applied to the roadbed, the 
solvents escape into the air. And since the solvents 
are a form of petroleum, thev represent a significant 
loss of oil — up to 336 million gallons per vean 


Homogenized asphalt 


The people ol Phillips Petroleum have a solution 





a Water-based asphalt which eliminates the solvents 
and uses thirty percent less petroleum products 
to surface a mile of highway. 

Asphalt is a form of oil, so it doesn’t normally mix 
with water. But in a process much like homogeniz 
ing milk, the asphalt is broken into tiny particles and 
made to mix with water. The result is something 
called an “asphalt emulsion.” 

This asphalt/water mixture is applied to the road 
bed. As the water evaporates, a solid highway sur 
face is formed. A surface just as smooth, durable 
and economical as that produced by the old method 


Yet there’s one big difference. Because no sol 





vents are used, there are no fumes 
Less pollution, less wasted petroleum 


Only water goes into the air, so pollution is cut 
dramatically. And since petroleum-based solvents 
aren't needed, thousands of gallons of oil are saved 


on every highway built wi 
Taking the pollution out of paving, while 


fine products for your car. That's 








th this process. 





performance. From Phillips Petroleum 


The Performance Company 

















The LCD: time when you want it...always there, always dependable, always accurate, be- 
cause it’s a quartz digital by Bulova. From left: 82312, $190. 81301, $150, 82322. $190. 82374 
for women, $125. Other LCD styles from $89.95. Suggested retail. © 4 Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 
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Trades Up 


“St. Michael” goes for class 





FS British institutions have been so 
determinedly middle class as Marks 
& Spencer. The company’s 254 U.K. de- 
partment stores, which constitute the 
country’s largest retail chain, sell little 
that is fashionable or chic; instead, their 
mainstay is lines of inexpensive and re- 
spectably dull (though high quality) 
sweaters, shirts, bras and lingerie. This 
value-for-money formula has paid off 
handsomely: M &S’s 14 million weekly 


billion and profits of $184 million, both 
more than four times those of its largest 
competitor, British Home Stores. But 
M &S has so saturated the middle-brow 
market with its reverse-chic lines that it 
has little room left to grow there. So, ea- 
gerly, it is starting to change. Last month 
it opened its first “up market” store in 
London's smart Kensington district 
M&S has also opened stores in France 
and Canada; its U.K. branches now stock 


as pure cashmere coats, glassware, fine 
bone china and—in the food sections 
—mangoes, passion fruit and a line of 
house-brand champagne rated on par 
with Moét et Chandon 





Il that is quite a departure. Michael 

Marks, who joined forces with Tom 
Spencer and later gave his name to 
M &S's in-house St. Michael brand line, 
traded under the motto: “Don’t ask the 
price, it’s a penny.” His son Simon, tak- 
ing over the group of 60 bazaars upon 
Michael's death in 1907, imported from 
the U.S. the concept that better working 
conditions make workers happier and 
more efficient. The company trusts ju- 
nior saleswomen to restock their own 
counters as necessary, Indeed, the com- 
pany tries to cul out paperwork wher- 
ever possible. It employs no buyers as 
such, but—buying British where possible 
and often taking more than 50% of a fac- 
tory’s output—goes directly to 550 sup- 
pliers. Though some suppliers moan that 
the company strangles them, they know 
that M & S's quality controls make their 
goods more salable and give them se- 
cure, year-round markets 

The approach pays off in terms of 
hard cash. British unions have never been 
able to crack M&S, and the rate of ab- 
sentecism among workers is a mere 3% 
—less than might be expected from ill- 
ness alone. Customers flock to the chain 
in such numbers that the company’s flag- 
ship Marble Arch store in London was 
ranked by the Guinness Book of World 
Records as the world’s most profitable 
shop in 1977, The chain claims to take in 
one-eighth of all expenditures for cloth- 
ing in Britain 





| Marks & Sparks 


shoppers give it annual revenues of $1.9 | 


such previously unavailable luxury items | 


Economy & Business 


But that leaves no worlds to conquer 
at home; in recent years much of the 
chain's fast sales growth has come from 
shopping by foreign tourists. Oddly, they 
include many Arabs—though the chain’s 
top officers are such fervent Zionists that 
Marks & Spencer is on the Arab blacklist. 
Middle Eastern customers must snip the 
St. Michael's label out of the clothing they 
buy before bringing their purchases home. 
Sull, M &S has seen fit to post signs in its 
main branch stores warning against pick- 
pockets in English, French, German, Ar- 
abic and Farsi (the main language of 
Iran) 





In an effort to prompt more buying 
from up-market British customers, Marks 
& Spencer is now using its Kensington 
store as a kind of laboratory to see which 
new fashions and higher-priced goods will 
sell. In its first five days of business, this 
store—which to shoppers looks little dif- 
ferent from other modernized branches 
in the chain—is said to have had sales 
close to $1 million. M & S is looking for a 
formula that will appeal as much to dow- 
agers and duchesses as to the present line 
of customers. Legions of faithful shoppers 
will be praying to St. Michael for M & S's 
success. a 

















Abercrombie’s Shuts Its Doors 











Customers swarming into Abercrombie & Fitch in search of close-out bargains 


eed some new falconry equipment? An indoor treadmill to exercise your 

dog? An explorer’s chain-mail suit guaranteed to deflect poisonous arrows? 
For 85 years, the place to go would have been Manhattan's Abercrombie & 
Fitch, supplier to princes and Presidents, and the self-styled “greatest sporting- 
goods store in the world.” Alas, no longer: last week the company, saddled with 
debts totaling nearly $8 million, gave up a 15-month struggle to reorganize 
under the bankruptcy laws and went into liquidation. 

Following its founding in 1892 by a lawyer named Ezra Fitch and a Sports- 
man named David Abercrombie, A & F made its name catering to the outdoor 
elite. It outfitted Theodore Roosevelt's African safaris and Admiral Richard 
Byrd's expedition to Antarctica, and counted among other famous customers 





Flyer Charles Lindbergh, Fisherman Herbert Hoover, Golfer Woodrow Wilson 
and all-round Sportsman Ernest Hemingway. Yet, while it eventually expand- 
ed into a chain with branches in nine cities, A & F never adapted to modern- 
style retailing or to a younger, more budget-conscious generation of activists 


who preferred to buy from department stores and discounters 
From its peak in 1969, when sales totaled $28 million. the firm slid deeper | 


into trouble until its creditors forced it into reorganization. Only last week did 
the big flagship Manhattan store attract the kind of crowds it had needed to sur- 
vive. Thousands flocked to its doors, some to hunt bargains in the terminal close- 
out sale, others just to be there before lights in the paneled rooms went out for 
good. As the incongruously jaunty sales ads put it, “Well, Ezra, all good things 


must come to an end!” 
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The aan 
Zi The Ginn? 


American know-how. The build-a-better-mousetrap phenomenon. 
Have we had it? Is our celebrated ingenuity a thing of the past? 

To the contrary. CBS News presents a fascinating Weekend Special 
for Thanksgiving on“American Know-How,’ with anchorman Charles 
Osgood and some famous guests exploring the national inventiveness 
of today and tomorrow in everything from biomedicine to shopping 
centers... pet food to space travel... consumerism to communications. 

We think you'll be unusually interested in these 40 lively reports 
scattered throughout the 4-day holiday weekend. 

So turn on that amazing little =a 
thingamabob called radio, wherever you 
go this weekend—and enjoy! 


American Know-How 


with Charles Osgood 
Thursday-Sunday, November 24-27 on the 


CBS Radio Network ll 





Grapes, like children,need a good home. 


They are so sensitive, our children, the grapes of Almadén 

So, we have taken special care to find them a home where the growing 
conditions are ideal. With warm sunny days, and nights that are cooled by the 
ge ntle bree zes Of the ital it 

Nature rewards our thoughtfulness with consistently fine wines year after year 
Our Pinot Noir is but one example. Deep, rich, velvety soft. For decades 
distinguished by its balance and fruity grape aroma—tnuly a noble red wine 


Yes, we are proud parents 








1978 Regal. Outwardly, the 
shape is clean. Uncluttered. Inside 
its pure magic. In the way it looks 
The way it feels. Allin all, adream car 

Yet in the interest of functionality 
the new Regal is much trimmer 
than last year’s model. To make it 
more maneuverable in city traffic 
Easier to park 


Why people love going 
places in = 





Want more evidence of Regal's 
down-to-earth qualities? All right 
How about the fact that it gives you 
more trunk room, more head room 
and more leg room than last year’s 
coupe? How about the new 3.2 litre 








1978 Buick Regal. 
Down-to-earth 


(196-cu.-in.) even 
firing V-6 that comes 
as Standard equip- 
ment? And got, 
according to the EPA, 
an estimated 33 mpg 
in the highway test, 19 ae 
in the city, and 23 mpg combined 
when equipped with a manual 
transmission (powertrain not avail- 
able in California). Or an available 
231-Cu.-in. (3.8 litre) V-6 with 
automatic transmission that got an 
estimated 27 mpg in the highway 
test, 19 in the city and 22 combined 
(This V-6 powertrain is required 

in California and EPA estimates are 
lower there.) Your mileage may 
vary depending on how and where 
you drive, the car's condition 

and how it’s equipped. 

Regal Coupe and Limited models 
are equipped with GM-built engines 
supplied by various divisions. See 
your Buick dealer for details 

Anyway, you get the point 
Regal is a pretty amazing combina- 
tion of the things you want and the 
things you need in a car. And we 
suppose we could stop here 

But there's one more little bit 








It tells you everything. 


of Buick science and magic that 
really makes our case 
It's the Regal Sport Coupe 
And it's powered by a 3.8 litre (231 
Cu.-in.) turbocharged V-6 engine 
Turbocharged by exhaust gases, 
it offers the passing power you want 
from the six cylinders you need 
Incredible 
The new Regal. What it is, is a 
little science. And a little magic 
At your Buick dealer 
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BUICK 
Ai little science. 
A little magic. 
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The Nymphets of Balthus 











or the past 30 years, Count Bal- 

thasar Klossowski de Rola, a 
French aristocrat of Polish extraction 
better known by his painting name of 
Balthus, has been one of the least avail- 
able major artists in the world. The 
fame of a star painter, Marcel Du- 
champ once shrewdly observed, de- 
pends on an inflation of small anec- 
dotes. About Balthus, none are in 
circulation. At 69 he has no public face. 
When André Malraux made him di- 
rector of the French Academy in 
Rome—a post Balthus held for 16 
years until his retirement a few months 
ago—Balthus kept fastidiously to him- 
seif even as the secular cardinal of Villa 
| Medici. His output is small. He rarely 
exhibits; Balthus’ last New York show 
was in 1967. 

All this could be a recipe for obliv- 
ion. Privacy, however, is an ingredient 
of myth. Balthus is an artist’s artist: 
there are perhaps three or four paint- 
| ers alive today whose work is a real ad- 
dition to the great, tottering edifice of 
Western figure painting, and Balthus is 
their doyen. Under the dandy’s glare all 
triviality withers; Balthus’ peculiar posi- 
tion is in part the result of his steady re- 
fusal to be a man of his own time. Admit- 
tedly, his silent paintings, populated by 
cats and malignant-looking, narcissistic 
girls, offer their distant homages to sur- 
realism. Balthus’ work 
is, to put it mildly, post- 
Freudian. But the inno- 
vations of the past 40 
years’ art—the move- 
ments, polemics and 
epileptic spasms that 
form the twilight of the 
avant-garde—have not 
touched it at all. Against 
all odds, Balthus paints 
as though the tradition 
that runs from Donatello 
to Courbet had never 
broken. For that reason 
alone, any Balthus show 
compels interest; and the 
group of 24 paintings 
and drawings, ranging 
from 1934 to 1977, that 
went on view last week 
at Manhattan’s Pierre 
Matisse Gallery is dou- 75 
bly fascinating, beingthe 7 
first view Americans 
have had of Balthus’ 
newest work. 

History—the sense 
of accumulated time 


Down the line from Donatello to Courbet 





Morning light fills Balthus’ Nude in Profile, 1977 


ing its weight. There is no more cultivated 
artist alive; certainly none whose paint- 
ings disclose a more strictly developed 
taste. They are suffused with references to 
Balthus’ two main sources, Courbet 
(whose stolid, gawky children are the 
| great-grandmothers of Balthus’ adoles- 





bearing on an image Rigorous composition is the scaffolding of Katia Reading, 1970-76 


| of mutants, as young cicadas do when 


cents) and the early Italian Renaissance. 
The profiles of his girls have the slightly 
awkward purity of guattrocento medallion 
portraits. Nude in Profile, 1977, displays 
her pubescent body with the columnar 
grace ofa figure by Piero della France- 
sca; light flows around the shallow 
curve of the wall and invests her out- 
line with a hushed archaic perma- 
nence; many coats and scumblings of | 
paint have given her flesh the porous, 
mat quality of fresco plaster. Balthus’ 
art is about stabilizing the eye, and giv- 
ing measure, proportion and distance 
to what it extracts from the world. The 
rooms in which his figures pose are all 
ideal architecture: their orthogonal 
emptiness is the stage for a subtle play 
of forms in which the way a towel’s 
folds are echoed by the edge of a bowl 
and the curved iron brace of a wash- 
stand acquires an importance verging 
on the moral. Balthus’ world is whole, 
and everything in it, one is persuaded, 
is riveted there by prolonged thought. 





B ut it is more difficult to know what 
we are feeling: Balthus is a mas- 
ter of easing equivocation. His paint- 
ings are lifted by a tension between for- 
mality and obsessive eroticism. Bal- 
thus’ nymphets, with their big heads, 
pale limbs and sidelong stares, are 
monsters in their way; they have the look 


molting their husks. The most extreme 
case is Balthus’ Guitar Lesson, 1934—one 
of the few masterpieces among erotic 
paintings made by Western artists in the 
past 50 years. But the suggestive mood 
pervades all his work ex- 
cept the landscapes. To 
encounter it in the mel- 
lowed and reduced form 
of Katia Reading, 1970- 
76, is still faintly disturb- 
ing—as if one of the fig- 
ures in Seurat’s Grande | 
Jatte had turned from its 
Euclidean stillness and 
made a gesture of invi- 
tation. In terms of for- 
mal arrangement, it 
would be hard to imag- 
ine a more organized 
image than this: the 
chair could not be shift- 
ed an inch, or the angle 
of the girl’s legs a degree, 
without some loss. But it 
is also a strangely equi- 
vocal picture, a filter of 
memory, dream and | 
half-sublimated desire, 

without a trace of senti- 
mentality. It is not a 
“modern” painting. But 
no account of modern 
art that leaves out its au- 
thor can make much 











—gives Balthus’ paint- The Villa Medici, little monsters and Euclidean stillness. 
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sense. — Robert Hughes 
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Nows the time for Belair 
The low tar’ 
light menthol cigarette. | 


mat 




















The time for freshness, flavor ae 
and lowtar-lower than 3out of 4 ee 
. . ww * 5 ie TAN 
menthol cigarettes sold in the US. Fea ie 
RB “—— § And now, Double Coupons! a 
E Lal R Now, choose from over 1000 gifts As 
and get them twice as fast with free BeW 
Double Coupons. 
| Call toll free (1-800) 626-5510 
Sor your free Gift Catalog. (Ky. & ’ : 
residents call collect: (502) 774-7563.) ae ; ra 


Ladies’ 17 jewel Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Adlantis watch That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


one 





*29 of 48 menthol brand-styles, accounting for over 75% of al! menthol ciga- 


13 mg. tar, it 0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. rettes sold inthe U.S.A. last year delivered over 13 mg. ‘tar’ av. per cigarette. 











Anne Bancroft in Golda 


—— 


| Theater 
Banked Fire 


GOLDA 
by William Gibson 





olda is a conscientious, reverential, 

monumental bore. The real Golda 
Meir should sue 

William Gibson has written this play 
on the accordion principle. So many flash- 
backs, so much research, such fragmen- 
tary and confusing changes of locale have 
been squeezed together that the show un- 
folds in minute pleats rather than full- 
bodied scenes. The only substantial char- 
acter in the play is Golda, played with 
centripetal force by Anne Bancroft 
| Golda’s cabinet, generals, personal 
secretary, children, everybody except her 
artistically minded husband Morris (Ger- 
ald Hiken), seem to have been carted to 
the stage direct from Mme. Tussaud’s 
Unlike Mme. Tussaud’s waxwork histor- 
ical figures, these characters do have lines 
| to say, but the play might move a little 
faster if they were mute 

The central action is the 1973 Yom 
Kippur war illustrated with film clips and 
battle noises that could be backdrops for 
any war at any time. A situation map 
might have been more helpful since the 
generals rush in every five or ten minutes 
asking Golda to choose from their con- 
flicting advice as to what action to take 
on one front or another. More or less in 
the dark as to what is at stake, the av- 
erage member of the audience feels as in- 
decisive as Golda is made to seem 

The inner fire that is one of Anne Ban- 
croft’s gifts in lighting up a stage is banked 
most of the evening, and all that relieves 
a kind of fatalistic pessimism is a flash of 
wry humor. “Requiescat in pace’ seems 
more appropriate than “Shalom” for this 
show. — T.E. Kalem 
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he furry eyebrows still flutter like 
| windshield wipers and the ever- 
| present cigar is just as pungent as it was 
| when Pierre Salinger served as John Ken- 
| nedy’s White House press secretary and 
a court jester to Camelot. One day this 
month Salinger, now 52, found himself 
conducting a press conference again, only 
this time his audience was a group of 
French businessmen: “The Concorde is a 
dinosaur There will be no candidate 
from the Kennedy clan in 1980 What 
do Americans think of France? They do 
not think about it at all.” 

Salinger was, of course, kidding about 
his countrymen. Reciprocally, the descen- 
dants of Tocqueville do entertain a con- 

tinuing, if critical, interest in things Amer- 
| ican. Salinger has carved a new career as 
the American in Paris who provides 
Frenchmen with native insights into the 
inscrutable Yankee mind. As a grand re- 
porter (roving editor) specializing in U.S 
affairs for the French newsmagazine 
L'Express, he has become the most prom- 
inent American apologist and explicator 
in Paris since CBS Commentator David 
Schoenbrun left in 1962. Salinger presides 
jovially over several music and film fes- 
tivals in France. He is a regular commen- 
tator for Europe One's French radio sta- 
tion and frequently appears on French 
television. He has become a fast-selling 
author in France. From Le Mans to Mar- 
seille, he is much in demand as a lecturer 
(at up to 5,000 francs an appearance) 
Salinger’s transition from prankster 
on the Potomac to savant on the Seine 
was a while in the making. After Ken- 
nedy was assassinated, Salinger lost elec- 
tion to a Senate seat from California; 
bounced around a few uncongenial ex- 
ecutive suites in the U.S., England and 
France; and helped manage George Mc- 
Govern’s 1972 presidential campaign 
After that debacle, he fled to France, 
jobless, Publisher Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber immediately hired him for 
L’Express in 1973, shortly before the Wa- 
tergate story broke. Salinger’s ability to 
| make that long and intricate crisis com- 
prehensible to a nation of Cartesians won 
| him a wide following. Says Salinger: “It 
was the start of a whole new life for me.” 





oday that life is divided comfortably 

between a weekend chateau near 
Tours and an apartment on the fashion- 
able Rue de Rivoli, where Salinger lives 
and writes with his second wife Nicole 
and their son Gregory, 11. Though he 
learned the language of diplomacy from 
his French-born mother and grandmoth- 
er asa boy in San Francisco (“If you didn’t 
speak French in our house, you didn’t 
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J.F_K.’s press secretary is now Mr. America to the French 








The Press | 


Our Man in Paris © 


eat”), he does his columns in English, then 
approves a L ‘Express translation 
Salinger’s commentaries—on such 
topics as Carter's foreign policy, the Bert 
Lance affair, the Concorde furor—are a 
Franco-American spaghetti of high- 
minded civics lessons and smoke-filled- 
room atmospherics. Though he correctly 
foresaw Carter’s troubles over energy leg- 
islation, he has blandly described the New 
York governorship as a major stepping 
stone to the White House—which it has 
not been since 1932. French journalists, 
unaccustomed to Salinger’s anecdotal 
style, dismiss him as a lightweight. “I 
don’t go running to him to find new in- | 
formation,” sniffs a leading Paris editor 
Counters Salinger: “Since French cover- 


| age of America has, with a few excep- 


tions, always been either uninformed or 
biased, I've been able to filla gap.” 

Last week he visited the US. to dis- 
cuss filling a similar gap on this side of 
the Atlantic by becoming a European 
commentator for ABC News. Salinger con- 


| cedes that he might have taken a post in 


the early Carter Administration if one had 
been offered, but he now concludes that 
his new life in Paris is too good to leave 
“What the hell,” he says with a Gallic 
shrug, “I have the best job in the world.” 
He is also fond of quoting an earlier 
American in Paris, Thomas Jefferson, 


who once remarked: “Every man has two 
» 


countries—his own and France.” 








Salinger ; as French radio commentator 
Civics lessons and smoke-filled rooms 














Newswatch/ Thomas Griffith 
Dee tes ei as a A Sees 


The Vanishing Home- Town Editor 


obody talks more about the necessity for an indepen- 
Neen press than the press itself. Does it matter then 
that all over the country chain ownerships are gobbling up 
what used to be locally independent newspapers? 

The trend is accelerating: chains now control 71% of 
the nation’s daily circulation, and it looks as if most dailies 
will be in the hands of a dozen giant publishers by the end 
of the century. Arizona Congressman Mo Udall. whose 
home-town paper in Tucson was sold to a chain last year, 
wants the Government to give local owners special tax 
breaks and begin a three-year study of the effects of con- 
centrated ownership. This seems a very bad idea to Allen 
Neuharth, the head of the Gannett chain, which bought the 
Tucson paper and owns more dailies (73 in 28 states) than 
anyone else. Udall’s proposal has not got far yet. Perhaps 
concentrated control over newspapers is not the dramat- 
ically fearsome thing it once was, before television and radio 
news coverage and the growth of newsmagazines brought al- 
ternative sources of news into millions of homes 

There was a time when William Randolph Hearst, at 
his megalomaniac whim, could order his papers from coast 
to coast to lambaste 


flicting his decided views on the 34-paper Knight-Ridder 
chain, which includes such fine dailies as the Miami J//erald, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and the Detroit Free Press. Knight, 
an Eisenhower conservative and friend of Nixon’s, lost a son 
in World War II. From Dien Bien Phu on, he warned against 
American involvement in Southeast Asia, and when the U.S 
did get involved, he continued to oppose the war in the “Ed- 
itor’s Notebook” he wrote. This went out to all his papers, 
but with no instructions that they must run it. “Most of my 
editors were against me personally,” he recalls cheerfully 
now. His editorial chairman, Lee Hills, remembers how 
some editors ran Knight's column “on their Op-Ed page, as 
just another signed opinion.” In the end, Knight's “Note- 

book” won a Pulitzer Prize 
The exercise of local editorial autonomy results in polit- 
ical schizophrenia—some papers Republican, others Demo- 
cratic—which the chains all defend as wholesome diversity 
rather than cynical moneymaking indifference at headquar- 
ters. In the 1976 election, one of Knight-Ridder’s Southern 
papers endorsed Gerald Ford instead of Southerner Jimmy 
Carter, while the Detroit Free Press in Ford's home 
state chose Carter 





Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the front page, 
build up the career 
of Hearst's mistress 
Marion Davies on the 
movie page, and fill 
the intervening space 
with scandal. The 
Hearst papers have 
long since moderated 
their ways. No oth- 
er newspaper chain 
nowadays commits 
such abuses. Instead, 
the damning indict- 
ment of most chain 
papers is that they 
have become fiat, 
boring and timorous. 

Instead of issuing editorial commands from headquar- 
ters, today’s chains practice something called “local edito- 
rial autonomy,” a soft-shoe phrase that can cover a lot of 
omissions. Now that more than 95% of American commu- 
nities are without competing papers, a monopoly paper can 
be as much of a gold mine as a TV station. On chain pa- 
pers, editors and publishers brought in from the outside and 
just passing through in their careers are often anxious not 
to rock the boat locally. Some have about as much feeling 
for a community's sense of itself and its needs as does the im- 
ported manager of a franchised taco joint on the highway 
outside town. A study of two dozen West Coast newspapers 
reported in the current Journalism Quarterly concludes that 
chain papers “have fewer argumentative editorials in con- 
troversial contexts on local topics ... The impact is not help- 
ful to readers who seek guidance on local matters.” 

The richest chain publisher of them all, Sam Newhouse, 
now 82, has 30 newspapers and more circulation than any- 
one else. Feeling no Hearstian ego need to parade his prej- 
udices in print, Newhouse focuses myopically on the bottom 
line, exemplifying Udall’s thesis that “today, what the titans 
of the chains want is profits—not power—just money.” 

Not every chain publisher is so modest in his opinions 
—or, if you prefer, so content to shirk his editorial respon- 
sibility. John S. Knight, 83. has exercised self-restraint in in- 
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The independent Paris, Mo., weekly, as seen in 1946 by Norman Rockwell 


On the Gannett pa- 
pers—"without any 
guidance at all from 
corporate headquar- 
ters,’ says Neuharth 
—endorsements went 
about 60% Ford, 
40% Carter. The 
well-managed, pub- 
licly owned Gannett 
papers have been de- 
scribed not too un- 
fairly by a critic as 
“one of the largest, 
most profitable and 
least influential jour- 
nalistic enterprises in 
the country.” Gan- 
nett papers are like a 
good chain drugstore—well lit, well stocked and impersonal 

What is missing as local ownership disappears, says Con- 
gressman Udall, is publishers who were “an independent 
spirit in the community, who had the power and the dis- 
position to blow the whistle on the people in that commu- 
nity.” A crusty editor willing to risk all for what he believes 
best for his town is an honored American institution. Such 
paragons still exist among local papers, agrees John C 
Quinn, Gannett editorial director. But Quinn knows others 
where “the editorial position is discovered after the pub- 
lisher comes back from lunch,” presumably after consulting 
the local fat cats. 
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i t may be a handicap to Udall’s position that virtue and vig- 
or in newspapering do not turn solely on whether a paper 
is in local or absentee hands. Some individually owned pa- 
pers, like William Loeb’s Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
are more noted for old-fashioned, blatant, goofy and mean- 
spirited eccentricity than any chain paper. Yet ideally a good 
independently owned paper with deep roots in its commu- 
nity is best for that community. That is Udall’s argument. A 
lot of editors are properly leery about political intrusion in 
their business, but the trend toward concentrated ownership 
is worrisome enough that Congressman Udall’s ideas at least 
deserve a hearing. 
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Grand new luxury. 
Grand new Prix. 


Most scientifically designed 
Grand Prix in history! We used 
computers to design a new full 
frame to isolate road noise. Special 
mounts help damp out vibration. 
New seals help seal out noise. 

all (olar-Mcaatoreviameltl(a male (om 

With responsive new agility! 
This trim new GP is amazing in a 
tight city corner. Or parking spot. 
Luxurious new appointments! 
Available new loose-pillow design 
seating that’s richer than ever. An 
available new bucket seat that’s a GP 
exclusive. A new cockpit-style dash. 


And 25 mpg Highway, 18 City! 
These are EPA estimates for GP 
with its available 4.9 litre (301 CID) 
2-bbI. V-8 and auto trans. Power- - 
iie-Viamacem@\7-lit-le) (Mam @F-lliColanl ten 
Your mileage depends on where 
and how you drive, your car’s 
Coreyavel lite Mlare M-\'7-liF-le)( mel 0ll lant a1b 
=| Grand Prix is equipped with GM- 
built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details 
about this great new Grand Prix. 

It’s destined to take its place 
beside the classic GPs of the past. 
Pontiac y The Mark of Great Cars 





1978V Pontiac's best year yet! Ey] 
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Lincoln, It’s a name you remember. And we're Lincoln National Life 

We have nearly 4,000 agents who do more than just sell insurance 
They work with you to prepare a personalized plan that meets your goal 
for the future. At a price you can afford nght now 

That's why we ve grown to be the tenth-largest life insurance company 
in Amenica. With over 70 years of experience and more than $35 billion of life 


insurance currently in force 

Lincoln National Life. For LINCOLN 
millions of Americans who buy NATIONAL 
life insurance, we're a name 
that’s easy to remember LIFE 


WE'RE EASY TO REMEMBER. 
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Chewing for 
Dollars 


Learning how to love money 








| 
| 
| 


uestion: If you were forced to sit in a 

hotel ballroom for 41 hours listening 

to simultaneous lectures by Werner Er- 

hard and Reverend Ike, how would you 

feel? Answer: Very much like a graduate 

| of Prosperity Training, the hot new con- 

| tender in the perennially fierce compe- 

| tition for the sappiest California therapy 
| of the year 

Like est, Prosperity Training origi- 

nated in San Francisco, instructs stu- 

dents to “take responsibility for their 

own lives” and features marathon four- 

| day courses with few food or bathroom 

breaks. But Prosperity Training offers a 

new twist; it is pitched to people who feel 


Young boy meditating the meaning of money 





Doo-doo barriers in the back of the mind 


guilty that they have too much money 
and those who are puzzled that they have 
too little 

To feel better about money, trainees 
play financial games, dance to songs about 
money, imagine cash piling up on their 
laps and chew dollar bills. Some of the 
trainees are reluctant to chew at first. Ex- 
plains Ruby Buchanan, 30, a cosmetics 
distributor: “I thought about all the places 
it has been, and all the hands that touched 
it. Then, as I chewed, it just began 
to feel like a piece of wood. I think it 
helps change your perception of money 
I now feel less guilty when I spend, for 
instance.” Trainees are given “treasure 
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maps” and told to paste in pictures of 


luxury items they wish they had. In a 


| drill intended to build a proper sense of | 


superiority, trainees pair off and mutter 
to one another: “You're weak, you're 
weak, you're noodle weak.” At graduation 
time, each trainee is showered with gold 
sprinkles. 
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Leo Sunshine at a Los Angeles seminar 
Money is spiritual, abundance is natural 


Prosperity Training is the brainchild 
of Leo Sunshine, 28, a blond, muscular for- 
mer jewelry dealer who legally changed 
his name from Brian Murphy. “Abun- 
dance is a natural state,” declares Sun- 
shine, who, with profits from his Oakland 
jewelry business, invested in gold and sil- 
ver and says he is already rich enough to 
live off his investments. “I want to bring 
the fundamentals of prosperity to those 
who want to clear out their self-limiting 
attitudes and conditioning.” As a teach- 
ing aid, he holds up—and argues with—a 
hand puppet he calls El Protecto, which 
is supposed to represent a little voice in 
the back of people’s minds that tells them 
they cannot succeed. He inveighs against 
“doo-doo barriers,” fixed ideas that peo- 
ple have about themselves—ideas that re- 
Strict creativity 

Sunshine’s basic message—it's O.K. to 
feel good about yourself and get rich—is 





expressed in muzzy cosmic jargon. “Mon- 
cy is spiritual,” says one of his printed les- 
sons. “It represents universal energy and 
exists Only in your consciousness.” Some 





Student inspecting a dollar bill: 
Muzzy cosmic jargon and echoes of est 
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of it also exists in the Prosperity Train- 
ing bank account: $250 a customer, which 
brings in about $12,000 a course, two or 
three times a month. In addition, a few 
well-heeled clients pay Sunshine $5,000 
each for private training. There are al- 
ways a few spoilsports who complain. One 
real estate agent who took the course 
called it “a watered-down version of est: 
undignified, mortifying and insulting to 
one’s intelligence.” But some trainees | 
can't get enough Sunshine. Of the students 


| in one recent class, one-third were repeat 


customers a 


The Immobile 


Society 


Is America settling down in 
middle age? 


lexis de Tocqueville was struck by the 

phenomenon during his nine-month 
visit to America in 1831. In the US., he 
wrote, a man “settles in a place, which 
he soon afterwards leaves to carry his 
changeable longings elsewhere.” In the 
intervening years, Americans have lived 
up to their reputation as the most mobile 
people in the world, tearing up roots and 
moving—across the nation or across town 
—at the slightest prospect of a better life 
The average American family changes its 
residence every five or six years, much 
more frequently than the average Euro- 
pean household. Now, however, there are 
signs that the great national game of mu- 
sical houses is slowing down. Since 1970, 
reports the Census Bureau, the percentage 
of Americans who move each year has 
dropped from 19.1% to 17.7%, the lowest 
rate in more than a generation. Says the 
bureau's Larry Long: “As incomes rise in 
the U.S., more people are unwilling to 
give up the place, climate and recreation- 
al facilities they like, simply for more 
money.” 

The growing reluctance to move has 
not been lost on the big corporations, 
which have always felt free to move their 
people with abandon. A Delta Airlines 
spokesman reports: “People are absolute- 
ly putting their foot down about being 
hauled out of a city.” Polaroid says that | 
applications for transfers abroad. once in 
the hundreds for every job, are now in 
the dozens. Like many companies, FMC, 
an international conglomerate based in 
Chicago, is responding to employee pres- 
sure by eliminating many executive trans- 
fers around the country. Says a spokes- 
man: “We are trying to slow down the 
revolving door.” 

Why the change in attitude? Explains 
Eugene Jennings, a professor of manage- 
ment at Michigan State University: “Peo- 
ple are rejecting the values of a mobile 
life-style. It was once considered stupid 
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not to move when a company suggested 
it. Now the immobiles are coming out of 
the woodwork and saying no.” There are 
already enough of these naysayers to form 
what Brandeis Psychologist Grace Baruch 
characterizes as “a critical mass that 
makes it O.K. to say, ‘Maybe the job 
doesn’t come first.’ ” 

Some analysts attribute the trend to 
a housewives’ revolt against executive 
transfer. Michael Russell, a United Van 
Lines agent in Los Angeles, reports a 
spreading phenomenon: when the van 
rolls up to a house to move a family, the 
wife abruptly announces she has changed 
her mind and will not go. Says Rosie 
Montgomery, a counselor at the Women’s 
Center in Dallas: “Women always 
thought of going along as a wifely duty 
Now they are saying, ‘Wait a minute; it’s 
my life too, and my children’s lives.’ ” 

Working wives have an even greater 
say in the decision, especially if they hold 
a middle- or high-level job that cannot 
easily be matched in another city. Rand 
Corp. Demographer Peter Morrison notes 
that 41% of all married women in Amer- 
ica are now working, nearly double the 











A Killing Excuse 





Expanding the limits of self-defense 


Me: than one-fourth of U.S. murders 
are family affairs, and the courts 
have never been particularly tough on de- 
fendants who act in the heat of a domestic 
quarrel. In recent weeks, however, an ar- 
ray of women have managed to walk away 
unpunished after killing their husbands or 
even former husbands: 

> In Chicago, Juan Maldonado capped a 
drinking bout by beating his eight-year- 
old son with a shoe, so wife Gloria, 32, shot 


| him three times. The state's attorney ruled 


figure of a generation ago. “As the num- | 


ber of two-paycheck families increases,” 
he says, “it is reasonable to assume that 
migration rates will continue to decline.” 


Other possible explanations for the | 


shift: 

>» Middle-class Americans are now more 
inward-looking and concerned with the 
quality of life, less determined to get ahead 
by moving to new jobs and new towns. 

» The corporate shift from the older in- 
dustrial cities of the Northeast to the Sun- 
belt has spread employment more evenly 
around the country. White migration 
from South to North has slowed to a trick- 
le, and black migration has stopped en- 
tirely: since 1970 as many blacks have 
moved to the South as from the South. 

> The trend to smaller families is elim- 
inating one need for moving—a larger 


| house. 


Still, some experts think the trend 
away from mobility may be temporary, a 
product of recession and the wildly in- 
flated housing market. John Pitkin, se- 
nior research associate at the M.L.T.-Har- 
vard Joint Center for Urban Studies, 
argues that if housing starts had not de- 
clined in recent years, people would be 
leapfrogging from house to house at rec- 
ord rates 

But the Census Bureau's Long believes 
that the trend is long-term. He cites as ev- 
idence the fact that the slowdown in mo- 
bility is occurring in the more highly ed- 
ucated levels of U.S. society, the very 
group traditionally most prone to prowl 
His point: if mobility is declining at a time 
when a bumper crop of baby-boom col- 
lege graduates is appearing on the scene, 
the trend is probably a powerful one. It is 


| a message that has already got through 


| to many corporations. People who are 


willing to move wherever the company 


| sends them, says Polaroid Vice President 


Joseph McLaughlin, “are at this point al- 
most a special breed.” s 





there was “insufficient evidence” to war- 
rant her prosecution. 

> In Lansing, Mich., Francine Hughes, 
30, claimed that years of physical abuse 





Jennifer Patri and Attorney Alan Eisenberg 
“Twas anticipating trouble.” 





drove her to pour gasoline around her 
sleeping ex-husband and light it. A jury 
acquitted her of murder on grounds that 
she had been temporarily insane. 

> In Orange County, Calif., Evelyn Ware, 
29, pleaded self-defense after shooting her 
ex-husband five times. Accepting her ev- 


| idence of habitual beatings, a jury found 





her not guilty of murder. 

Can all this be justified, legally or mor- 
ally? Feminist groups insist that it can. 
They say wives seeking relief from abuse 


come up against a bewildering series of so- | 


cietal pressures, as well as a legal system 
that is either indifferent or tends to re- 
gard it as a purely personal matter. Even 
when police encourage filing of com- 
plaints, women fear poverty if their hus- 


bands are removed and intensified abuse | 
if they return 

But enforcement of the law—and es- 
pecially a jury verdict—is often affected 
by shifts in public opinion. In two suc- 
cessful murder defenses of recent years, 
feminists succeeded in “raising the con- 
sciousness” of the national public about 
the emotional problems of Southern black 
women in the Joan Little case and rape 
victims in the Inez Garcia trial. Now they 
hope to shift the spotlight to a Wisconsin 
trial and the battered-wife syndrome 

In the bucolic dairy town of Waupa- 
ca, a slim blonde farm wife named Jen- 
nifer Patri, 32, is to go on trial Dec. 6 for 
the first-degree murder of her hard-drink- 
ing husband, Robert. To most neighbors, 
Mrs. Patri seemed happily active. She 
taught Lutheran Sunday school, presided 
over a local P.T.A. and supervised a busy 
hog farm. The reality of her private life 
was, however, grim. Her husband, an 
auto-body repairman she married at 18, 
continually slapped her around and sub- 
jected her to agonizing sexual abuse. Says 
Mrs. Patri’s attorney, Alan Eisenberg: | 
“He apparently dreamed up his own sex- 
ual circus and she was the ring monkey.” 
But even after learning last year that Pa- 
tri was molesting their twelve-year-old 
daughter, Jennifer failed to leave him or 
notify the authorities. She now says: “I 
felt dutybound to my marriage vows.” 
| Pp my Patri himself abandoned her, 

moving in with another woman. But, | 
Mrs. Patri claims, he threatened to kidnap 
their two daughters or kill her, so she or- 
dered a 12-gauge shotgun last February 
from a local store. A month later, when 
Patri arrived to take the girls on a day's 
outing, only Jennifer was waiting—with | 
the loaded shotgun near by. “I was antic- 
ipating trouble,” she admits. During an 
argument, she shot him in the back and 
head, buried his body in an adjacent 
smokehouse and later set her house on 
fire. 

A defense fund has been formed by 
Wisconsin feminists to “inform the pub- 
lic of a woman’s right to protect herself 
against physical and emotional attack.” 
Though self-defense is still an adequate 
excuse for violence only in immediate, se- 
vere danger, now, notes New Jersey Law- 
yer Robert Ansell, “the cumulative effect 
of beatings on a woman’s consciousness | 
is often considered. A woman may well 
be allowed quicker resort to a weapon 
than a man.” That worries some lawmen. | 
Says Sheriff Lawrence Schmies of Wau- | 
paca: “I wonder if these people know what 
they're doing. If they get their way, there’s 

going to be a lot of killings.” s 
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Sinoking is one thing. 
‘Taste is everything. 


For mé;, it’s. taste or nothing. That’s why I smoke 
| Winston? Look, whether it’s Winston King or Winston 
Prim. 100’s, taste is everything in a cigarette. And 
gr a Winston is nothing but good taste all the way. 
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Wising Up 
THE GOODBYE GIRL 
Directed by Herbert Ross 


Screenplay by Neil Simon 
hard Dreyfuss commands top roles 


Rs: top billing and top dollar in Holly- 
wood. but it has always been hard to ac 
cept him as a top movie actor Though 
his brash energy holds the screen, Drey- 
fuss has built most of his characters from 
a single emotion—an intense comic an- 
guish. At his best—in American Graffiti 
Duddy Kravitz and Close 
can be ruefully witty and vulnerable. His 
jittery neuroticism keeps an audience 
guessing whether he might really fall 
apart. But there is also a persistent feel- 
ing that he is hiding behind a pat rou- 
tine. When Dreyfuss portrays the same 
boyish insecurities in role after role, one 
begins to wonder if he has ar nything else 
to give. Unlike Dustin Ho fman and Al 
Pacino, two other specialists in masculine 
hysteria, he has never come across as a 
fully rounded adult 

Or such has been the case up unl 
The Goodbye Girl, a film that reveals a 
Richard Dreyfuss we have not seen be- 
fore. This romantic comedy is a rather 
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Richard Dreyfuss comforts a resistant Marsha Mason in The Goodbye Girl 


The boy gets the girl in the end, but he gets the audience first 


modest entertainment, but it forces its star 
to open up by placing him ina role that de- 
mands a generosity of spirit. The char- 
acter Dreyfuss plays, Elliott Garfield, is a 
struggling New York actor who Is mad 
for an emotionally battered Broadway 


dancer (Marsha Mason) who will have 


a 


I 
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To win the wom- 
an's affection, Elliott must rise above his 
he must be strong enough for 
and indeed Dreyfuss grows up be- 
fore our eyes. For once he is the least in- 
secure character in a film; he is mature 


nothing to do with him 


neuroses 
two 


and sensitive al the same tume—not to 

















mention sexy and compassionate. Of 
course he gets the girl in the end, but he 
gets the audience first. 

Dreyfuss aside, The Goodbye Girl is 
not without its unpretentious merits, the 
most notable of which is Neil Simon's 
script. Though the film relies heavily on 
| the mechanical plot devices of ’40s boy- 
meets-girl movies, Simon keeps gratuitous 
punch lines to a minimum and shows an 
open-hearted concern for his fetching 
characters. Unfortunately, The Goodbye 
Girl's direction has been entrusted to Her- 
bert Ross (The Turning Point), a film 
maker who has a bizarre knack for mak- 
ing almost any screenplay look as if it 
were written for radio. This time around 
he photographs his leading lady from un- 
flattering angles and highlights the clum- 
sier narrative contrivances of the story 

The movie is at its sharpest when the 
action moves from the Upper West Side 
apartment house where the hero and her- 
oine live to the theatrical demimonde 
where they work; the theater is a milieu 
that Ross, an ex—Broadway choreogra- 
pher, and Simon know uncannily well. In 
the film’s funniest sequence, Elliott opens 
off-off-Broadway in an outlandishly ho- 
mosexual production of Shakespeare's 
Richard III, Ross captures the texture of 
a disastrous opening night in all its hor- 
ror, and Dreyfuss’s flaming king proves 
the nuttiest send-up of bad acting since 
Dick Shawn created a musical-comedy 
Hitler for Mel Brooks’ The Producers 


Still, it’s no great revelation to watch 
| Dreyfuss play comedy. The sober scene 
that follows is even better: when Elliott re- 
treats backstage after his wretched per- 
formance, he all but collapses under the 
weight of his public humiliation. It is rare 
that an actor can move an audience from 
hilarity to sorrow in a matter of seconds, 
but that is what Dreyfuss does in The 
Goodbye Girl. Astoundingly enough, a 
small movie has given birth to a major 
star — Frank Rich 
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Chicken Flickin 
WHICH Way IS UP? 

Directed by Michael Schultz 
Screenplay by Carl Gottlieb and 
Cecil Brown 


N ow, lessee. Yeah. Richard Pryor, he 
spose to be uh orange pickuh, or suth- 
in, an he fall offuh his ladder one day, 
smack in frontuh uh labor-union cat who 
axing foh volunteeahs tuh sign up. Pho- 
tographuh’s rat thayuh, an—OOO-E E! 
next day Richard, his pitchuh in duh 
papuh. Orange-growin boss, he don’t want 
no truck with no union, an he run Richard 
name's Leroy Jones in duh movie—rat 
| on outuh town, an nemmine that Leroy 
| has tuh leave his wife behine 
Pretty soon Leroy finds himself in Los 
Angeles, shacked up with a pretty union 
maid (Lonette McKee), working as a 
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painter for an arm of the same agribiz oc- 
topus that chased him away from home, 
and talking more like this than like thay- 
uht. He’s not a hero, but he’s a gifted sur- 
vivor and a natural-born fink. In return 
for forgetting what he knows of an as- 
sassination attempt by a company thug 
on the union leader, Leroy is promoted 
to foreman, and he loses touch with his 
worker friends in La Causa as quickly as 
he lost his accent 

There’s an oddly balanced load of ide- 
ology here, and a few other touches that 


| are not right for the Thunderbird-and- 


chicken-wings film this seems to be. When 
the Lonette McKee character agrees to 
live with Leroy, for instance, she plays 
the scene with Mediterranean fire in her 
eye and makes him promise never to sleep 
with another woman. That’s not Los An- 
geles in 1977, and sure enough, it turns 
out that Which Way Is Up? is an adap- 
tation of Lina Wertmuller'’s 1972 comedy 
The Seduction of Mimi, which is set in Sic- 
ily and contains Wertmuller’s customary 
message of proletarian indignation 

Why do film makers foul themselves 
up this way? Why mess around paying 
good money for the rights to Wertmuller’s 
film and then have to pretend that her 
ironic perceptions about Sicily have any- 
thing to do with Los Angeles and the Im- 
perial Valley? Why not just say, “O.K.. 
we'll start with Pryor, and he can be, I 
dunno, a sex-mad orange picker ...”? 

Now for the good part: Pryor is splen- 


The trimmer, sportier, mid-size 
LTD at a trimmer price. 


The quality and luxury LTD is famous for is the whole 
idea behind LTD II. You get room for six, and a long list 
of standard features not found in most mid-size cars 
Automatic transmission, power steering, po 
disc brakes, V-8 engine, steel-belted radials 
Test drive LTD II at your local Ford Dealer It's the 
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When America needs 


a better idea 


Ford puts it on wheels 

















DEWAR’S. PROFILES — Cinema 


| (Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) didly funny. When the agribiz company 
; transfers him back to his home town—by 
| A f j —— jam now he’s an exec in a three-piece suit—he 

. ; Y sets up his mistress and their baby on one 
| side of town and lives with his wife (Mar- 


garet Avery) on the other. Since he is try- 
ing to be true to his mistress (here Sicily 
obtrudes), he doesn’t make love to his 
wife. She decides that he must be accus- 
tomed to a sophisticated, Los Angeles 
kind of foreplay, and a marvelously bois- | 
terous (and girlsterous) scene follows in 
which she handcuffs him to the bedposts, 
whips him a bit, and then commits in- 
dignities on him with a vibrator. (Cultur- 
al note: vibrators seem to have no shock 
value now, unless you drop one in the bath 
water, but they do provoke widespread 
guffaws of recognition.) 

It develops that Leroy’s wife has been 
made pregnant by a_ chicken-flickin’ 
preacher. Leroy declares that vengeance 
will be his (more Sicilian tomato sauce) 











JAMES LAMBETH 


HOME: Fayetteville, Arkansas 
AGE: 34 
PROFESSION: Architect, solar expert 





HOBBIES: Photography, writing, scuba diving. 
MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “The Art of Walt Disney” by 
Christopher Finch 


LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Designed one of the most 
technically and economically successful solar residences in the 


Ciel 


Pryor and McKee in Which Way Is Up? 
A touch of Sicily in old L.A 


U.S.A... nccording to the American Institute of Architects and sets out to seduce the preacher's wife 
Research Corporation in 1976, Pryor plays the preacher's role—essen- 
tially the same cash-unto-me evangelist 
he has done on television—with superbly 
lubricious piety, and also plays Leroy’s fa- 
ther, an impressively dirty old man who 
should have been given more lines 


QUOTE: “It is not enough to 
save energy if it is to be at the 
expense of beauty, We must 
maintain a balance between the 
two and satisfy our need for new 


race ) . ra > F 
energy sources in an aesthetically poses humor is much rarer than 


successful class war, so it may not 
matter that Wertmuller’s original notion 
of a weak character disintegrating under 
economic pressures gets lost in all the 
commotion. It may be worth mentioning 
however, that Pryor’s characterizations 
have nothing to do with the cool black 
humor of such modern comics as Bill Cos- 
by and the late Godfrey Cambridge. He 
plays eye-rolling, foot-shuffling, minstrel- 
show darkies, with a bit of ghetto fast- 
mouth thrown in. On the other hand, the 
audience in which this reviewer sat was 
90% black, and everyone seemed to be 
having a great ume — John Skow 


pleasing mannet 


| PROFILE: Intensely motivated 
yet casual and easygoing. A 
strong innovator who's fast 
emerging as a major creative 
force in solar design through his 
unique feel for combining form 
with function. 
HIS SCOTCH 
Dewar’s “White Labels 


A heritage of uncompromising quality. 
Dewar's never varies. 
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No one can duplicate the vital ingredient that sets Marantz stereo apart 
from the others. Its true musical sound. You experience it with Marantz 
turntables because wow and flutter and rumble are reduced to imperceptible 
levels. The only sound you hear is the music on the record. 

Like a fine musical instrument, Marantz is designed to be at one with 
the music. For instance, the Marantz 6300 Turntable has a direct drive, 

DC servo motor for absolutely consistent speed. Automatic lift and shut-ofi 
that’s opto-coupled for optimum tracking accuracy. 

Some manufacturers can match some of the Marantz features. 

But none can deliver the true musical sound of Marantz. Not for more money. 
And certainly not for less. Marantz is music. It's the truth. 
BERRe® B°at BBE 2... 
We sound better. 
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As beautiful a gift 
as your bookseller 
has to offer... 


THE FACES OF 
THE GREAT LAKES 


100 pages of photographs, 32 in 
full color, by B.A. King. Text by 
Jonathan Ela. Introduction by 
Sigurd Olson. 11% x 10 inches, 
192 pages. 


$24.50 


A SIERRA 
CLUB BOOK 





the Money! 


MONEY maagazine, that is. Because 
MONEY is the monthly magazine from 
the publishers of Time & Fortune that 
talks about you. About your home, car, 
job, vacation. insurance, investments, 
hobbies. leisure time, purchases and 
luxuries. About how you can live better 
right now— for less 

Every month, MONEY offers helpful 
suggestions on everything from making 
your home more luxurious to selecting 
the best discount wines 
a tennis camp to taking a do-it yourself 
safari for only $30 a day...from building 
your summer dreamhouse to maximizing 


from choosing 


your investments 

If you'd like to see how MONEY can 
help you live better, call 800-621-8200 
toll-free nght now (in Illinois, call 800 
972-8302).We'll send you an introductory 
copy of MONEY risk FREE. If it's not 
everything we say it is, just write “cancel” 
on your bill and keep your first issue FREE 
If you decide to subscribe, you'll receive 
11 more issues for only $11.95 


TO ORDER MONEY, CALL 800- 
621-8200 TOLL-FREE! (IN ILLINOIS, 
800-972-8302) ane 
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Bishops’ Bishop 
New leader for U.S. Catholics 


hen young John Quinn decided to 
enter seminary, his mother recalls, 
“he made all the arrangements himself. 
The first I knew about it was when he 
brought me the papers for permission.” 
Quinn was all of 14 at the time. With sim- 
ilar single-mindedness, he progressed 
through the ranks to become an archbish- 
op at the relatively young age of 43. Last 
week in Washington, John Raphael 
Quinn, now 48, was elected president of 
the National Conference of Catholic Bish- 
ops—in effect, leader of the nation’s 49 
million Roman Catholics, 
Conservative Quinn, who succeeds 


Archbishop John Quinn after his election 


“Good, because it's not bad.” 


Cincinnati's moderate Archbishop Jo- 
seph Bernardin, is best known for admin- 
istrative skill and intellect, both useful at 
a time of continuing conflict between the 
bishops and dissidents agitated about such 
things as Rome’s positions on divorce and 
birth control. The U.S. bishops’ rapport 
with the Vatican, says President Quinn, 
is “good, because it’s not bad.” The U.S 
hierarchy has rejected challenges to such 
Vatican policies as clerical celibacy and 
an all-male priesthood issued by dioce- 
san delegates at last year’s “Call to Ac- 
tion” meeting. But decisions are sull pend- 
ing on proposals made there for reform 
of the church and its social stance. Quinn 
says that one major task of his three-year 
term will be “an orderly plan” to carry 
out Call to Action recommendations 

He is less likely to welcome any chal- 


po to official teachings. In a speech 
| last month, Quinn gave strong endorse- 


| ops’ 





ity over doctrine. In that spirit, the bish- 
doctrine committee last week 
denounced a much disputed book com- 
missioned by the Catholic Theological So- 
ciety of America that favors the sexual 
“new morality.” 

Californian Quinn is the first person 
from west of the Mississippi to head the 
bishops’ conference since it assumed new 
power in the wake of the Second Vatican 
Council. As a bishop in Oklahoma for 
5\4 years, he earned a reputation for aloof- 
ness from his flock, but one of his early 
projects after moving to San Francisco 
was a series of intimate “listening ses- 
sions” with priests 

Long active in episcopal committees, 
Quinn won by a vote of 146 to 112 over a 
relative newcomer, St. Paul's popular 
Archbishop John R. Roach, 56. Roach 
was promptly elected the bishops’ vice 
president, giving the hierarchy’s more lib- 
eral element a voice near the top a 


| 
ment to the hierarchy’s exclusive author- 


' God & Mammon 


Ads for “Christians” only 


{ n the past two years, Bible-toting Amer- 
icans have snapped up 1 million 
free copies of something called the Chris- 


| tian Yellow Pages. Businessmen can buy 


ad space only if they sign a pledge that 
they have “accepted Jesus Christ as per- 
sonal Lord and Saviour.” That code lan- 
guage is designed to limit advertisers to 
full-blooded “born again” Evangelicals 
(or total hypocrites) 

The 30 local editions of the Pages are 
run by W.R. (“Tommy”) Tomson, a for- 
mer ad salesman who operates the grow- 
ing business out of his home in Modesto, 
Calif. The use of highly selective buying 
and advertising by special-interest groups 
is not new. But Tomson's Yellow Pages 
and the imitators it has inspired have 
drawn the ire of critics as diverse as the 


| Southern Presbyterian Church and the 


Jesuit weekly America 

Worse, the Pages are “just plain anu- 
Semitic,” in the opinion of Harvey 
Schechter, Southwest director of the Anti- 
Defamation League, because they imply 
that born-again Christians are more trust- 
worthy than, say, Jews. In an attempt to 
close down the Christian Yellow Pages, 
the A.D.L. has joined Jewish and Ro- 
man Catholic businessmen in filing an- 
tidiscrimination suits against the Pages 
in three California counties 

Though the A.D.L. could win, feder- | 
al appeals courts might give more weight 
to Tomson’s claims that freedom of re- 
ligion is involved. Adds Tomson with a 
chuckle: “The Lord said there's going to | 


be a Second Coming. What a day of dis- | 
a 


crimination that Tl be!" 
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Last year we invited 11 million people like you to 


“Come aboard and enjoy 
our hometown touch!” 


Knowing how to treat millions of people like old friends is not 
something that happens overnight 

Allegheny learned about neighborliness and caring in the hometowns 
of our carly beginnings, picking up the mail. We served the grassroots of 
America, where people meant it when they said, “Pleased to meet you 

As we grew, we took that hometown feeling with us 

Today we tly 11 million people to 80 North American ay 
cities. (Add the 12 independent Allegheny Commuter Airlines Ww 
and the total would be 12% million passengers and 117 cities.) 

Whether you fly with us to big cities or those not so éf 
big, you'll get that special kind of treatment that comes 
out of Allegheny’s unique heritage, A neighborly 
readiness to please and be helpful. The hometown touch 
See your travel agent or call Allegheny 
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We stretch our wings from the East Enjoy yourself. You're in the hands 
Coast as tar north as Montreal, as of protessionals every mile of the 
tar west as Minneapolis/St. Paul, as way. We fly one of the world’s 

tar south as Memphis largest commercial jet fleets 
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ALLEGHENY. 


The big airline with the hometown touch. 
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Thor Heyerdahl’s reed boat Tigris under construction in Iraq 


From Eden to India 





A risky new voyage for an old adventurer 


hor Heyerdahl, 63, the Norwegian an- 

thropologist, explorer and adventurer, 
believes in dramatizing his theories. To 
show that the Polynesian islands could 
have been settled by ancient mariners 
from South America, he crossed the Pa- 
cific on a balsa raft. To demonstrate that 
Egyptians might have reached the New 
World centuries before Columbus, he con- 
quered the Atlantic in a boat made of pa- 
pyrus. Now Heyerdahl is about to take a 
reed boat down the Tigris River from the 
purported site of the biblical Garden of 
Eden, eventually reach the open sea and 
either sail to India or East Africa, or sink 
—whichever comes first. His goal: to 
prove that the Sumerians—who estab- 
lished the earliest known civilization in 
what is today lraq—could have used the 
route for trade and to spread their civi- 
lization as far away as India. 

The newly launched vehicle for Hey- 
erdahl’s latest voyage is the Tigris, an 18- 
meter-long (59 ft.) craft constructed from 
30 metric tons (33 tons) of reeds gath- 
ered from the swamps of southern Iraq: 
its design is based on drawings found on 
ancient Sumerian clay tablets. Iraqi work- 
men first tied the reeds together into two 
long, tapering rolls. Then the rolls were 
joined to form the craft’s hull. Though on 
earlier voyages Heyerdahl and his crew 
drifted across oceans at the whim of winds 
and currents, the Tigris will be more ver- 

satile. It has been fitted with a large squar- 











ish sail and twelve wooden oars, each of 
them 6 meters (20 ft.) long. 
Heyerdahl, who is at least as good a 


| fund raiser as he is an anthropologist, has 
| sold all rights to the story of the Tigris to 
| the British Broadcasting Corp., which has 


assigned a cameraman to film the voy- 
age from beginning to end. He has en- 


| gaged a nine-man crew that includes an 
| American, a Russian, an Italian, a Mex- 


ican, a Japanese, a German, two Scan- 
dinavians and an Iraqi (three Indian 
dhow skippers, hired to help navigate 
through some difficult waters on the route, 
withdrew from the expedition when they 
got a look at the craft). 

This international assemblage, which 
will sail under the United Nations flag, 
will have its hands full. The crew will 
have to be alert as the Tigris is towed 
down the Shatt al Arab, the narrow riv- 
er that flows from the junction of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates rivers. Then they 
will sail into the Persian Gulf and through 
the tricky Strait of Hormuz before they 
try crossing the Arabian Sea to the shores 
of Africa or India. These waters, sur- 
rounded by oil-rich nations, are criss- 
crossed daily by huge supertankers that 
could miss the reed boat's small ker- 
osene running lights and run over the 
Tigris at night without their crews’ even 
knowing it. Because Heyerdahl’s latest 
craft is made of reeds, it does not show 
up on radar screens. a 
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The Ptruth 
About Ptolemy 
A case of fraud? 


laudius Ptolemy, the second-century 

Greek mathematician whose word on 
the heavens was law for some 1,400 years, 
has long been considered the king of an- 
cient astronomers. Now an iconoclastic 
physicist is seeking to dethrone him. Af- 
ter an eight-year study of the Syntaxis, 
Ptolemy's 13-volume collection of celes- 
tial observations, Robert R. Newton of the 
Applied Physics Laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University has concluded that 
Ptolemy faked his figures. In his just- 
published The Crime of Claudius Ptole- 
my (Johns Hopkins University Press; 
$22.50), Newton minces no words: “Ptol- 
emy is not the greatest astronomer of an- 
tiquity, but he is something still more un- 
usual, He is the most successful fraud in 
the history of science.” 

Newton bases his charges on a metic- 
ulous examination of Ptolemy’s work, 
which revealed an internal consistency 
that would not have been possible with 
that ancient astronomer’s techniques. 
Newton also conducted a backward ex- 
trapolation from modern astronomical 
data, which demonstrated certain anom- 
alies in Ptolemy's observations. Ptolemy 
claimed, for example, that he had ob- 
served an autumnal equinox at 2 p.m. on 
Sept. 25, A.D. 132; he stressed that he had 
measured the phenomenon “with the 
greatest care.” But, says Newton, back 
calculation from modern tables shows 
that an observer in Alexandria, Egypt. 
where Ptolemy made his observation, 
should have seen the equinox at 9:54 a.m. 
on Sept. 24, more than a day earlier. 

Why the difference? To Newton, the 
evidence suggests that Ptolemy accepted 
the observations of an earlier astronomer, 
Hipparchus, without checking them 
against his own. Newton feels that Ptole- 
my may also have followed a technique 
used by mediocre students throughout his- 
tory: he worked backward to prove the re- 
sults he wanted to get, and sometimes 
made up his data. Whatever he did, Ptol- 
emy got away with it for 18 centuries. 

































t least one scientist has come to Ptol- 

emy’s defense. Astronomer and Sci- 
ence Historian Owen Gingerich of Har- 
vard admits that the Syntaxis contains 
“some remarkably fishy numbers.” But he 
is convinced that any deception was hon- 
estly motivated, and that Ptolemy, like 
many a modern-day scientist, merely 
chose to publish the data that best sup- 
ported his theories. These ideas are out- 
dated anyway. Ptolemy's theories were all 
aimed at proving that the earth was the 
center of the universe. By 1543 Coperni- 
cus had proved Ptolemy wrong. s 
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See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 


a nicotine 





Brand D 12.08 

Brand D Menthol 1 0.8— 

Brand V Menthol 11 ; 08 

Brand V tt :  O7 I sei 
Brand M 8 0.6 ASS 
Brand M Menthol 8 0.5 than 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 . wae 
Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 | mg. tar. 
Carlton Box less than *1 *0.1 
"Av. per cigaretie by FTC method 


Of all brands, lowest, .. Carlton Box 
1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av per cigarette 
by FTC method 
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brings you 

















Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug.’77 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 5 mg. “tar, 0.5 mg, nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





| his knee in a cast, as a 

















Sport 





Longhorns of Plenty 


Texas eyes the national championship 


t has never been a picnic, the annual 
football ferocity between the University 
of Texas Longhorns and the Oklahoma 
Sooners. But this year it was strictly 
M*A*S*H for Texas quarterbacks. On 
Texas’ seventh play, the starting quarter- 


injury that will keep him out for the sea- 
son. The second-string signal caller last- 
ed longer—nine plays—before he too 
went down with a torn knee. From the far- 
thest reaches of the Texas 
bench came Randy McEa- 
chern, a senior quarterback 
who had sat out last season, 


| spotter for U.T. radio an- 
nouncers. When he entered 
the game, according to 
campus wags, he had to in- 
troduce himself to other 
players in the offensive hud- 
dle. Suddenly in the midst 
of the fray, McEachern re- 
calls, “my heart was pound- 
ing. The whole game went 
by real fast.” Too fast for 
Oklahoma, which lost to 
Texas for the first time in 
six years. 

It has been nothing but — 
happy endings ever since © 
for McEachern and the | 
Longhorns. Though Randy | ~~ 
himself had to miss the 
Texas Christian game with 
a sprained knee (fourth- 
string Quarterback Sam 
Ansley came in to lead the 
team to a 44-14 win), Tex- 
as last week remained atop | 
the college polls with the | 
only undefeated record 
among the football powers. 
The No. | ranking has en- 
abled Coach Fred Akers to 





back was scissored by two Sooner defend- | 
ers and carted off the field with an ankle | 








experienced Longhorns were expected to 
finish well down in the rugged South- 
west Conference this year. As Defensive 
Coordinator Leon Fuller said at the be- 
ginning of the season: “We're so young, 
we hold hands going onto the field.” 
But Akers and the staff he brought with 
him immersed their players in a rig- 
orous training program, breaking down 
and emphasizing the physical require- 
ments of each position in carefully co- 
ordinated drills. 
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SF a 
Texas Fullback Earl Campbell crashes past Southern Methodist defenders 
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and positive suggestion which eliminates 
the negative.” Says Akers: “The players 
are committed. You don’t come to Texas 
unless you're a competitor and commit- 
ted. Mental concentration, though, is 
harder than physical preparation.” As his 
players looked on first with awe, then 
growing respect, Akers and his assistants 
put in grueling 14-hour days. Their ded- 
ication proved contagious. Says Interested 
Observer Royal: “He is willing to pay the 
price in long hours, elbow grease and get- 
ting out of the shade.” 

Leading the Longhorn attack is Full- 
back Earl Campbell, who plows through 
the line as if he were walking through a 
turnstile, gained 1,522 yards in the first 
ten games, and is a strong candidate to 
, win the Heisman Trophy. 
“To take advantage of 

Campbell's brute (6 ft. 1 
in., 220 Ib.) strength and 
the sizzling speed of Wide 
Receiver Johnny (“Lam”) 
Jones—a 1976 Olympic 
Gold Medalist in the 400- 
meter relay and, according 
to Akers, “the fastest foot- 
ball player in the world” 
—the new coach substituted 
a big-play, I-formation of- 
fense for the Royal Wish- 
bone. When the offense 
bogs down, there is the es- 
timable leg of Kicker Rus- 
sell Erxleben to put three 
points on the scoreboard. 
Erxleben set an N.C.A.A. 
field-goal record early this 
season with a 67-yarder, 
and routinely kicks true 
from 50 yards away 
Another Akers innova- 
tion is a swarming, stunting 
defense that, despite seven 
sophomore starters, has 
shut out three opponents 
and given up just one touch- 
down to the run in ten 


very much in evidence 
last weekend as Texas— 
and Campbell—rolled past 
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emerge early from the long 
shadow of his legendary 
predecessor, Darrell Royal. It has also 


letic commission who disregarded a Royal 
choice and picked Akers instead. Actu- 
ally, they had good reason for their de- 
cision. Akers had prepped as a Royal as- 





sistant before moving into the head 
coaching job at Wyoming in 1975. In two 
years he turned the perennially lackluster 
Cowboys into co-champions of the West- 
ern Athletic Conference 
| Akers had his job cut out for him: 
Texas was in a downhill slide; the Long- 
horns’ 5-5-1 record last season was the 
worst in Royal’s 20-year reign. With just 
16 seniors on a 60-man roster. the in- 


vindicated members of the university ath- | 





| struct the Longhorns in “deep relaxation 


So young that they hold hands going onto the field 


The youngsters learned quickly and, 
with the handful of blue-chip upperclass- 
men anchoring a green team, Akers’ prod- 
igies became a scourge, ranking in the 
nation’s top five in fewest points allowed 
and in total points scored. Says Senior 
Guard Rick Ingraham: “Things were dif- 
ferent with Coach Akers and his staff 
—just the electricity they were generating. 
I can’t remember being so enthused to 
go out and play.” 

To whip up that enthusiasm, Akers 
stresses “positive attitude” and “personal 
accountability,” and went so far as to im- 
port a hypnotherapist from Seattle to in- 
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overmatched Baylor, 29-7, | 


thus setting up the South- 

west Conference title showdown with 
Texas A. & M. on Saturday. 

The city of Austin may not be able 

to survive another Texas win. No. | has 








games. That defense was | 


been scrawled on every exposed surface | 


in town, and post-victory celebrations 
reach near anarchy. For the extra po- 
lice necessary to cope with the delirious 
fans, Austin’s city fathers have had to 
shell out $7,500 in overtime pay every 
Saturday night. Still, no one is 
complaining. Indeed, when members of 
the university band strike up The Eyes 
of Texas Are upon You before the open- 
ing kickoff, they are not just tooting their 
horns. a 
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There's also a Kodak tele 608 
big flash camera outfit with 
new Kodak Ektron II 


electronic flash 


IT’S LIKE 
GIVING 
TWO 
CAMERAS 
IN ONE. 









— : 
Look how the telephoto lens makes the 
best part of my picture bigger. 






5 | The normal lens gives me more of the 
scenery. 


he Kodak Tele-Instamatic™ Kodak tele 608 camera outfit with 






608 camera is twice as nice a_| Kodak color film and flipflash, is less 
gift. Because, with two lenses, it than $35. There's also a Kodak tele 
takes big, colorful pictures two 608 big flash outfit with new Kodak 


ways...telephoto and normal. (Ac- Ektron II model A electronic flash. 


tual picture size is 3%” x 4%4”.) It’s 
easy to use and it fits in your 
pocket. It comes in a complete 
gift outfit with Kodak color film 
and flipflash—everything you 
need to take pictures on 


! 
Christmas morning. 
The great thing about the t é 


telephoto lens is that it can make 


the best part of your picture camera outfit 


bigger. 


Mbit 
I took these shots with the new Kodak 
Ektron II model A electronic flash 
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Price is subject to change without notice 








When told that she was one 

of the roots of abstract art, 
Georgia O'Keeffe laughed 
Well, I must be one of the old 

roots.” O'Keeffe turned 90 last 
week and has not slowed down 
It seems as if we have an aw- 

ful lot to do, too much to do,” 
she fretted. But to celebrate 
her new nonagenarian status 
O'Keeffe took a minivacation 
from her home and studio in 
Abiquiu, N. Mex., and ven- 
tured east. After posing in front 
of one of her paintings in 
Washington's National Gal 
lery, she spent her birthday 
strolling in the woods on a 
friend's New Jersey farm 
Happy to return to New Mex- 


O'Keeffe at National Gallery 


ico, she stepped off the plane 
and pronounced: “The stars 
are so much brighter here 


Professor Higgins has 
tossed out his tweed hat for a 
headdress. The star of My Fair 
Lady is a very different kind 
of gent in his latest film, Shal- 
imar. This time Rex Harrison 
plays a chap called Sir John 


“the world’s greatest jewel 
thief,” who lives on an island 


in the Indian Ocean with his 
own private army. “The char- 
acter I play is different from 
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People 


the usual.” says Rex. “Sir John 
is slightly tougher and dement- 
ed and more sadistic.” He is 
also crafty. To scare off a band 
of would-be murderers, he 
dons his mad hat and plays a 
witch doctor 


“T hope to get things mov- 
ing,’ announced Francoise Gir- 
oud when she was appointed 
France's State Secretary for /a 
Condition Féminine in 1974 
Alas, Giroud, who is a co-foun- 
der of the French magazines 
Elle and L'Express, eventually 
decided that journalists have 
more clout in France than pol- 
iticians. So, after leaving the 
government last March, she re- 
turned to the typewriter and 
banged out The 
Power—a scathing attack on 
French politicians. As for her 
former boss, President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing, Giroud says, 
if “an atom bomb fell on 
France, he would be there to 
congratulate himself that there 
had not been two.” Giroud’s 
political career, she readily 
agrees, 1s nOW fim 


Hunting down photogra- 
phers for a new ad campaign, 
Designer Bill Blass figured, why 
not the best? So he persuaded 
Sir Cecil Beaton, 73, to end his 
three-year retirement. Last 
week Britain's grand old man 
of photography dusted off his 
cameras to shoot two models 
decked out in creations Blass 
calls “very romantic, a la Mou- 


lin Rouge.” Highly positive 
about his negatives, Beaton 
says: “I shall continue to do a 


lot more. This was just the be- 
ginning.” What made him 
agree to the project? “They 
were two very pretty dresses 
and two very pretty girls.” 


BD 

The Watergate Warbler 
has a different tune. John Dean 
has embarked on a new career 
as a syndicated radio commen- 
tator. The first of his tapes will 
go on the air Jan. 2—and Dean 
promises no gaps. “I view it as 
an opportunity and a respon- 
sibility,” he says of the job 
‘T've had responsibility in the 
past, and I've blown it. I do 
not intend to blow it this time.” 
Listeners will hear that famil- 
iar flat baritone sound off for 
three minutes, five days a 


Comedy of 








Headdress flying, Rex Harrison wards off evil in Shalimar 


Headphones secured, John Dean signs on as radio commentator 





week, on topics ranging from 
the safety of air travel to the 
fate of the $2 bill. Dean will 
also chat with Jerry Rubin on the 
techniques of terrorism and 
have another round with Con- 
necticut Senator Lowell Weick- 


| er, this time on the future of | 


| the G.O.P. On Fridays Dean 
| will answer mail from listeners, 
| a feature he calls “The Right 
to Know.” 

2 

When it comes to politics, 
| Basketball Star Bill Bradley, 34, 
has never taken his eyes off the 
goal. As a senior at Princeton, 
he wrote a thesis on Harry Tru- 
man’s 1940 senatorial cam- 
paign; in later years he cam- 


Bradley shoots for politics 


| paigned for George McGovern 
| and Mo Udall. Retired from the 
New York Knicks and fresh 
off the campaign trail for New 
Jersey Governor Brendan Byrne, 
Bradley has decided that it’s 
time for his own tip-off into 
politics. He opened a formal 
bid for the U.S. Senate in his 
| home state of New Jersey, join- 
| ing at least four other Demo- 
| cratic hopefuls in the race 
| Once that was done, Bradley 
| declined to talk about it to the 
press. A case of cold sneakers? 








That sweet-faced woman 
paying no mind to the camel 
is secretly coveting a dead 
woman's jewels. Even worse, 
Hercule Poirot, mankind's 
shrewdest sleuth, suspects it 
As the plot twists in the movie 
version of Dame Agatha Chris- 
tie’s Death on the Nile, the 
dastardly character played by 
Bette Davis is finally trapped 


| by Poirot (Peter Ustinov). All 


this intrigue delighted Davis, 
but she wondered if the trip 
to Egypt really was necessary 
Years ago, Davis recalls, there 
would have been no need to 
leave the comforts of a Hol- 
lywood back lot. Says she 
“They'd have built the Nile 
for you, and you would never 
have known the difference 
Nowadays, films have become 
travelogues and actors stunt 
men.” 


“There’s no job I have real- 
ly aspired to that I haven't 
had,” reflected Elder States- 
man John McCloy last week 
The occasion was a dinner 
sponsored by the Aspen Insti- 
tute for Humanistic Studies. 
McCloy, 82, who has served as 
Assistant Secretary of War 
(during World War II), pres- 
ident of the World Bank, U.S 
High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, and adviser to seven 
Presidents, received the in- 
stitute’s third Statesman- 
Humanist Award—which puts 
him in good company. The first 
two winners: Jean Monnet, ar- 
chitect of Europe’s Common 
Market, and former German 
Chancellor and Nobel Peace 
Prize Winner Willy Brandt. As 
old friends Henry Kissinger, Mc- 
George Bundy and Robert Ander- 
son, chairman of the institute, 
listened, McCloy insisted mod- 
estly that his career has been 
marked “more by its length 





Kissinger and Anderson help McCloy (right) celebrate his new award 
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no plans to write an autobiog- 


y109'4 ONHOr | 


Davis covets jewels, not camels, in Death on the Nile 


than its height.” He is in fact 
still busy, helping push the 
Panama Canal treaty through 
Congress. “It’s been a fascinat- 
ing life,” he mused. Yet he has 


raphy. Why? “If I could distill 
out of my recollections some 
pearly bits of wisdom, I'd go | 
to work on them,” he says 
“But so far, that distillation has 
eluded me.” 


eR mR 
On the Record 


Alan Paton, South African author, at Harvard University rap- 
ping clergymen for their silence on the subject of apartheid: 
“It's about time that missionary activity be directed to the 
white people.” 





Edward Brooke, Republican Senator from Massachusetts, on con- 


ditions at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue: “When you go to the White 


House, the place looks physically dirty, people running around 
in jeans. It just doesn’t look right.” 


Jimmy Carter, before attending an American Film Institute gala: 
“In the South, we date life either before Gone With the Wind or | 
after. But perhaps we saw a different version than the rest of the | 
country. One of my favorite scenes was the burning of Sche- 
nectady, New York—just before Grant surrendered to Robert 
E. Lee.” 


| Walter Michael Palmers, an Austrian tycoon who was kidnaped 


and ransomed for $2 million, upon returning home to a crush of 
reporters; “Gentlemen, I am one hundred hours late for dinner 
Now I must first make my excuses to my wife. You will un- 
derstand that this may take some time.” 


Edward Teller, principal architect of the H-bomb, reflecting on 
his life 25 years later: “I don’t give a good damn what my public 
image is. I have one image of myself and that is of a man who is 


shaving.” _ 
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Think of things you use everyday. 
That’s what Tenneco makes. 


Tenneco companies make the kind of prod- 
ucts you don't think about much because 
they're all around you 

PACKAGING CORPORATION OF AMERICA—A 
most everything you buy in a supermarket 
comes in a folding carton, and we make 
every kind. Almost every folding carton gets 
to the supermarket in a corrugated box, and 
we make every kind. While we're doing it, we 
conserve our forests through recycling 
wastepaper 

TENNECO OIL—O)l drilling rigs are something 
Tenneco uses every day. As a consequence, 
if you live in the northeast our heating oll 
may be keeping you warm. If you drive in the 
south or southeast, our gasoline may be get 
ting you to work 

WALKER MANUFACTURING—VValker autom 
bile exhaust systems are available in 
hundreds of different configurations for all 
makes and models, including imports. And 
our national computer inventory system 


‘ 


nakes it easy for your local garage and ser 


vice station to supply them. Walker als« 
makes a complete line of lifting equipment 
and filters 

TENNECO WEST— lenneco markets the Sun 
Giant" brand of premium fruits, \ egetables 
dates and almonds. Our fresh produce !s 
grown In the fertile valleys of the west where 
there are longer growing seasons. So were 
available almost year-round 


J! CASE—Case may well be part of your life 
A Case backhoe / loader may have dug the 
foundation for your home. A Case tractor 
could have helped grow your breakfast. Your 
office building may have gone up with the 
help of a Drott crane. A Davis trencher could 
have put in your water lines. Its a fact: Case 
digs more holes in earth than anyone 
TENNECO CHEMICALS— There's a good 
chance you use Tenneco vinyl. It's in stereo 
records, floor coverings, baby pants, plumb- 
ng pipe, electrical insulation and hundreds 
of other products. In fact, you probably use 
our vinyl every day 

TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION— Theres only 
one way to get natural gas from the well to 
the consumer. Pipelines. Tenneco has built 
16.000 miles of them. If you live in the north- 
east or middlewest, we could be working for 
you every time you cook a meal or turn on 
the heat 

NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING—Hevres some 
thing you depend on every day. Nuclear air- 
craft carriers. We built every one the Navy 
uses to defend our country. We're also build- 
ng big oil tankers and liquefied natural gas 
carriers to bring home needed energy from 
abroad 


For more information about the company 
you use every day, write to Dept. Y-5, 
Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 
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Living with the Excitable Gift 


ANNE SEXTON: A SELF-PORTRAIT IN LETTERS 
Edited by Linda Gray Sexton and Lois Ames 
Houghton Mifflin; 433 pages; $15 





were her audience, confessors, advisers 
and advisees. Editors Linda Gray Sexton, 
the poet’s elder daughter, and Lois Ames, 
a close friend and estate-designated biog- 
rapher, make it quite clear that to be on 
the poet’s mailing list could mean finding 
oneself embroiled in a passionate postal 
love affair. “Dearest dear De,” “Dear 
One,” “Dear Phil Baby,” “Dear Wonder- 
ful Nolan!” “Dear wonderful lovely Tillie 
Olsen” are typical salutations. She lav- 
ished compliments, flattery and secrets, 
, and expected to be repaid 
sin kind. Like her poems, 
= her letters were uninhibit- 
= ed pieces of herself offered 

“in deep fear of rejection, | 

Some reasons for this 
dread can be found in the 
editors’ bridging commen- 
tary. As the youngest 
daughter of a successful 
Weston, Mass. business- 
man, Anne believed she 
had been neglected and 
unloved by her father. 
“Did I ever tell you about 
Elizabeth?” she writes toa 
friend many years later. 
“She’s manic-Anne and 
sometimes sexy-Anne. 
You've seen her. But per- 
haps didn’t know her 
name. My father called 
me ‘a-little-bitch.’ I 
thought he meant my 
name was Elizabeth.” 

She apparently gave 
him cause. Sexton was a 
demanding child, prankish and defiant. 
She grew into a beautiful young woman 
who enjoyed playing one boy off against 
another. In 1948 Anne, 19, eloped with 
Alfred (“Kayo”) Sexton, a 20-year-old 
college student (“Dearest Momie and 
Daddie—I don’t know how to begin this 
letter”). By 1957 Kayo was a traveling 
wool salesman and Anne had two young 
daughters and a bad case of the housewife 
blues. 


7 acre is a one-of-a-kind, heart-made 
object. To make one right takes a 
great deal of silence: also hearing nothing 
but one’s own voice. Poetry exacts its mea- 
sure of pain, but that is not to be confused 
with anguish. Anguish is what has ob- 
sessed many of our best-known “confes- 
sional poets,” including Robert Lowell, 
John Berryman, Sylvia Plath and Anne 
Sexton. They also expressed some joys, 
but in the end depression always tipped 
the balance. Lowell fought the dank beast 
throughout his life. Berry- 
man, Plath and Sexton 
took their own lives when, 
as Rilke wrote in “The 
Song of the Suicide,” the 
world’s profusion entered 
the head rather than the 
bloodstream. 

No other contempo- 
rary American poet has 
written more urgently and 
directly about this fatal 
shunt than Anne Sexton. 
Her poems were torn from 
her life as a daughter, 
housewife, mother, lover, 
mental patient and custo- 
dian of what she called 
“the excitable gift.” The 
phrase is from her poem 
“Live,” from a collection 
that embraced such titles 
as “Wanting to Die,” “Sui- 
cide Note” and “Sylvia's 
Death.” Plath (1932-63) 
and Sexton (1928-74) were 
friends who spent hours 
discussing their art, illnesses and the ways 
they would kill themselves. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to read Sexton’s correspondence and 
conclude that she truly wanted to die. Her 
tragedy was that she wanted to live on her 
own intense terms, not merely to survive 
as an emotional cripple on Thorazine 
crutches. “Life screams in the head of ev- 
ery artist with his typewriter or his pen, so 
let it,” she writes to a fellow poet under- 
going psychiatric treatment. “Write it all 
down ... anything you write now will be 
gold later so mine it and don’t make the 
God-damned baskets.” 

The bravura of such statements must 
be weighed against Sexton’s desperate re- 
liance on family, friends and pharmaceu- 
ticals. Her need for love and reassurance 
was inexhaustible. “I want everyone to 
hold up large signs saying YOU'RE A GOOD 
GIRL,” she confesses to Poet W.D. Snod- 
grass, the “Snodsy” of dozens of mash 
notes. Sexton could not settle for having 
ordinary pen pals. Her correspondents 





































































Poet Anne Sexton (1974) 
Hurt must be examined. 





t the urging of her psychiatrist, Sex- 

ton began to write verse. What start- 
ed as therapy quickly became a craft, a vo- 
cation and a career. Her letters frequently 
refer to poetry as her life saver, but else- 
where she sees her work as appalling in its 
blunt candor. “Creative people must not 
avoid the pain that they get dealt,” she 
writes an editor. “I say to myself, some- 
times repeatedly ‘I’ve got to get the hell 
out of this hurt’... But no. Hurt must be 
examined like a plague.” 














‘old Linda, and I love what you do, 















- \ 
Self-portrait in oils (circa 1950) 
Excerpt 
4 Wed—2:45 p.m. 
Dear Linda, 


I am in the middle of a flight to 
St. Louis to give a reading. I was read- 
ing a New Yorker story that made me 
think of my mother and all alone in 
the seat I whispered to her ‘I know, 
Mother, I know.’ (Found a pen!) And 
I thought of you—someday flying 
somewhere all alone and me dead per- 
haps and you wishing to speak to me. 

And I want to speak back. (Lin- 
da, maybe it won't be flying, maybe it 
will be at your own kitchen table drink- 
ing tea some afternoon when you are 
40. Anytime.)—I want to say back. 

Ist I love you. 

2. You never let me down. 

3. I know. I was there once. I soo, 
was 40 and with a dead mother who I 
needed still. [. . .] 

This is my message to the 40-year- 
old Linda. No matter what happens 
you were always my bobolink, my spe- 
cial Linda Gray. Life is not easy. It is 
awfully lonely. J know that. Now you 
too know it—wherever you are, Lin- 
da, talking to me. But I've had a good 
life—I wrote unhappy—but I lived to 
the hilt. You too, Linda—Live to the 
HILT! To the top. I love you, 40-year- 








what you find, what you are!—Be your 
own woman. Belong to those you love. 
Talk to my poems, and talk to your 
heart—I'm in both: if you need me. I 
lied, Linda. I did love my mother and 
she loved me. She never held me but I 
miss her, so that I have to deny I ever 
loved her—or she me! Silly Anne! So 


there! se 
OxO 
Mom 99 
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The young Anne (circa 1946) Pe 
A bad case of the housewife blues. 


From the beginning, Sexton found it 
relatively easy to get published. At a time 
when much academic poetry had turned 
mannered and stale, her frontal assault on 
readers’ sensibilities was fresh and excit- 
ing. In San Francisco, Allen Ginsberg and 
other Beat poets were gaining fame with a 
similar style. In Newton, Mass., Sexton 
confides that “I am kind of a secret beat- 
nik hiding in the suburbs in my square 
house on a dull street.” 

Despite her complaints about domes- 
tic obligations, Sexton was well aware that 
her family was her life-support system. 
From her “wooden tower” she was able to 
conduct not only the art of poetry but its 
politics and business as well. After her di- 
vorce in 1973, Sexton’s need for friends 
grew ever more frantic. Her letters turn 
slick, disingenuous and manipulative. She 
flirts with religion, tries to cheat her psy- 
chiatrist and when, at 45, she discovers 
that men no longer flock to her, files with 
a computer dating service. The news on 
Oct. 4, 1974 was not unexpected. Sexton 
drove into her garage, closed the door and 
left the motor running. 

Sylvia Plath described one of her po- 
ems as being about two kinds of fire, “the 
fires of hell, which merely agonize, and the 
fires of heaven, which purify.” Plath and 
Sexton tried to transform their private 
hells into the immaculate heat of poetry. 
They were consumed, but the work con- 
tinues to burn. — R.Z. Sheppard 


Grande Dame 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Agatha Christie 
Dodd, Mead; 529 pages; $15 





o* sympathizes reluctantly with the 
publishers of this posthumous book. 
They have added a two-page preface, 
mostly of chatty, mildly condescending 
detail about their long relationship with 
the immensely profitable author. But, yes, 
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buried in the middle of the third para- 
graph is the real reason for the note: 
she has chosen not to discuss the one ep- 
isode in her 85 years that everyone will 
be looking for. There is nothing about 
her notorious lapse into amnesia in 1926, 
and Dodd, Mead might well have tried 
to head off a great deal of fruitless in- 
quiry. Dame Agatha’s first husband had 
asked her for a divorce so that he could 
marry a younger woman. This was un- 
thinkable, and to her unending regret, 
she did the unthinkable in return. Aban- 
doning her car a few miles from home, 
she vanished. Following a massive man 
hunt and nearly two weeks’ worth of 
headlines, she was discovered in a small 
Yorkshire hotel, registered in the name 
of her husband’s new love. She said she 
had no memory of any of it. 

The incident colored the rest of her 
life. Archibald Christie, a chilly, willful 
man, remarried anyway. Agatha spent 
the next years mostly out of England, 
traveling in remote parts of the Middle 
East until she found a kinder husband, 
the archaeologist Sir Max Mallowan. She 
began to create a series of lonely, high- 
strung heroines, and soon fashioned a 
sleuth, Jane Marple, whose method of 
detection is based on solid premises: ap- 
pearances are misleading and to trust is 
to be deceived. 


ne can see that her husband’s rejec- 

tion was obliterating to Agatha: she 
liked herself and thought life was fun. 
She grew up in the Devon town of Tor- 
quay, the child of a well-born English- 
woman and an affable American expa- 
triate who let his wealth evaporate in 
the hands of remote, incompetent New 
York brokers. She was a much-loved but 
solitary child who entertained herself 
effortlessly, playing for hours in the 
garden, bowling her hoop along the 
stations of three imaginary railway lines: 
“Lily of the Valley Bed. Change for the 
Tubular Railway here. Tub. Term- 
inus. All change.” Twelve years ago, 


when she completed this book at 75, she 
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Dame Agatha Christie (circa 1958) 
Even after 68 books, writing was not easy. 





remembered every invisible platform. 

Social life picked up in her teen-age 
years. She plunges into vivid accounts of 
coconut shies and garden parties, the 
technique of hat painting and cheating 
on one’s dance card. In the myriad detail 
of the book is an irresistible ingenuous- 
ness. When she achieved her first success 
as a thriller writer, she bought a car. “I 
will confess,” she says, “that of the two 
things that have excited me most in my 
life the first was my grey bottle-nosed 
Morris Cowley. The second was dining 
with the Queen about forty years later.” 
There follows a paragraph of Dame Ag- 
atha’s worst prose extolling the “small, 
and slender” Elizabeth II, who told a sto- 
ry about soot falling from her chimney to 
put her guest at ease. 

If Christie stints, it is in the discus- 
sion of her writing. A few details are 
vouchsafed: the ideal detective story is 
50,000 words long; the short story is not 
a good form for mysteries; neither is much 
love interest, nor an overcomplicated 
midsection of the plot. Her ideas began 
as a couple of random images: “Girl and 
not really sister—August.” Contrary to 
popular belief, writing was never easy for 
the author of 68 books. She fretted for 
weeks before getting into a novel and re- 
quired constant expressions of reassur- | 
ance from Sir Max. “I got very tired, and 
I also got cross,” she states at one point. 
“Writing has that effect, I find.” 





or a large-spirited woman, she is no- 

tably grudging to the man who got 
her to Buckingham Palace—Hercule Poi- 
rot. There is little about him in the book, 
and what she does write is filled with 
ennui and regret that she did not make 
him younger, handsomer, more dashing. 
Finally, however, she is gracious. “As life 
goes on, it becomes tiring to keep up the 
character you invented,” she writes. “Pre- 
sumably you have learned literary humil- 
ity. If I could write like Elizabeth Bowen, 
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Muriel Spark or Graham Greene, I should 


| jump to high heaven with delight, but I 


know that I can’t.” This disarming pas- 
sage ends with a motto that also fits this 
modest, agreeable book. Dame Agatha re- 
calls a plate on her nursery wall, “which | 


| think I must have won at a coconut shy at 


one of the regattas. ‘Be a wheel-greaser if 
youcan’tdrivea train.’ ” 


Hind Thoughts 


THE CITY BUILDER 

by George Konrad 
Translated by Ivan Sanders 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
184 pages; $7.95 





fe The Case Worker (1974), Hunga- 
rian Novelist and Sociologist George 


| Konrad examined a day in the life of a 





state welfare worker in Budapest. As a 
catalogue of human detritus, the novel 
was both powerful and disturbing; in its 
rapid-fire vignettes and tortured rumi- 
nations, it strained toward poetry. Konrad 
was justifiably praised as a promising 
new international voice and as something 
even more rare—a sociologist who can 
write 

Konrad’s second novel again deals 
with a civil servant, an unnamed city 
planner for a provincial town in an un- 
specified Eastern European country. 
However, this time the clients are not bi- 
zarre, ruined people but buildings, facto- 
ries and streets. The abstraction of archi- 
tecture casts a chill over the planner’s 
meditations. When he looks at an old 


— Martha Duffy — 


man, he peers beyond individual details to | 


“make out the final chapters of Eastern 
European history, its way of life down to 


| the last coffin nail, its untold mental an- 


guish, its ill-concealed hind thoughts, the 


| well-tended museum of its anxieties, its 


| reaucrat hero has evidently led an inter- | 





fits of rage over a strip of grazing land.” 
This habit of skipping past the phys- 
ical toward the philosophical makes The 
City Builder an altogether less-urgent nar- 
rative than The Case Worker. The bu- 


esting, if calamitous life, but he strews the 
details so negligently through his thoughts 
that only the most vigilant reader can 


| piece them together. Konrad tries to atone 
for such cold impersonality by giving his | 


builder a warm, strenuously rhetorical 
prose style (gracefully rendered by Trans- 
lator Ivan Sanders). The effect is often 
striking. Konrad’s metaphors can go off 
like depth charges: “Marble-faced gener- 
als in their epaulets and decorations re- 
ceive the homage of subservient anniver- 
saries. Men reduced to street names meet 
on this square.” Yet when he recounts his 
surreal dreams, the narrator sometimes 


seems to be giving an unconscious impres- | 
sion of Woody Allen: “A man with a sack | 


stands in the doorway, and when I walk 
up the stairs he grabs my ankle and stuffs 
me into his sack. He sits on my mouth all 


the way home and later, sitting by his 





a 7 
4 


stove, eats hot noodles from my naked bel- 
ly.” Still, such moments are well worth en- 
during for the author’s stern intelligence 
and overriding awareness of social fore- 
es, In his own eccentric way, the city plan- 
ner is trying to understand the dispir- 
iting decay of his time and his place 
He wants to reconcile his early socialist 
ideals with the “society of centralized re- 
allocation” that he and his fellow bu- 
reaucrats have engineered. He wonders 
why the exercise of power has left him 
feeling so weak: “A planner can neither 
improve things nor make them much 
worse.” His thoughts become.increasingly 
aphoristic: “The bureaucrat is bound to 
his fellow workers by incurable resent- 
ment.” In the end, his rambling mono- 
logue amounts to a masterly disquisition 
on the vanity—and the necessity—of hu- 
man wishes. Konrad’s novel may not en- 
chant, but it educates. — Paul Gray 
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Milestones — 





BORN. To Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Lou- 
ise of England, 27, and Captain Mark Phil- 
lips, 29: their first child, a son: in Pad- 
dington. The first grandchild for Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip is fifth in suc- 
cession to the British throne 


DIED. Manuel Artime, 45, silver-tongued 
Cuban physician and leader of the abor- 


tive Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961; of can- | 


cer; in Miami. Captured in a swamp two 
weeks after the landing failed, he was ran- 
somed for $500,000 by the U‘S. in 1962 
He later led several commando raids on 
radar stations, sugar mills and other Cu- 
ban targets 


DIED. Thomas J. Deegan Jr., 67, organizer 


| of the 1964-65 New York World’s Fair; 
| of a heart attack; in Manhattan. As chair- 
man of the World's Fair Corporation, | 


Deegan was instrumental in bringing the 
Pieta to New York City, the first time Mi- 


| chelangelo’s sculpture had been removed 





| 80 volumes of Hindu works, the swami | 


from Rome in more than 400 years 


DIED. Allen Lockerman, 70, former FBI spe- 
cial agent who took part in the slaying of 
Bank Robber John Dillinger; of cancer; 
in Atlanta. Lockerman, an agent at the 
bureau’s Chicago office during the 1930s, 
also worked on the cases of such cele- 
brated gangsters as Baby Face Nelson, Ma- 
chine Gun Kelly and Pretty Boy Floyd. 


DIED. Richard Stewart Addinsell, 73, British 
composer of film, theater and television 
scores; of pneumonia; in London. He went 
to Broadway in 1933 and later worked on 
such movies as A Tale of Two Cities and 
Goodbye Mr. Chips, but none of his com- 
positions ever reached the popularity of 
his 1941 war horse, the Warsaw Concerto. 


DIED. Kurt von Schuschnigg, 79, Austria's 
autocratic Chancellor before annexation 
by Hitler's Germany in 1938; of pneumo- 
nia; near Innsbruck. Taking power in 
1934, he suppressed the Communist and 
Social Democratic parties but then came 


under growing pressure from the Nazis | 


for Anschluss, or union. After spending 
the war years as a Nazi prisoner, he taught 
political science at St. Louis University 
for two decades and returned to Austria 
in 1967. 


DIED. A.C. Bhaktivedanta (Swami Prabhupa- | 


da), 81, founder and spiritual leader of the 
American Hare Krishna movement; af- 
ter a long illness; at his temple in Vrin- 
daban, India. The manager of a large 
pharmaceutical laboratory, the swami’s 


| life was altered when he met his own guru 


in 1922. After some 40 years of prepa- 
ration and the translation of more than 


| came to New York City. Flower children 


of the ‘60s were instantly attracted to 
Prabhupada’s offerings of an ascetic life; 
the flowing saffron robes and rhythmic 
chants of the Hare Krishna soon became 
familiar and durable street sights. 
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ieves it is better 

ive than fo gi 
to give than fo gitt. 
As Chairman of The American Heritage Dictionary 


Usage Panel, Edwin Newman joins a large majority 
of panelists in objecting to the sentence ‘'He gifted 


each of his nephews.” 















When you give a gift, 
however, what better 
one for nephews, 
nieces, or almost anyone than 
The American Heritage Diction- 
ary? With 155,000 entries, 
4,000 illustrations, and exclu- 

sive Usage Panel advice on 

new words and effective 

usage, it's America’s com- 

plete contemporary dic- 

tionary. From $9.95 





For action. For color. 
For competition. For kicks. 
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Sports Illustrated 


\ 
FOR ALL THE REASONS YOU LIKE SPORTS IN THE FIRST PLACE. 


Pick up a copy at your newsstand today! 
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Based on new car nameplate sales in first 40 days... — 


Americas best 
new Car in 


_ FORD FAIR 
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A faster sales take-off 
than the original Mustang. 


Bringing out a new car in America isn't easy. A new- 
comer faces hundreds of established cars. Yet Fairmont 
has cut through all this competition. 

In just 40 days, it's taken off at a faster pace than even 
the original Mustang ... a pace that makes Fairmont 
America's most successful new car in history. 


Praise from the critics. 


The first indication that Fairmont was something very 
special was in the reviews it received in the automotive 
press. Some examples: 


“Ford builds a sedan for the eighties—and it's great.” 
-Car and Driver 


“The first of a new family of cars designed with efficiency 

of space, fuel and materials in mind ... really, the 

Fairmont has to be driven to be fully appreciated.” 
~Road and Track 


“Careful attention to aerodynamics for every possible 


mile per gallon.” —Popular Mechanics 

The styling is upright for maximum space efficiency 

the shape is attractive ... the windows large.” 
-Road Test 


Highest mid-size EPA mileage. 


According to the government's official EPA ratings, 
Fairmont has the highest figures of all the mid-size 
cars in America: 33 mpg highway, 23 mpg city. 

EPA estimates shown are with a 2.3 litre engine and 
4-speed manual transmission. Your actual mileage may 
vary depending on how and where you drive, your car's 
condition and optional equipment. Cal. ratings are lower. 


Lowest mid-size sticker price. 


Fairmont sticker prices start at just $3,589 that’s 
below any mid-size car available in America. Four-door 
shown is sticker priced at just $3,989. Prices exclude 
title, taxes and destination charges. 


More room for the money. 


While Fairmont's mileage rating is like some small 
economy cars, Fairmont is not small. Ithas room for five 
According to EPA Roominess Index and manufacturers 
suggested retail prices, Fairmont has more passenger 
room for the money than any other car 


The new ride system. 


Fairmont has another surprise for you: ride and han- 
dling that we think will impress you. This is due to its 
responsive rack and pinion steering and a new ad- 
vanced front suspension patterned after some expen- 
sive European sedans. 


Something for everybody. 


Maybe it's because of Fairmont's good looks, or room or 
fuel economy or price. But whatever it is, Fairmont 
seems to have something for everybody. 


At Ford, the Better Ideas 
keep coming. 





Dear Debbera, Dear Tristaca, 


I want to tell you about my study. At the I was so pleased to get your létter. That’s 
end of last year I was announced as best student quite an honor to be first in your class. I'm very 
My school report is very satisfactory. I got a proud of you. I'm still teaching, but the only 
present from school. How about you, Debbera? classes I'm taking now are ballet. Did you get all 
Are you still studying? I hope you are successful the postcards I sent? It was a great trip. I'm look 
in your studies. I stop my letter now. I give you ing forward to the holidays now —hope to do a 
all my love. From your sponsored child, lot of skiing this winter. Take care now and 

Tristaca write soon. Haters 


PS. I love you. 


Tristaca and Debbera, though they’ve never even met, share a very special love. Tristaca lived 
in extreme poverty. Her mother has tried to support her family herself, but she can only get 
menial jobs that pay almost nothing. 

Tristaca was a girl without any hopes, without any dreams. Then Debbera Drake came into 
her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a month. Her money helps 
give Tristaca food and clothing and a chance to go to school. It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor. You needn't send any money now — you can “meet” 
the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the coupon. You'll receive the child’s photograph and 
background information. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or 
money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list right now who desperately need 
sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


Dr. Verent J. Mills, CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 NTIMN4 
I wish to sponsor a D0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. Please send my information package today 

J I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days 

Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

(} I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 

CI cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $__ ; 





Name — 








Address 





City State Zip ef 
Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. Gifts are tax deductible. 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8. Statement of income and expenses available on request. 


Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 










*¢*Home on the range, 
where the buffalo roam 
and the skies are not cloudy all day. 
What more could you ask for?” **Old Grand-Dad.” 





i Old Grand-Dad. 
| When you ask 
a lot more from life. 





Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601 
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" Hts a ober eatieliiehies stein at to payin oe 4 


New 
Benson & Hedges 
100's Lights 
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Ti mg “tar: 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Healtt 


— —— 


